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'P R E. 1 A 0 E to the Second Edition, 


TIS not anfrequent for writers, in ſubſequent 

II editions, to congratulate themſelves and their read- 
ers on the fayourable reception of the firſt. Though 

the writer of theſe letters is not authoriſed, on this occa- 


reception he has gr. He — obtained what has been 


thought no bad reward even for POetr's Ow von a 
renowned poet, 


— If "tis 22 PEE 
24 beft MEI when beſt 22 


Ile has had the ſatisfaction to find, khat his leading 


ſcope has been as generally underſtood, as could well be 
expected of a ſubject deſtined to be the object of envy 
and diſguſt in every nation; yea, ſo generally, that e- 


ven thoſe who have thought fit to declare publicly, that, 
upon reading the whole performance, they were not able 
to collect a ſingle idea from it, have at the {ame time ac- 


knowledged, that it occaſioned them no {mall fretfulneſs 
and diſguſt ;— an effect neither uncommon nor improper 
for the goſpel to have on its opponents. Men are com- 


monly much more chagrined at ſtubborn truth, -than at 


the nonſenſe and folly of their neighbours. For it is an 
old maxim, That we ſuffer fools gladly, knowng ourſelves 
to be wiſe. 


Genuine Chriſtianity muſt always appear as an inſult 


on the taſte of the public, yea, the moſt reſpectable part of 
the public, and that in the moſt important matters. This, 
it is evident, muſt be the caſe, fo 8 as ſhe bears for her 
motto, That which is highly N 

mination in the ſight of God ; and while, as a proper 


counter- part to this, her favourite topic is, to ſhew, That 


the character which was, and ſtill continues to be difallow- 
ed of men, is choſen of God, and precious in his ſight. 


On this account, her preſence every where awakens a- 
verſion and diſguſt. Yet ſhe is a tree of life to them that 


WA 1 n her, and happy is every one that retaineth 
FRO her enemies will __ find cauſe to 
deſpiſe 


among men is abo- 
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deſpiſe her, yet ſhe will ever be juſtified of all her chile, 
Being a ſtranger from above, come to viſit the earth 
for the benefit of men, and having no other errand than 
to diſtribute the bounty of heayen among the indigent, 
ſhe can have no intereſt of her own to promote by the aid 
of men. Accordingly, {he never makes her court to thoſe 
who are beſt capable of introducing her into the good 
graces of the public. She ever wears a benign aſpect to 
the deſtitute, and, with her richeſt ſmiles, diffuſes joy 
among her dependents ; while ſhe looks with an eye of 
ſteady neglect and contempt on all who pretend ability to 
bring her any additional ornament or importance. She 
comes not to call the righteous, but ſinners to repentance. 
She fills the hungry with good things, and ſends the rich 
empty away. Yea, her ſteady contempt of the latter is 
highly ſerviceable to aſ certain and enhance her kindly re- 
d to the former. 
Though he has no reverence for the names of great- 
eſt repute in the world; yet ſhe aims not to change or 
reverſe the order wherein the characters of men are 
ranked in the eſtimation of the public. She never inſi- 
nuates, that publicans and harlots have as good a claim to 
the public eſteem, as decent and devout Phariſees: ſhe 
only declares, that the former go into the kingdom of hea- 
ven before the latter; and that there are many, Who are 
firſt in this world, who ſhall be laſt in the next. 80 
that, though her language and temper muſt always be 
moſt provoking to thoſe of firſt repute, as bearing hard- 
| eſt on their pretenſions as to the kingdom of heaven, yet 
ſhe never diſputes their claim to precedence in the king- 
doms of this world. Yea, the very nature of her oppo- 
ſition to them, rather ſerves in ſome reſpects to . 
that claim. | 
- Having no political ſcheme to promote, ſhe is no mur- 
murer at the badneſs of the times, nor joins iſſue with 
thoſe who urge the diſcontented inquiry, What is the 
« cauſe that the former times were better than theſe ?” 
Aa a ſort of diſcontent that points ultimately at thoſe in au- 
thority. For the ſame reaſon, ſhe interferes not with the 
ſtate of religious parties, as having any inclination to raiſe | 
one to the depreſſion of another; nor does ſhe _ up 
any faction to rival the eſtabliſhed church. 
As ſhe e no benefit to o bodies. politie, ſo the Gains 


no 


"I - , 8 : 


intitled to particular fayour or encouragement from thoſe 


in power. Yet as ſhe is far from doing or intending any 


hurt to ſuch ſocieties, ſhe has a right to toleration and 
ſimple protMtion, in quality of a harmleſs ſtranger. If 
the is refuſed this, ſhe rebels not, but ſuffers patiently, or 
retires peaceably. | 
She is a zealous e of liberty, yet he Inna | 
with the greateſt aſfurance.—As ſhe aſſumes no juriſdic- 
tion herſelf over thoſe who deſpiſe her inſtruction, ſo nei- 
ther is ſhe deſirous to draw upon them the frown of thoſe 
in authority, Yea ſhe frowns with indignation at all who 
would thus befriend . her. Her open declaration on this 
head runs thus. If any man hear my words and be- 
<« leve not, I judge him not: for I came not to judge 
<< the world, but to ſave the world. He that rejecteth 
% me, and recciveth not my words, hath one that Jadgeth 
«© him: the word chat I have ſpoken, the ſame | 
judge him in the laſt day. Thus we ſee at one view 
how zealous ſhe is for liberty, and at the ſame time how 


_ poſitive and peremptory in dictating. 


As ſhe comes not to offer problems to 0 the wit 


of man, but to declare divine truth, ſne boldly, on the 


part of heaven, denounces her anathema againſt all who op- 
poſe or corrupt that truth. Had ſhe brought leſs ſtrength 
of evidence, and affirmed with leſs aſſurance; ſhe would 


have been more acceptable to che wiſe-and prudent; but 
then, at the ſame time, ſhe would have yielded ſo much 


the leſs comfort to the weak, the fooliſh, and the deſti- 
tute. For it is well known, that when the heart of man 


comes to ſink under its proper weakneſs, (and the ſtouteſt 


heart ſoon or late grows ak) „nothing lets can then ſup- 
port it, than the all- commanding evidence and authority 


of divine undeniable truth.— When many of her profel- 5 2 5 


ſed ſons began to think of eſtabliſhing their own impor- 


tance and pre- eminence, they affected to imitate her aſ- 


ſurance in dogmatizing, and uttering anathemas in ſupport 
of tradition, and the deciſions of human wiſdom. And the 


eflect at laſt was, their hurting and deſtroying one anothers 


bodies; a ſtriking ſign of the ſpiritual death attending 
ſuch apoſtaſy. But now we muſt conſider them as under 


a 2 foreign inflventce;! even Wer of che —_— N 1 
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no diſtinguiſhed privilepez/nor thinks herſelf any way 
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gainſt whom the following .cqveat is given. Let not 
« thine heart decline to her ways, go not aſtray in her 
„ paths. For ſhe hath caſt down many wounded: yea 
<« many ſtrong men have been ſldin by her. Her houſe | 
« is the way to hell, going down to the chambers of 
& death.” It would ſeem then to be a thing peculiar to 
genuine Chriſtianity, to dogmatize tenacioully, and at the 
{fame time to be an unreſerved friend to liberty and hu- 
manity. And thus at once ſhe preſerves the dignity of 
her character both in reſpect of heaven and earth, while, 
ſteady to divine truth, the news all me ekneſs toward all 
men. 

Ever ee to the needy, ſhe never favs on 
thoſe who look above her; never aims, by. ſoftening, mat- 
ters, to deprecate their diſpleaſure; but deſpiſing them her- 

, felf, encourages her children to do the ſame, ſaying with 

| a determinate voice, Let them alone, &c. As for all thoſe, 

cho, ſtanding above the level of her dependents, would 

Eu. yoet claim Kindred to her, ſhe addreſſes them only with 

Lis  {piritual weapons, mighty to pull down. In general, as 

E it ſhe needs not the applauſe of multitudes to ſupport her 

| cauſe, ſhe never affects to gain ground upon men in the 


| way of ſoothing any of their prejudices by; the arts of elo- 
35 quence. Yet her adverſaries, even by their oppoſition, 
Wt are frequently ſubſervient to the progreſs of her benevo- 
1 lent deſign.— Nothing more naturally haunts the heart 
„ of man than the ſenſe of blame, or the conviction of guilt: 
1 yet to nothing does his heart make a more vigorous reſiſt- 
#1 ance than to ſuch corwiction. Now, ſhe, in a way pe- 
1 culiar to herſelf, teſtifies of the world, that their works are 
ii, pea, in ſuch a manner, as ſtings even the men of 
2 | beſt repute, in the tendereſt part. Thus ſhe awakens 
the hatred of the world. And the noiſe thence ariſing, 
often ſerves as an echo to publiſh and ſpread her teſti- 
mony, till it reach the ears of the worthleſs, to whom it 
ves indeed to be good tidings of great joy.— It may 
e obſerved here, that the moſt cautious of her adverſa- 
ries, the better to ſecure their own quiet, are common- 
ly the moſt careful to make little nojſe with their xelent- 
ment againſt her. 
Moreover, there is, in human nature, a certain in: 
ciple, called in Latin odium tertii, in plain Engliſh, the 
pleaſure of ſeei ng our . and rivals Properz, red 
ured, 


fared, which often proves W to her TER, views: 
As her great aim is, to convince men of ſin, and ſhewthe 


. neceſſity of the divine righteouſneſs ſhe reports, men ſerve 


her purpoſe by accuſing and expoſing one another. For 
however blind individuals may be to their own faults, they 


are commonly quick-ſighted enough to thoſe of others. 


The fame holds true of different religious parties ſtriving 
for pre- eminence in the world. Now, however much 


ſuch parties may be agreed in their oppoſition to the lead- 
ing views of that wiſdom which comes from above, yet 
they often find her dictates uſeful to expoſe the claims and 
damp the confidence of each other. It ſometimes N 
the Phariſees, to hear her put to ſilence the Sadducees; and 
the latter no leſs, to hear her repel the high pretenſions of 
che former; though, in the main, neither party is well 
farisfied with the general ſtrain of her oppoſition to the o- 
ther, as finding but too often occaſion for the murmuring 
complaint,“ Thus ſaying thou reproacheſt us alſo.” 

However, while fach pariies ſtrive and joſtle, they fre- 
quently prove the happy means of awakening attention to 
her ſalutary inſtruction, among ſome detached obſcure in- 
dividuals, little aceounted of by any party. So that ſhe 
is never difconcerted in her grand: ſign, NT parties 


' behave as they will. 


Though ſhe concurs not with any of the parties 
after che public leading in religion, nor animatts any os 
her children with ſuch emulation; yet ſlie forms a pecu- 
Har union among her children, altogether upon the ma- 
ims of the kingdom of heaven, teaching them to love — 
another, and never to dream that their cauſe can flouriſh 
and prevail till the reſurrection of the dead. She 2 


them to maintain, with tenacious and inflexible zeal, that 


heavenly truth, whieh aſcertains the purity of the divine 
character, in oppoſition to all the corruption of the world, 
even that truth which is the bond of their union, and the 
ſource of their common joy; while ſhe teaches them, as 


to every thing human and ſelfiſh, or all things within their. 


own diſpoſal, to be flexible, gracious, and yielding, both a- 
mong themſelves and toward all men. Well knowing, that 
the truth which unites them will always expoſe them to the 
hatred of the world, ſhe would have them — as much 

el * not to diſhonoar * controverſy, by 


b 2 | giving 
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giving men any other occaſion to reproach them. Accor- 


. dinply, one of her faithful fons, after deſcribing her op- 
poſite, who aſſumes her parb, as earthly, ſenſual, and de- 
_ viliſh, gives her true character thus. The wiſdom that 


is from above, is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 


eaſy to be intreated, full of mercy, and good fruits, with- 


out partiality, and without hypocriſy. | . 
Our moſt ſerious writers, from the leading churchman 
down to the lowett diſſenter, are commonly very earneſt 
in pointing out the propereſt means to make Chriſtianity 
FLOURISH AND PREVAIL, ſmcerely regretting, at the 


| fame time, the unhappy obſtacles that retard an event 


which appears to them, in ſo many reſpects, truly grand 
and deſirable. The two ſhining expreſſions in the laſt 
period the rather deſerve a mark of diſtinction, as they 
make a part of the long eſtabliſied and moſt univerſally 


approved ſtyle in religious writings. For however meh 


Chriſtian writers differ among themſelves, they are gene- 
rally agreed in being diſpeſed, each in his way, to eon- 
tribute their utmoſt, that Chriſtianity may flouriſh and 
prevail. The reaſon is obvious. Multitudes, not much 
concerned to know what Chriſtianity is, are eaſily into- 
xicated with the fond notion of a flouriſhing and prevailing 


cauſe. What flouriſhes and prevails in the earth, will 


always draw the admiration of the world, even as its pre- 
valence muſt be owing to its coincidence with the taſte 


of the world. The Jews, who had no taſte for the ap- 


pearance of jeſus of Nazareth, were yet ſtrongly poſleſ- 

fed with the fond proſpect of a flouriſhing. and prevailing | 

Meſliah. And we ſhould wrong them much, if we did 
not ſuppoſe them equally capable as our ' moderns, of 
embelliſhing that proſpect with all the grand ideas of 
judgment running down as a ſtream, righteouſneſs and 
piety overipreading the earth, &c.—On this head, it 


may ſuthce to add, that Jeſus, perceiving one of his moſt * 
_ zealous diſciples tainted with the leading” ſentiment of 


his countrymen, ſeverely rebuked him, as influenced by 
Satan in that ſentiment, as an offence to him, and as ſa- 
vouring, not the things that be of God, but thoſe that be 
Amen 1 15 | by 
It has already been noticed, that the ſcope of theſe let- 
ers has been pretty generally underſtood. - The _— 
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has likewiſe had acceſs to obſerve his reflections, on the 
aſpect the religious world bears to the ſie goſpel; 


- notably confirmed. In both theſe reſpects, the general 
donduct and language of his readers ſerve greatly to 
keep him in countenance. While he perceives his notion 


of the apoſtolic goſpel oppoſed by the ſame temper and 
diſpoſitions, that oppoſed that goſpel when firſt preach- 
ed, he finds, at one view, both that his deſign is under. 
ſtood, and that his reflections are verified. Aud thus he 


is furniſhed with freſh evidence, ſerving to confirm in the 


perſuaſion, chat is notion of the goſpel is a juſt and true one. 
The remarks of his readers generally concur in this, 


chat his ſcheme will never take. Thus it appears, they un- 


derſtand as much about it, as to perceive wherein it dif- 
fers from every ſcheme fitted to flourith and prevail in the 


world. And to underſtand that ſuch a ſcheme will never 


take, is, with the bulk of people, found a ſuthcient rea- 
on to reject it either as falſe or fooliſh. To this way 


of chinking they are accuſtomed, by ha 75 3 — 
caſion to perceive the, manifeſt abſurdity 


political ſcheme, which yields no proſpect. pr its ever e x 
ceeding/or — — as to religion, we may 
caſily perceive numbers of people, having no coke taſte 
for it at preſent, Who yet ſhew a readmeſs to diſcloſe 
their zeal for it, ſo ſoon as it ſhall be in a more f | 
condition; that is, ſo. ſoon. as the reaſons of their: no = 


ccolneſs are removed, and the endearing; motives in pro- 


ſpect have begun to exert their influence. To this ob- 
ſervable diſpoſition in mankind, we may, in a great mea- 
ſure, attribute the ſucceſs Which many preachers have 
had in awakening an occaſional fondneſs for rehgion a- 
mong the inhabitants of Whole regions, while they have 
— exerting their cloquenge to give thema probibeting of 
Happier ins. | 
To the ſame oe: hh what. is above noted, it has 


been obſerved; that the ſtrain of writing in theſe letters 


can never ſerve to promote the intereſt of 1 eligion. This 
obſervation likewiſe ſhews the attention of the reader: 
and it readily calls to mind the reaſon why the ſews were 


fo averſe to the claim of Jeſus to be the Meſlah. The 


whole: tenor of his language, temper, and conduct, ap- 
PRO to them ſo much _ reverſe of being fit to pro- 
3 | mote: 
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XI FREFACE 
mote the intereſt of religion, that, for the ſake of that 
very intereſt, they conſpired apainſt him; as they did 
afterward, on the ſame account, © againſt his apoſtles- 
Nor did the Chriſtian cauſe begin to flouriſh and prevail 

in the world, till the Chriſtian leaders began to be more 
concerned about the intereſt of religion, than about the 
truth of the goſpel in its native ſimplicity: yea, in 
our on country, matters have proceeded ſo far, that 
many zealous Proteſtants, moved with the deepeſt con- 
cen for the intereſt of religion, have bound themſelves 

by oath, to extirpate ſuch as maintained the heayenly na- 
wre.of Chriſt's kingdom, and the ancient Chriſtian order. 
— But, more particularly, : 2 23 

The writer has had the ſatisfaction to find, that he 
has been pretty generally underſtood on the doctrine of 

faith. The ferment of che religious keeps him in coun- 
tenance here. Here. is a book, ſays one, writ to decry 
all practical godlineſs; another, he gives a very lame ac- 
eount of faith; a third, he makes nothing at all of faith, 
he makes it a mere non-entity ; a fourth, the faith of 
devils! Hence it appears, that the writer's doctrine has 
been as well underſtood as the goſpel can well be 


ſuppoſed to be by thoſe who diſlike it. As his obvious 
and often- declared aim was, to transfer the whole ſtreſs 
commonly laid on faith and its actings, in the matter 
of. juſtification, - to the ſunple truth known or belie- 
ved, even that ſame truth which is the object of envy, 
and ſource of torment to devils ; how could his opponents, 
or thoſe ho impugn che all- ſufficiency of the bare truth, 
to juſtify and give peace of conſcience, more clearly 
have ſhewn their apprehenſion of his meaning ? As for thoſe 
who incline to wink hard, leſt they ſhoald ſee too much, 
and, for want of a better way of ſhewing their diſlike, ſtill 


they might learn to expreſs their meaning more properly, 
from the vulgar ſtory of the Quaker's reply to his credi- 
tor, Who, meeting him at unawares, complained he could 


not find him at home, when he formerly came in queſt 

oF him. The reply was, „I did fee thee, but I did not 
; « love thee.” However, allowing them to uſe their. 
bo own ſtyle, we are commonly at no great loſs to gueſs his 
P 


meaning, who has no other reply to give his neighbours 


affect to ſay, they do not underſtand him, tis preſumed 
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urging upon him a mortifying truth, than, ( Sir, I den'r 
ec 'tindefftand your ᷑ 1.5} 


A cry has been raiſed againſt-theſe | "th 
meant to determine the future ſtate of ſome perſons whoſe 
doctrine is cenſured in them. Though the writer is ſen- 
ſible, that none but the more weak and fooliſn can ſe- 
rioufly hear ken to ſuch a cry; yet he is likewiſe ſenſible, 
that the wiſe, for their own ends, often indulge and en- 
courape the fooliſh, in believing! what they themſelves ſee 
no foundation for: therefore, as he is perſuaded, that the 
latter have as much concern With the goſpel as the for- 
mer, he thinks it proper to inform them, that when once = 
men have wrote books, ſo acquired an exiſtence as au- 
thors, they never die in that capacity, till their booxs 
are forgot, or have loſt all influence; conſequently, til! 
that happen, they lie equally expoſed to every one's cen- 
ſure or applauſe, as public edifices, ſtatues, or pictures. 

The zealous cry in favour of the dead, in this caſe, 
is well known, by all people of middling reflection, to 
have no force, no pertinent meaning in it, further than 
as it reſents an infalt'ſhewn to the reigning taſte of the 
living: All ſuch likewiſe know, that the names of au- 
thors and public ſpeakers, dead or living, are, on all 
hands, conveniently uſed, as the readieſt index to various 
points of doctrine, and particular branches of the pu blic 


taſte, when there is not the remoteſt intention to 

mine about any man's future ſtate. Vea, the writer is 
ſo far from having any occaſion to ſtand upon the defen= 
five here, that he has in readineſs enough, and more than 
enough, to put all his opponents to the bluſh, if they are 
capable of it. He has warmly oppoſed, with argu- 
ments hitherto unanſwered, all thoſe eminent preachers, 
who grudge mercy to the preateſt ſmners, even at the 
laſt hour: and though he has reaſon to conclude enemies 
to mercy to be none of the leaſt ſinners; yet he has no 
where grudged, but, on the contrary, expreſsly maintain 
ed the free. lom of mercy, even to them at the cloſe of 
life. The open ſtate of the fact then ſupports him in 
affirming, that he has ſnewn a more benevolent temper. 
to ſuch. preachers, than they to their fellow- creatures. 
But what avails it to the reader, what fort of men are 
either they or the writer! The great queſtion that con. 
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ers the reader is; What is divine trath? | I he fas, 
found that, he may boldly ſay, * Let God be- true, and 


<. eyery man a liar.. But to proceed: 


- If the writer, when he compoſed his letters, 88 any 


 Larchor"eyidience to ſupport the vehemence of his ſtyle a- 
gainſt the teachers and people moſt expoſed. 0 his cenſure, | 


he has got it abundantly now. The main force of his cen- 


ſure turned upon this, That he conſidered them as ene- 


mies to his notion of the goſpel, or of what ſaves men: 
and now, ſince his book was, publiſhed, he has got mani- 


fold recent proofs of their enmity to that notion: and 


what is remarkable in chis caſe is, that thoſe fame people 
who avowedly oppoſe that. notion, complain loudly, as if 
cheir favourite authors were highly injured, by being 
charged as oppoſers of that ſame notion. Thus their op- 


poſition to the doctrine maintained in the letters, while 


it operates in ſuch indirect ways, bears the manifeſt 

badge of oppoſition ta truth. Now, though ſome Gligent 
— ſhouldbe able to make it appear, that the writer 
has miſtaken any one or all of their favourite authors, in 
ſuppoſing their notion of the goſpel, or of faith, differed 


from his; yet ſtill it remains clear as funthine, that ſuch 


people at an abfard part, in calling it injurious to-cenfure 
ſuch authors, yea to cenſure them feverely, if it be true, 
that there is but one faith that faves men. Yea further, 
though the writer himſrif ſhould, upon more careful in- 
quiry, find that thoſe anthors agree with his on notion 

of faith, ſtill he would have reaſon to reject them as the 

favourite authors of fuck people; or, in other words, he 


Would have reaſon to reject them in the ſenſe wherein 


they are at bottom underſtood and adnſired by ſuch peo- 
ple. The writer profeſſes to agree with the apoſtles, 
fo do theſe people, fo alſo do Roman Catholics alid Scotch 
covenanters; but when they and he come to explain 
themſelves, they differ about che ſenſe of alhnoſt every 
notable expreſſion in the apoſtolic writings : yea the apo- 
ſtles themſelves are conſidered by ſome people as ſo 
many popes or cardinals, or rather as ſo many deities; 


and by others as ſo many political projectors of plans for 
national churches, and the dominion of the clergy ; 


while the writer conſiders them only as ſo many ſelf- de- 


| er une tes for a truck, which. neither — the "_ 
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ef any man, nor yet yields any proſpect of its ever pre- 


vailing in the world. The like turn of reflection may 
caſily be extended to the different notions men have of 
the character of the Meſſian. 
ERecmarkable has been the zeal for piety nd holineſs 
which the doctrine exhibited in theſe letters has awaken» 
ed in the minds of the religious. The doctrine of unli- 
mited mercy, ſcorning all the boaſted diſtinctions among 
men, ſeldom or never fails to move the ſpleen of thoſe 
who plume themſelves moſt on their devout character, 
and have the words piety, holineſs, and the like, moſt 
familiar in their mouths. The zeal of the moſt forward 
of this claſs, however much reſtrained in this land of 
liberty, does yet ſufficiently ſhew itſelf to be of the ſame 
nature with the vaunted holineſs of thoſe who ſaid, For 
sa good work we ſtone thee ay ” but—for what ? 
Ein one word, for impiety. 
I be writer has of late got many recent t proofs, clearly 
ſewing, how much our modern [Phariſees reverence - 
their renowned rabbies above the ſcriptures. He has 
got abundant reaſon to conclude, that they would eafil y 
have indulged him in. uſing great freedom with the goſpel, 
had he only ſhewn greater , deference. to the revered 
names of the demi- — of his country. Moreover, by 
the general ſtupid 1 — which they have openly a- 
vowed at the notion of a devout path to hell, they have 
-wn themſelves. no leſs inattentive to the New Teſta- 
ment, than their anceſtors were to the Old, who had the 
affurance to ſay, Search, and look, for out of Galilee 
ariſeth no prophet ; though their own ſcriptures ſhewed 
not only that the great light was to ſhine in Galilee, 
but alſo that the firſt prophet who preached repentance to 
the Gentiles, (even Jonah, whom, Chriſt referred to as 
His correſponding fign), was a Galilean.—— As to the 
notion of a devout path to hell, the paſſages aſeertaining 
and deſcribing ſuch a notion are too numerous to be quo- 
ted here. But if any of our modern Phariſees ſhould 
think the inquiry worth their while, they may conſult 


a concordance, at the word Herr. He who has not 


a 5 may read the 23d chapter of Matthew“ 5 
Nippel 
f * writer has no reaſon to be chagrined at his read: | 
ers. 
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PREFACE. 


ers. He is ſenſible, he is by far too ſmall an object for 
the reſentment they have ſhewn.- That which provokes 
them is well able to bear all the weight of their reſent- 
ment. The cauſe is far from being his. He was never 
worthy to ſtand among the meaneſt retainers. to it; nor 


would it ſuffer any loſs by the want of him; he only | 


would be the lofer.—— He is likewiſe ſenſible, it would 
be very fooliſh in him, to attempt, by any reconciling 
methods, to ſooth or allay that reſentment ; being perſua- 
ded, that the voice of him, who, at the beginning of 
the world, ranging mankind into two clafſes, ſaid, I wiLL 
PUT ENMITY, Cc. will as certainly have its conſtant 


effect to the end of it, as the word which ar firſt ſepara- 


ted the waters from the dry land. And though the 
cauſe of the diſallowed Meſſiah * will never prevail in 


lt may not be improper here to take ſome notice of a me- 
morable ſaying uſed by Chriſt for the inſtruction of his diſciples, 


when they were anxious about how and where his kingdom was to 


appear, and after he had given them various cautions ageinſt impo- 
fition on that head. The ſaying runs thus. © Whereſoever the 
« carcale is, there will the cagles be gathered together?” Nothing 
could be more fitly choſen, than this ſimilitude, to ſhew his diſci- 
pics how he would always be diſallo ed of men, yet precious to them that 
lie ve. What more nauſeous to men, and what more inviting. to 
eagles, than an expoſed earcaſe? The latter are led, by the rich ſa- 


vour of the moſt delicious food, to reſort. with , pleaſure. to that, 


wherein the former can perceive nothing but what is diſpiriting and 
diſguſting. Where-ever Chriſt's diſciples, united only by his 
word, meet together to remember his death; as their only recom» 
wendation to the divine favour, there'the power of his kingdom is 
manifeſt to them that believe; and where ever he ſhall at laſt de- 
fcend from heaven, there all bis redeemed will be , gathered toge- 
ther, and there the majeſty and power of his kingdom will be vi- 
{ible to all. Let the ſacrifice of Chriſt be diveſted of all the foreign 
conſiderations that have been added, in order to remove the diſpuſt 
of men, and it wilt be found, that to talk of living by that alone, 
will prove as difagreeable to the religious world now as of old, 
and provoke even many of the moſt ferious to turn away? with 
fomething, like the old complaint in their mouth, This is an hard 
ſaying, who can hear ii! Yea, we are aſſured, that, with this 
fame complaint in their mouth, many of thoſe expreſsly called his 


_ diſciples, went back, and, what is ſtil] more ſtriking, walked no 
more with him. The forementioned memorable ſaying likewiſe 
| ſets before us, in a very ſtrikiug view, what a ſovereign contempt 


Chriſt had for the applauſe of the world, and how careful he was 


to inſpire his diſciples with the ſame contempt, even while ſhewing | 


his conet ru for their welfare in the tendereſt manner. 
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this mortal ſtate, but remain as a bruiſed reed, at Fd | 
king flax; yet all its numerous and powerful enemies 
{hall never be able utterly to break or extinguiſh it. 
che midſt of weakneſs, poverty, and diſgrace, it will 
continue to be ſupported; by the ſecret aid of n till he 


2 revolution ſhall take place „hen the bruiſed reed 


become an iron rod, and che ſmoking flax a flaming 
fire. Then the cauſe, hitherto juſt not cruſhed, ſhall 
flouriſh and prevail effectually, and all. its enemies be 
confounded with everlaſting ſhame and contempt. | 
As the writer never — the honour to be a. rev erend 


_ gentleman, he has no title to urge on his neighbours his 


notion of the goſpel, under pretence of his being veſted 
with. any commiſſion, or bearing any meſſage from 


heaven. As he never had any pretenſions to prieſthood, 


it would be abſurd in him to move them, by declaring 
how much he would offer, ſuffer, or intercede for their be- 
nefit. As he ſtands perfectly on a level with them all as - 
to che kingdom of heaven, he has no title. to dictate to 
them, or aſſume any airs of authority over them; nor 
does it become him to quarrel with them ſor neglecting 
his creed: yea, he is well ſatisfied, that they run no riſk 
by deſpiſing any thing that comes from him, provided 
they reverence their Maker, to whom alone. they are ac- 
countable. On the other hand, they cannot reaſonably 
grudge him the liberty of exprelling himſelf with the ut | 
moſt confidence in behalf of his own. creed. Again, 
as he is perſuaded, tis not his buſineſs to conſult the in- 
tereſt of religion, otherwiſe than by maintaining the trum 


of the goſpel againſt all who corrupt it, and committing 


the ſucceſs wholly to heaven, he has no reaſon to be greatly 
diſconcerted at any oppoſition to his notion of that truth: all 
his readers then are very welcome for him to take their 
own choice, and treat it as they ſhall find . occaſion. 
Thofe who ancline .to reject it, have this to enc gurage 
them, that the great majority of thoſe who have the firit 

repute either for orthodoxy, godlineſs, or good ſenfe, will 
always be ready to keep them in countenance in ſo doing. 
And as for the cauſe to which che writer Profeſſes him- 
ſelf a retainer, he can aſſure them, that it is already as 
advantageouſly ſituate in the eren bo ſtands 
in no ad of any of mem. Pen (1 6, zit 27] yam * 
Let 
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Feet if one heartily approves his avowed notion, ho muſt 
be deſirous to ſee others perſuaded the ſame way with him- 
ſelf; and this deſire will naturally lead him, as occaſion 
| offers, to lay open the ground and reaſon of his perſuaſion. 
This the writer has done. Yet he is ſenſible iteis impoſ- 
ſible to ſatisfy many, who, in the face of the cleareſt e- 
vidence, will always reſume the old complaint, How long 
doſt thou make us to doubt 2— tell us plainly. He is 
likewiſe ſenſible, it belongs only to God ſo to mould and 
diſpoſe the minds of men, as to make them ſee things in 
their proper point of light, and accordingly underſtand 
them as they really are.—— The approach of death com- 
monly proves an effectual mean to rouſe the attention of 
men to their real condition. A goſpel ſuited to the 
taſte of the public „ is apparently moſt adyantageons in 
every ſtage of a man's life but the laſt. Then nothing 
but the diſallowed goſpel can ſupport his heart. This 
would readily appear, if we could collect the faffrages of 
the dy! e who admit the diſallowed goſpel, m; F 


the laſt of life in ſome ſort made preſent to them]; 
ſo they find themſelves under a neceſſity of admitting i 
as the only ſhield from deſpair. The great uſe of the. 
goſpel is, to ſerve as the cure of death, and the fear that 
precedes it. Thoſe who have not been much preſſed 
with the fear of death and its conſequences, , can. ſee very 
little in the goſpel worthy of their attention, however 
much they may flouriſh, and make fine ſpeeches about it. 
This preface may properly enough be concluded with 
a ſummary view of the ſcope of the letters, in the words 
of a motto, ſomewhere obſerved in a church. 


1 nn— Errantia lumina Teller, 
Cruce certa ſalus. 


Which may be Englihed . T 


% Fach wand'ring light bewilder'd men betrays; _ . 
« The croſs alone alvation ſure 1 1 


March I 759. 
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ITIRERON and AspaAsIo. 


LET T4 
DEAR SIR, | 


of Chriſtianity, in your two volumes of Me- 
ditations, &c. and in your ſermon, intitled, 
The croſs of Chriſt the Chriſtian's glory, afforded no ſmall 
ſatis faction to ſuch as profeſſed a hearty attachment to 


T HE uncommon, and therefore the more a- 
7 | miable, zeal, ſhewn for the peculiar doctrines 


thoſe doctrines, and filled them with the-warmeſt pre- 


poſſeſſion in favour of any thing that ſhould drop from 
your pen. It gave them pleaſure, to ſee the grand ar- 
ticle of the Chriſtian religion, which, you now well ſay, 
« ſeems to be little underſtood, and leſs regarded, if 
& not much miſtaken, and almoſt forgotten,” ſo warm- 
ly, and with fach a winning addreſs, maintained, in a 
book, which, on account of its various ornaments, rea- 
dily inſimuated itſelf into the hands of many who ſel- 
dom think the more important truth worthy of their at- 


tention. 


It behoved to pleaſe all who worſhip, as their God 
and Saviour, him who wrought that righteouſneſs, to 
ſee you, in all your excurſions through nature, makin 
every thing that is beautiful, every thing that is | 
in the creation, to ſerve as foils to the glory of his di- 
vine perſon, and to the importance of that ſervice he has 
done for men. How different is your ſtrain of reaſoning 
here, from that of moſt of our religious philoſophers ? 

Y Ok bs e While 
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SSI TERS on Let. I. 
While they awaken our admiration at the number, mag 
nitades, and diſtances of the ſtars, and call up our at- 
tention to the wile and beneficial order of the univerſc, 
© they employ all their eloquence to perſuade us, that the 
grandeſt view of the divine Majeſty, that the brighteſt 
Gela y of his perfections, is to be found there. They 
—— regulate our devotion, and animate our hopes, ac- 
cording to the character of him which they are pleaſed to 
read us from thence. And all this, with a ſupercilious 
neglect of, and, as it were, in a contemptuous contraſt 
to that diſcovery of the divine perfections which was 
ſhown to men when God was made manifeſt m the fleſh. 
Though theſe gentlemen will look down upon you 
with an air of ſcornful pity on this account; yet you are 
ſufficiently kept in countenance, by the unanimous voice 
of that order of mtelligent beings, in compariſon of 
whom the greateſt philoſophers muſt be conſidered as 
children and fools. The angels, thoſe attendants on 
the throne of the Moſt High, who were witneſſes to the 
bringing of the creation into order; who ſaw his glory 
through the whole, and ſhouted for joy when it recei- 
ved the finiſhing touch; who, when the Saviour ap- 
peared, had the experience of ſeveral thouſand years ; 
and who had always been employed in meſſages about 
the concerns of men: they, ſurely, muſt be allowed to 
have the moſt intimate acquaintance with the works of 
God, and the quickeſt diſcernment of his glory therein: 
yet, in their ſong of praiſe, upon the appearance of him 
who was born to die for men, while they point to him 
as yet a babe lying in a manger, they plainly ne 135 
that they now beheld more of the glory of God, 
they had hitherto ſeen in all his works beſide. pen 
good authority, then, may you conſider the greateſt di- 
ſtances as contracting into a ſpan, and the greateſt mag- 
nitudes as ſhrinking into atoms, in compariſon of the 
condeſcenſion that appears here. Though your ſenti- 
ments here may ſeem to ſink in the eyes of a few below; 
yet they receive the ſtamp of the true ſublime, yea, 1 
dare venture to fay, of the only ſublime, in the eyes „ 
the innumerable company above. 
hut it is not auf purpoſe, to point out the many beats 
u * | Inſtances of the true table,” that | 


Let. J. Tutzrxon and AsPAs10. 3 
are to be found throughout your Meditations. - I have 
ſaid enough to ſhew, with what a fayourable bias I en- 
tered upon the reading of Theron and Aſpaſio., And I had 
no ſooner opened the book, than my appetite was whet- 
ted, by hearing, that the GRAND ARTICLE of 
THE IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS was 
to make the principal figure. And here I cannot for- 
bear noticing, how pertinently you adduce the ſenſe of 
a paſſage from Witſius *, with great propriety ſetting 
forth the ſtrong influence that the doctrine of juſtifica- 
tion, according as it is well or ill ſtated, has upon the 
whole ſtructure of the Chriſtian religion. You will not 
then think it ſtrange, if, while I read forward, my at- 
_ tention was chiefly awake to obſerve, if this doctrine 
was juſtly ſtated, according to its primitive ſimplicity, 
in oppoſition to the various ways, wherein it has been 
artfully corrupted, and accommodated to the pride and 
luſts of men. And I may add, that ſuch was my confi» 
dence in you, that I was diſpoſed to allow you as ample- 
freedom in writing, as the Roman dictator had in com- 
manding, with this ſole proviſion, that the grand article 
ſhould ſuffer no detriment. Conſidering the excellency 
of this article, and that the leaſt foreign mixture, like 
the dead fly in the precious ointment, deprives us of its 
genuine favour and benefit, we cannot be too cautions of 
its purity. The apoſtle of the Gentiles, writing to thoſe, 
of whom he had borne record, that the teſtimony of - 
Chriſt was confirmed in them; to thoſe whom he had e= 1 
ſpouſed to one huſband, that he might preſent them as a E 
chaſte virgin to Chriſt ; yet addreſſes them in is man= *" 0 
ner. I am jealous over you with the jealouſy of God. 
— I fear leſt by any means, as the ſerpent beguiled Eve 
through his ſubtilty, ſo your minds ſhould be corrupted from 
the ſimplicity that is in Chriſt T. And I am apt to think, 
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_ *® The paſſage referred to in Witſius, may not improperly be con. 
ſidered as a paraphraſe or illuſtration of the deſignation which Lu- 
ther, in his ſpirited manner, gave to that ſame doctrine, when he 
called it, Articulus ſtantis ou Pet eccleſia. - | 

f anroryrog ng erg Tov Kperor, ſingleneſs toward Chriſt, Theſe 
words, as they ſtand in connection, muſt, I think, denote that ſim- 
plicity, or ſingleneſs of affection toward the one buſband, which is 


inconſiſtent with every the leaſt unchaſte deſire toward any other. 
T1 1 e "has 
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that, had you conſidered, with a more jealous eye, the. 
writings of ſome popular preachers which you have read, 
the occaſion of my preſent addreſs to you might have been 
prevented. For I am willing to believe, that you have 
got your firſt taſte of the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtiani- 
ty from higher and purer ſources than theſe. 

But not to detain you, ſo much were my fondeſt hopes 
gratified, in reading many of the dialogues, by finding 
the grand article ſo clearly and warmly ſupported, that, 
though I met with ſcattered hints that ſomewhat a- 
farmed my jealouſy, yet, like one averſe to believe what 
gives him pain, I was willing to overlook theſe, and to 
preſume, that they did not enter into your leading de- 
ſign, till the ſixteenth dialogue completed my diſappoint- 

ment. Then I was obliged to ſay, Alas! how is the 
fine gold become dim! Has our favourite author then 
at laſt fo far loſt ſight of the imputed righteouſneſs, as to 
mix another with it? Has he fo imbarraſſed, or rather 
ſnut up our acceſs to the divine righteouſneſs, as to hold 

forth a preliminary human one, as ſome way expedient, 
or rather neceſſary, to our nJoying the comfort and be- 
nefit of it! | 


a Drin Six, Having thus far opened my heart to you, 
it is neceſſary that T ſhould now ſet before you the paſſa- 
ges that compelled me, with regret, to ſpeak as I have 
Juſt now done. But before I proceed, I would firſt beg 

leave to conſider you, rather as the author of that firſt- 
rate ſermon I mentioned above, than as a ſpeaker in 

theſe dialogues, and to addreſs you accordingly, while 

I lay before you my complaint againſt Aſpaſio. This li- 

berty 1 beg on two accounts ; firſt, for my eaſe in quo- 

ting from dialogues; and then for my pleaſure in wrt- 

ting, that I may, as much as poſſible, thun the diſagree- 

able office of uſing the ſtyle of an opponent directly, to 

one who has afforded me much pleaſure, and never in- 
"tended me any provocation. 

Then let me add, that as I have the pleaſure of a- 
greeing with you in your juſt diſregard of thoſe terms, 
hatched in the ſchools, on pretence indeed of methodi- 
Zing, but which have, in effect, ſerved to obſcure and 
conwund the plain truths of the goſpel; ſo do I likewiſe 
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judge, chat it would be very impertinent to vas. your 
patience, by animadverting upon words or forms of ex- 


preſſion, where things of moment are not at ſtake. So 
that, however ſhort I make my quotations, to avoid be- 


ing tedious, my only aim is, to point at what I take to 


be the real meaning and tendency of the places * 


whence they are drawn. 


Laſtly, let it all along be remembered, that no man 


profeſſing the Chriſtian truth, can hold any error about 
chat truth, without, at the ſame time, holding ſome 
double meaning of the words wherein that truth is de- 
lvered, whether he himſelf be aw are of it or not. 
In the ſmall firſt edition, vel. 3. p. 278. The- 
ron, repeating a definſtion of faith formerly given by 
Aſpaſio, ſays, Faith, you ſay, is a real perſuaſion, that 
the bleſſed Jeſus has thed his blood for ine, fulfilled all 
„ righteouſneſs in my ſtead,” &c. Again, in p. 286. 


Aſpaſio ſays, —T would only maintain, that an appro- 


« priation of Chriſt is eſſential to faith; that none have 


« the proper ſcriptural faith, but thoſe who are taught 


„ by the enlightening Spirit to ſay, He bed his blood for 
cc me. 

Pag. 272.278. Theron, after agreeing with Aſpa- 
fio about the all- ſufficiency of Chriſt's righteouſneſs, makes 
it ſeems to be quite out of 
« my reach.” To obviate this complaint, Aſpaſio in- 
quires, * Are you ſenſible that you zeed this immaculate 
« and perfect righteouſneſs of our Saviour? This be- 
ing anſwered in the affirmative, is followed by another 


- queſtion, © Do you earneſtly deſire this righteouſneſs ? ?” 


which alſo receives the like anſwer; but ſtall a tacit 
complaint remains conched in theſe words, And that 
„would be a bleſſed day, a day greatly to be diſtin- 
« guiſhed, Which ſhould bring it zear to my view, and 
&« Horne to my ſoul.“ - Aſpatio, in his reply, after put- 
ting the caſe, of 'Theron being overtaken by a dark and 
tempeſtuous night, and arriving late at the houſe of 
ſome valued friend, addreſſes him thus: Was you not 
& willing to gain admittance ?. &c. The adored im- 


e manuel profeſſes himſelf equally Willing to come unto 
6 you who hearken to his voice, and conſent to his o- 
2 n, equally willing to make his abode with 
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« you, to manifeſt his glories 3 in you, and communicate 
“ his merits to yu. | 


Der. I cannot open my heart. Ahh. Chriſt has 


& the key of David, Cc. Since you hunger after the 
& righteouſneſs, and thirſt for the Spirit of the crucified 
« holy Jeſus, he himſelf has pronounced you Ceed. 

& Ther. Ah! my Aſpaſio! I cannot believe; I feel my 


impotency. My mind is, as you formerly hinted, 


« like the withered arm. Asp. It is no ſmall advan- 
ce tage, Theron, to be convinced of our inability in this 
4 reſpe&. This is, if not the beginning of faith, the 


““ ſign of its approach; and ſhews it to be, if not in 
.« the ſoul, yet at the very door. Fear not, m 


« friend; he that bids you ſtretch out, will ſtrengthen 

« the withered arm. He firſt makes us ſenſible of our 
% weakneſs, and then fr/fils all the good pleaſure E his 
& will, and the work of faith with POO 

« Can you doubt of his willingneſs ? Ms you 
are ſenſible of your impotence, beware of the contrary 
extreme. Becauſe you cannot, by your own ſtrength, 
& exerciſe faith, let not this occaſion a tame reſignation 
& of yourſelf to infidelity. You muſt endeayour, dili- 
« gently endeavour, to believe; and wait and pray for 
« the divine Spirit. Though it is his office to. teſtify of 
Chriſt, and bring near the Redeemer's righteouſneſs ; 
8 r his influences are not to ſuperſede, but to encourage 
* our own efforts. Work out your own ſalvation with 
« fear and trembling ; here is our duty: for it is Cod 
ec that worketh in you both to will and to do; here is our 
% encouragement. 

« You was once, Theron, a zealous adyocate for good 
ce works. Now you ſeem to have abandoned your 
« clients. Remember, my dear friend, what our Lord 
6 Jcſus Chriſt ſays, This is the work of Cod, of all 
« works moſt acceptable and moſt honourable to the 
«& divine Majeſty, that you believe on him whom he hath 
40 ſent. 

ce Ther. The true belief, according to your notion, 
& Aſpaſio, is ſo refined and exalted a virtue, that I ve 
4 : much queſtion whether I ſhall ever be able to atrain 
it. | 


Asp. If you are e unable to attain it, is the Lord un- 
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ce able to give it? Our ſufficiency for this, and every good 


„ ſuppoſe our condition ſafe, though we dare not pre- 


is mine, and I am his? Aſp, —— Let thete perſons 
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& work, Is not in ourſelves, bur in God.” — 
Pag. 284. © Ther. To truſt in Chriſt as an all- ſuffi- 
& cient Saviour, and rely on him for who/e ſalvation, 
& js not this real faith? Ap. If you truſt in the all- 
ce ſufficiency of his wz/, as well as of his power, you 
c practiſe what I recommend.” 
Pag. 297. © Ther. If we feel an averſion to ſin, and 
ce prize the bleſſed Jeſus above all things; if the pre- 
0 yailing bias of our affections be to the divine Redeem- 
« er, and the habitual breathing of our ſouls after a 
« conformity to his image; may we not ſuppoſe our- 
&« ſelves poſſeſſed of the truth and reality, though we 
% have not the confidence and rejoicing of faith? I 
« fay we, becauſe I apprehend this is not my peculiar 
& caſe, but common to myſelf and many others. I aſk 
therefore, in their name and in my own, may we not 


« {ume to uſe the language of the ſpouſe, My beloved 


know, whatever their names or their circumſtances 
« are, that they have as good a right to adopt the 
« words you mention, as Philenor has to call theſe gar- 
« dens his own. Yet they will do well to remember, 
& that theſe qualifications, however amiable, are by no 3 
means the ground of their right. They are to advance 
* their claim, and hold faſt the bleſſing, not as men | 
« ornamented with fine endowments, but as poor, in- 


“ digent, guilty ſinners. For ſuch the Saviour is pro- 


« vided, to ſuch his benefits are propoſed, and on ſuch 
his grace will be magnified,” „ 
Pag. 301. On occaſion of Theron and Aſpaſio taking 
ſnelter in the ſummer-houſe from a violent ſtorm, Chriſt 
being fitly repreſented as a covert from the ſi orm and from 
rain, Aſpaſio proceeds thus: © If this is a proper em- 
blem of Chriſt, to what ſhall we liken faith? To a 


% perſuaſion, that the ſhelter of the ſummer-houſe is 


free for our uſe? that we are welcome to avail our- 
« ſelves of the commodious retreat? Would this de- 


6 fend us from the inclemencies of the weather? would 


« this keep us dry amidſt the deſcending deluge ? would 
this bare perſuaſion, unlefs reduced to practice, be 
r 2 Oh - "_ 
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15 *- Any manner of advantape to our eg No, ſure- 
We muſt actually fly to the ſhelter, and we muſt 
cc actual y apply the Saviour ; otherwiſe I ſee not what 
, comfort or benefit can be derived from either. 
. Ther, May I then, from this inſtant, look upon 
% Chriſt, his glorious perſon, his perfect righteouſneſs, 
ce and his precious death, as my certain inheritance ? - 
% May 1 firmly believe, that, through this grand and 
“ immenſely meritorious - cauſe, I ſhall have pardon and 
& acceptance, true holineſs, and endleſs falyation ? 
« Aſp. Why ſhould you not believe all this fray 2 You 
« have the ſame reaſon to believe with a ſteady confi- 
58 dence, as to believe with any degree of affiance. It 
& js the free promiſe of the goſpel addreſſed to ſinners, 
„% that warrants the latter; and the very fame F 
&«& authoriſes che nee 5 | 
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Having now quoted enough at EE I ſhall "ks 
make a ſtand. And before I proceed to a more particu- 
lar notice of the ſeveral pailages, I cannot help reflecting 
wich regret on the many artifices that have been deviſed 
by ſome, and .unwarily adopted and propagated by o- 

_ thers, ſerving to throw mitt betwixt the eyes of men, 
and the glory of that righteouſneſs which delivers from | 
death; ſerving to confound and perplex their minds a- 
bout the way of enjoy ing the unſpeakable comfort there- ,, 
in laid open to the guiltieſt of mankind, in their. moſt 

| deſperate circumſtances ; ſerving, in ſhort, to render of 
none effect the goſpel of our ſalvation. I ſpeak not of 
thoſe who have employed their weapons againſt the per- 
ſon and work of Chriſt, endeayouring to make us loſe. 
fight of him as a divine perſon, and of his acting as the 
ſubſtitute and repreſentative of ſinners in the whole of 
his obcdience unto death; ſuch as have got any taſte 
of the good word of God, arc not in the greateſt danger 

of being ſubverted by theſe : but I ſpeak of thoſe tcach- 
ers, Who, having largely inſiſted on the corruption of 
human nature, concluded the whole world guilty before 
God, cloquently ſet forth the neceſſity of an atonem Dy 

| zealouſly maintained the ſcriptural doctrine concet = 
che perion and work of Chriſt ; yet, after all, leave us 
28 uch! in the Gak as 10 our comfort, + as if Jeſus "had. 


Let. I. Tuxzox and As As1oO0. 
had never appeared; and mark out as inſuperable a taſk 
for us, as if he had not finiſhed his work; while, with 
great aſſiduity and earneſtneſs, they, bulied in deſeri- 
bing to us, animating us with various encouragements, 
n I andßfurniſhing us with manifold inſtructions, how to 
7 perform tha — rng ſomething which is to make out 
4 our connect on with Chriſt, and bring his righteouſneſs 
home to us; that ſomething which has got many names, 

and includes divers conſiderations ; ; all which have been 
ſuppoſed to be comprehenged under the ſcriptural expreſ- 
ſion FAITH} as te which, . after all they have told 
us abou it, we t as great a loſs to tell diſtintly 
hat we are doing when we perform it, 
2 if) not greater than when they began. 
| „by all who believe the ſcriptures, the power 
and cunning of che prime enemy of mankind, whoſe 
work ſtands in direct ' oppoſition to the Spirit of truth, 
muſt be . acknowledged to be very active in promoting 
and inforcing the influence of all thoſe gloſſes on the 
ſcriptures, by which the minds of men have been dar- 
kened about that bleſſed trath which contains the only 
ground of hope for them, and by which they have been 
furniſhed. with directions ſetting them to work to do 
| ſomething, under; whatever name » to make up their 
peace with God : yet, at the ſame time it muſt be own» 
's ed, that all this fort of doctrine draws its origin from a 
very broad and deep root in depraved human nature, 
from a principle firmly ſettled in the heart of every fool 
and of every philoſopher. Hence it is that C hriſtianity 
can never become popular in any nation, unleſs it be 
taught in ſuch a manner as to leave room for the -grati- 
fication of this common principle; and hence it is that 
philoſophers will always have a copious fund of argu- 
ments againſt it, and will always deſpiſe it as unſuitable 
to nature; though the wiſeſt and beſt of them, accor- 
ding to the hiſtory of human nature given us by its au- 
thor, poſſeſs it only in its deprav ed condition, and can 
have no opportunity of obſerving it in others but in oat 
{ame condition: (ED 
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Ix order to have a proper view of this common + pine 
ciple, we muſt trace it to its ſource, and n. man 
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in his firſt condition. The ſcripture chen gives us to 


underſtand, that when man was created, and paradiſe 
fitted up for him, he was framed to live, or enjoy the 


divine favour, by his own righteonſneſs. He was not 


made like other animals, to live by his food alone: he 


was framed to know his dependence on his Creator, to 


hear his voice, and obey it; and thus to be conſcious of 


his favour, ſo long as he was conſcions of having 
done nothing to deſerve the loſs of it. So we find he 
received his food by a formal grant from the voice of 
God, and included in that grant a command to be a 


teſt of his loyalty and dependence: and his obedience 


was to be the ſecurity of all his happineſs. If it be in- 
quired, what was the language of nature then, as to the 
concerns of man with God ? we muſt ſay, that God 
was very profuſe in his gifts, and no leſs peremptory in 
his commands; that he was very Kind to the obedient, 
and no leſs ſevere to the tranſgreſſor: we muſt ſay, 
that man conld have no hope of any further friendly 


correſpondence with him, if once his righteouſneſs was 


ſtained with one act of diſobedience. And the condem- 


nation that has ſince followed, of all mankind to death, 


for one ſingle tranſgreſſion, and that not of what is 
called moral, but of a poſitive precept, is a ſtanding 


proof of the extent of the divine diſpleaſure againſt ſin. 


When man became a ſinner, nature could point out 
no way of relief for him. Every attempt now to be- 


come righteous before God, and much more every ima- 


gination that God would afliſt him in any ſuch attempt, 


behoved to be criminal in man, and to carry in it a diſ- 
honourable reflection againſt his Creator and Judge, as 


if he could be pleaſed with an imperfect righteouſneſs, 


or a righteonſneſs ſtained with ſm *. Yer as, by his 


e * 


original conſtitution, he was framed to live by his own 


righteouſneſs, and to enjoy an happy earthly life as its 


reward; and as he knows no other ſupports n de- 


P Notwithſtanding what is above ſaid, I am far from billing g 
that any honeſt or ſincere attempt to pleaſe God, ever failgd of ſuc- 
ceſs. Yea, I am ready to ſhew, that all objections and impediments 


have been, by a particular divine edict for that purpoſe, removed 
and diſpenſed with in favour of all who are — well N | 
whenever they ſhall be found, ; ; 


Fair c 
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to Wfpair, he till retains the ſtrongeſt propenſity toward 
iſe WE both theſe. And though diſappointment has hitherto at- 
he iended all his attempts this way; yet his pride ſtill flat= 
ot Wtcrs him with the proſpect of better ſucceſs, by means of 
he new improvements in his attempts. —_ 
to This propenſity, this common principle in all men, 
of muſt now be conſidered as nature corrupted ; and it is 
ng from this ſource that we find the ſcripture deducing all 
he the corruption that 1s in the world. . 
of WF Every ſcheme of religion deviſed by men, has been 
"2 contrived for the gratifying of this principle : and from 
ce hence every corruption of that religion which came 
n- BW from heaven takes its riſe. But when I reflect to whom 
he I am writing, I find myſelf eaſed of the trouble of in- 
0 ſiſting on the manifold proofs that might be adduced for 
ui WF this: for every one who agrees with the apoſtle in ſay- 
nt, ing, Far be i *! that T ſhould glory, ſave in the croſs,of 
1Y's our Lord Feſus Chriſt, by whom the world is crucified unte 
ily nne, and I unto the world, muſt fee how oppolite the go- 
vas ſpel is to this univerſal bias, this corruption of nature. 
m- Every doctrine then which teaches us to do or endea- 
th, WW vour any thing toward our acceptance with God, ſtands 
is oppoſed to the doctrine of the apoſtles ; which, inſtead 
ng of directing us what to do, ſets before us all that the 
1. moſt diſquieted conſcience can require, in order to ac- 
out ceptance with God, as already done and finiſhed by Je- 
be- WW {as Chriſt. What Chriſt hath done, is that which 
na- pleaſes God; what he hath done, is that which quiets 
pt, che guilty conſcience of man as ſoon as he knows it: fo 
l- chat whenever he hears of it, he has no occaſion for any 
as other queſtion but this, Is it true or not? If he finds it true, 
es, he is happy; if not, he can reap no comfort by it. If 
his WW then we flight the comfort ariſing from the bare per- 
wn ſuaſion of this, it muſt be owing, at bottom, to our 
2 {ighting this bare truth, to our ſlighting the bare work 
e- | FE 
8 Muy yevorro. As this Greek phraſe is commonly uſed by Paul, 
ing, to repel with abhorrence ſome reflection againſt the divine character, 
ſuc- 


there is a manifeſt impropriety in applying the phraſe 2 by our 
ents tranſlators to ſuch caſes; as when the reflection is ſignified thus, 
wed. Ts God unrighteous ? to repel it by ſaying, God forbid. And all the 
fed, caſes wherein Paul uſes the Greek dial, will be found to be near- 
"5 I; akin to this. of 
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12 LETTERS on Let. I. 
of Chriſt, and our conſidering it as too narrow a foun- 
dation whereon to reſt the whole weight of our accept- 
ance with God. Whereas all Chriſtians of the {ame 
ſtamp with Paul, can never ſee it in too bare a light, 
and are ready to ſay, Far be it! that we ſhould glory, 

_ fave in the croſs, where that work was finiſhed. _ 0 
On the other hand, if the ſinner finds his firſt glimpſe 
of comfort, his firſt ray of hope, from any other ſource; 
if he finds any good motions already begun in his heart, 
and finds reaſon to conſider God as ſeconding and for- 
warding ſuch motions ; then his friendly correſpondence 
with God is already begun : for he finds he has already 
begun to move in a courſe wherein he is favoured and 
aſſiſted by God. And it may welF be affirmed, that 
by whatever means his friendly correſpondence with | 
God is begun, much more may it be carried on and per- 
fected by the ſame or the like means. For as he im- 
proves in goodneſs, he has ſtill more reaſon to look for 
freſh ſupplies of aſſiſtance from God, than in his firſt 

| feeble and doubtful attempts. Even as all who glory 
only in the croſs, and have got their firſt taſte of peace 
with God from the bare work finiſhed there, may well 
reaſon in this manner, Much more then being now juſtified 
by his blood, we ſhall be ſaved from wrath through him. 
Whatever doctrine then teaches us to think, that our 
friendly correſpondence or acceptance with God is be- 
gun by our own good endeayours, ſeconded by the di- 
vine aid, or even firſt prompted by the divine mflu- | 
ence, leads us to look for acceptance with God by our 
own - righteouſneſs : for whatever I do, however aſſiſt- 
ed or prompted, is ſtill my own work ; otherwiſe the 
moſt common actions of life could not be called our 
own, ſeeing in all theſe we muſt {till acknowledge our 
dependence on God, in whom we live, move, and have 
our being. Agreeably to what is now ſaid, we may 
find philoſophers and Phariſees, both ancient and mo- 
dern, in the height of their ſelf-applauſe, acknowled- 
ging divine aſſiſtance, and ready to agree in uſing lan- 
guage like this, Cod, I thank thee for my excellency above 
other men. | 


— 


ion then as we would end it. 


We muſt begin our relig | 
Our acceptance with God, firſt and laſt, muſt reſt 85 
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tirely on the work finiſhed by Jeſus Chriſt on the croſs 4 


or we muſt betake ourſelves to what many call the. reli- 


gion of nature „ and what God warrants us to call the 
religion of pride, as being no leſs oppoſite to the law 


oc nature, than to the goſpel. 


Bur it is now time that we ſhould hear Aſpaſio. He 
tells us,“ Faith is a real perſuaſion chat Chriſt died 


This account of faith given us by Aſpaſio, ſeems to 
me ſomewhat to reſemble the arch of a bridge thrown 


cover a river, having the one end ſettled on a rock, and 


the other on ſand or mud, fo needing a great many ſub- 
ſidiary props to ſupport its own weight; and which af - 
ter all is liable to be undermined by every land-flood or 


well of the river; and therefore the traveller had need 


to be cautious how he ventures upon it. | 

That Chriſt died, that he gave his life a ranſom for 
many, is indeed a truth fully aſcertained in the ſcrip- 
tures, and eſtabliſhed there, firm as a rock, for the re- 


| Hef of the ſhipwrecked and the deſperate ; yea, many 


finding reſt here, have been determined to follow Chriſt, 
at all hazards, having no other reaſon to pive for their 
attachment, but, T hor haſt the words of eternal life. 
That Chriſt died for me, is a point not ſo eaſily ſet- 
fled: and therefore I am not ſurpriſed to find Aſpaſio las 
bouring hard, with much eloquence and {kill, to eſtabliſh 
it by a variety of props; and after all very ready, not 
only to pardon, but alſo to ſympathize with his friend 
upon his remiſſneſs and inactivity to come up to it. 
This is a point which the ſcripture no where aſcer- 
tains; ſo far from it, that it often aſfirms the final per- 
dition of many, not merely hearers of the goſpel, but 
who haye heard and received it with joy ; yea of thoſe 
who have made ſuch progreſs, that their only deficiency 
is, that their fruit came not to perfection. It affirms, 
that ſuch as have been enlightened, and have taſted of 


the heavenly gift, and have been made partakers of the 


Holy Ghoſt, and have taſted the good word of God, and 
the powers of the world to come, may yet fall away ir- 
recoverably. Yea it declares, in paſſages plainly point- 
ing to zealous profeſſors of Chriſtianity, that wide is 
. | a. 
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the gate and broad is the way which leadeth unto de- 
ſtruction, and many there be which go in thereat ; that 
ſtrait is the gate and narrow is the way which leadeth 
unto life, and few there be that find it; that many ſhall 
ſeek to enter in, and ſhall not be able; yea that not- 
withſtanding their great confidence about their acquaint- 
ance with Chriſt, and their intereſt in him, and their ex- 

perience of his preſence with them, he will at laſt fay 


unto them, I never knew you, depart from me. When 


they are condemned then as hypacrites and unbelievers, 


they are not condemned for want of Aſpaſio's faith ; and 


that for theſe two reaſons. The firſt is, It was never 
true that Chriſt died for them ; the ſecond is, They were 
not faulty in this reſpect; for the ſacred text deſcribes 
gr as rather too confident about their intereſt in 
Chriſt. 3. | 5 

The goſpel propoſes nothing to be believed by us, 
but what is infallibly true, whether we believe it or 
not. For ſhall our unbelief make the faith or veracity 
of God of none effect? Far be it! Heaven and earth ſhall 


paſs away, but not one of his words ſhall fall to the 


ground. The goſpel, which foretells the final perdition 


olf ſo many of its hearers, ſo many ſeriouſly and zealouſly - 


exerciſed about it, can never warrant us to perſuade e- . 
very one who hears it, to believe that Chriſt died for 
him; unleſs we ſhall ſay that Chrift died for every indi- 


Vidual of mankind, and conſequently that none of man- 


kind owe their ſalvation wholly to his death. 

Though I do not fee how Aſpaſio's account of faith 
can be maintained without ſaying this, yet I would be 
far from charging a conſequence of my drawing, upon 
Aſpaſio, as his doctrine. Though in his beginning to per- 
ſuade the young Eugenio. to be a Chriſtian, he directly 


affirms to him, that Chriſt died for him, vol. 1. P. 237. 


J would rather chuſe to look on this as ſpoken by way 
of ingratiating addreſs to gain the young gentleman's 


favourable attention, or on account of ſome amiable diſ- 


poſition he had obſerved about him, than to. conclude 
from thence that Aſpaſio would affirm the ſame thing to 
every individual of the human race. 2 
Aſpaſio's favourite poet ſeems to me to be more con- 
fiſtent with himſelf on this point; for he roundly maine 


tas, 
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tains, at Chriſt died, as well for infidels as for believers, 
as well for the damned as for the faved. A in- 
fidels „he ſays, 


« And was the ranſom 121 it was: and paid 
« (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for vn. 
Night 4. 
Pointing to Caiaphas at the laſt judgment, 
« Miſtaken C aiaphas ah! which blaſphem'd, 


Thou or thy pris ner? which ſhall be condemn'd ? 
«© Well mightſt thou rend thy garments, well exclaim, 


e Deep are the horors of eternal flame 


But God is good! tis wondrous all! ev'in he 

Thau gay 2 to death, ſhame, torture, dy d for thee.” 
Laſt Day, book 2» 
Deſcribing the horrors of the damned, | 
« Ah! mercy! mercy! art thou dead above? 
« Is love extinguiſh'd in the ſource of love ? | 
«© Bold that I am, did heav'n ſtoop down to hell? 

„ Thr expiring Lord of life my ranſom ſeal ? 

* Have I not been induſtrious to provoke ; _ 

From his embraces obſtinately broke? 764d. book 3. 


According to him, then, che damned are originally as 
much intereſted in the death of Chriſt as the ſaved; and 
if we inquire what conſtitutes the difference, or to what 
the happy ſtate of the latter 1s originally owng we 825 


gather 1 it from ſuch lines as theſe. 


« Nature delights in progreſs, in advance __. 
ce From worſe to better: but when mind. advances 
« Progreſs in Part depend upon themſelves. 


I preſume that the emphatic y . repeated in an addreſi 
to the wicked in the cloſe of the n; intitled, The croſs f Chriſt 


the Chriſtian's glory, is not to be uiderſicod'in the like extents inths 


Night-thou 5 Look unto the crucified Jeſus, why does be hang 

% on that tree? why is his fleſh rent with irons? It is for you, 

« ſinners Beg 50. That blood is poured out to cleanſe you from gail. | 
— cal your conſeiences. © 

Here I beg leave to make one obvious reflection, that n | 

mitates the 12 of his favourite author on a point about whieh they 

think differently, dame care wem taken to . difference 
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" Heay” n aids exertion; greater makes the great, 7 

„ 'The volurtary little leſſens more. 1 E 
O be a man! and thou ſhalt be a Cod | 
e And half, ſelf-made {Re how divine!“ Nj 9. 


Addreſſing man, 


« —Dread eternity has ſown her froth 
% Of bliſs and wo in thy deſpotic breaſt ; _ | 
heaven and hell depend 1285 thy choice,” Ibid. 


Addreſſing Lorenzo, 


e And JUST are all, deterin'd to reclaim; 
Which fets that title high within thy reach.” Ibid. 


After expreſſing averſion to inſiſt on the torments a- 
Waiting the wicked, he addreſſes the muſe thus : 


© But rather, if thou know'ſt the means, unfold 
„ How they with tranſport may the ſcene behold. 

„ Ah how! but by repentance, by a mind 

& Quick and ſevere its own offence to find? 

« By tears, and groans, and never-cealing care, 

« And all the yup Violence of pray'r = $6 
| Laſt Day, book 2. 

—Reaſon rebaptiz/d me + pa adult, 

873 « Wok d true and falſe in her impartial ſcale ; 

« My heart became the convert of my head. 


& feaſon purſu'd is faith; | I 
 « Reaſon the root, fair faith is but the flower. Night 4. 
wer © amp alone can juſtify his death ; 
Nor that unleſs his death can juſtify 
_ © Relenting guilt in Heav'n's indulgent ſight. 
_ & Itfick of folly I relent, he writes 
12 Nr name in heaven, with that inverted ſpear 
« (A ſpear deep dipt in blood!) which peirc'd his ſide; ; 
& And open'd there a font for all mankind, 


„Who ſtrive, who combat crimes, to drink and live. 
This, only this, ſubdues the fear of death.” Ibid. 


Theſe lines, and- many others to the ſame purpoſe, 
need no comment ; We need not wonder, then, that a 


_ {o neryous in his Gelen and ſo bold in his 1 


\ 
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| and whoſe leading ſentiment in religion is ſo agreeable 
to the univerſal bias, ſhould be very acceptable to the 
public, and that the preſs ſhould ſcarcely ſupply the de- 
| mands for his writi 

In this author, we' have a lively inſtance, ſhewing | us, 
to what heights men may go, in fervent expreſſions, and 
even rapturons ſentiments, about the atonł ment; While 
pet they conſider all the grand things revealed concern- 

ing it only as ſo many and excellent materials to 
work upon, in order to eſtabliſh their own righteonſneſs, 
and attain ſome ' diſtinguiſhing qualification beyond o- 
chers for acceptance with God; or, in fewer works 
while yet they conſider them only as a proper foo 
for Inman pride. What uninſpired man ever expreſſed 
| a bolder ſentiment about the atonement an What is con- 

tained in theſe lines ? | 


« What can awake = 5 7 this, 9 os 
«© Expended Deity on human weal 2” Night 4. 


Yet, perhaps, it will appear, in the ſequel, that miſtakes 
about the divine grace manifeſted in the atonement, 
miſtakes far leſs obvious and glaring than thoſe of this 
author, have proved the fatal means of utterly excluding 
fach as entertained them, from partaking of the great 
and eternal benefit conveyed by that grace to all who 
know and underſtand it in ſimplicity. | 

Having now begun to enter upon my plea with Aſpa- 
Ho, I ſhall here put an end to this letter, and fubſcribe 
* With great reſpect, 


Dear SIR, 
Tau Triend and fe. 
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Aus I am ſtill led: to N ES the en- 
fd ecaring view. have of you in yo ſterling part 
of your creed; though I muſt own I behoved Ex Rave 
held you much dearer, had I found your faith firſt and 
laſt fit to bear the apoſtolic ſtamp; the ſtamp which the 


apoſtles put on the faith of 5 firſt Chriſtians, whom 
n= addreſſed thus: To them who have obtained 


120 TIMON, equally precious faith with us in the righh- 


teouſneſs of our God and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Yet as che 
precious metal diſintangles itſelf from the vile in the fur- 
nace, I am not without hopes that your faith, on a pro- 
per trial, may work itſelf clear of the ingredients that 
{mk its valne. This 1 may hope from the great excel- 
tency of divine truth above human artifice, and its ge- 
nuine abhorrence of every mixture. 

Since I wrote my laſt, J have been taking a freſh view 
of the dialogues and letters, that I might the better 
aſſure myſelf” of Aſpaſio's real meaning; for the ſame 
end I have been looking again at the Wo volumes of 
Meditations, Cc. preſuming, that Aſpaſio's meaning 


could receive no hurt by any illuſtration drawn from 
thence; and J muſt. own, that while I made my ſurvey, 


ſuch was the effect of the 16th dialogue, that it ſcemed 
Uke a dark cloud ariſing in the weſt, and extending itſelf 


eaſtward, till it makes all the beauties of the morning to 


languiſh, and damps the hopes excited by the chearful 
dawn; or like the chilling influence of the torpedo, which 
benumbs the hand and arm of him who touches it. Many 
glowing pages ſcemed to abate their fervour, and many 
nervous expreſſions to loſe their natural vigour ; or perhaps 
it will be ſaid, that when once the eye is tinged, every ob- 
ject begins to appear in a more diſadvantageous light: 
but whatever be the cauſe, ſuch was the effect. 

1 found evident marks of one ſpirit breathing through 
the whole ; I cannot therefore agree with the ſuſpicion I 
have heard hinted by ſome of your fondeſt readers, that 
you had drunk out of ſome impure fountain ſince the 


Wing of che rwo vohunes of Meditations, Cc.; and far 
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leſs with others, who have dated your change of ſenti- 
ments ſince the writing of the to firſt volumes of Dia- 

logues. After all, I muſt do you the juſtice to own, that 


| I find the grand peculiarity of the Chriſtian religion, the 


capital point, making a-more ſtriking and diſtinguiſhed 
figure in your writings, than in any that I have ſeen of 
the popular miniſters, for ſome of whom you profeſs the 


W higheſt regard. But never did the ancient proverb hold 
| truer in any caſe than in this, Alittle leaven leaveneth the 


whole lump. In moſt of their practical writings and ſer- 
mons, I perceive the leaven almoſt at every opening of the 


book, but more eſpecially when they come to make their 


applications, where I can find little beſide. In yours I ſhall 
only ſay, I with I had not found it at all. This is that lea» 
ven of which Jeſus called his diſciples to beware, even 
thoſe diſciples who had learned their religion from the 
very lips of the object of worſhip, and whoſe faith he 


had, by his approbation, ſtamped as genuine and divine. 


Can any of us now imagine that we ſtand in leſs need 
of that caution than they did ? But the great difficulty 
is, to perſuade us, that our danger is equal to what theirs 
was. All the names and deſignations under which the 
ancient oppoſers and underminers of the truth are point» 
ed forth to us in the ſcriptures, are now held odious, e- 

ſpecially by ſuch as walk in their very footſteps; in like 

manner, almoſt every notable expreſſion by which the 
truth is aſſerted and illuſtrated in the ſcriptures, has been 
ſtript of the ancient ſimplicity of its meaning; not only 

ſo, but almoſt every paſſage of ſcripture has been difloea- 
ted, and every clauſe or yerſe regimented according to 
tne fancy of ſelf- ſeeking men, in their ſeyeral ſyſtems... 


If I ſhould fay, that our modern demagogues have 


done more hurt to the ſouls of men, than all thoſe ſtig- 


matized with the name of infidel writers have done to- 
\ gether, the reflection would be thought odious. I would 


be referred to many paſſages in their treatiſes, aſſerting 
almoſt every branch of the Chriſtian doctrine, in words 
not eaſily to be contradicted ; and though I might fairly 
ſhew a complete ſyſtem of {elf-dependence to be contain. 
ed in theſe ſame treatiſes, yea to be the leading ſcope and 
deſign of them, yet it is eaſy to ſee that ſuch a diſcoyeryy 
or any attempt toward it, bchoyed to meet with the 

3 | „ greateſt 
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reateſt oppoſition from all who feed on this compound 
Serrme, eſpecially from thoſe who have the largeſt ſhare 
of religious pride. For men do not chuſe to be ſcared a- 


my by ts from the food which they love beſt. 


ould. throw ſome handfuls of barley among 
ever ſo great a quantity of pearls, the ponltry will in- 
deed: reſort to the pearls; but it is their natural food that 


draws them: and if they ſhould ſwallow a few of the 


33 it is only as they ſometimes do gravel, for the 


er digeſtion of their food; for it is the barley that 


fattens them. And well do the paſtors IF ſpeak. of know 
how to ſeaſon and mix up the Chriſtian truth with pro- 


per ingredients to fait the taſte of the people, and the 


people accordingly flock in multitudes after them: or, 
to expreſs myſelf in more obſolete ſtyle, They are of the 
world, therefore ſpeak they of the world, and the world hear- 


erh them. That I may not ſeem to have disjointed this 


ancient ſaying from its context, I would have it noticed, 
mat the chief thing aimed at there is, to make us cau- 
tous of hearkening to every ſpirit or doctrine, by which 
men pretend to aſſure themſelves of the favour of God, 
or that Chriſt abideth in them. The ſacred writer, after 
ſhewing us by what ſpirit he and his fellows were aſſured 
of this, adds, Beloved, believe not every ſpirit, but try the 
ſpirits whether they are of God. Then giving us ſeveral 
rules to judge by, he ſums them up in theſe words, We 


(the apoſtles) are of Cod.: he that knoweth Cod, heareth 


s ; he that is not of God, heareth not us. Hereby know 
we the ſpirit of truth, and the ſpirit of error. Keeping 
then this rule in our view, let us return to the examina» 
tion of Aſpaſio. | Os | 


I wovrD willingly know by what authority Aſpaſio 
calls every one to believe that Chriſt died for him. The 
ſeripture no where ſays, that Chriſt died for ſuch a one 
who no for the firſt time hears the goſpel: what then 
ſhall perſuade him that it is true? 

Will the grave affirmation and earneſt call of a devout 
and reverct preacher be of any weight in this matter? 


Or is this a point whoſe truth or certainty is made out 


by the pains taken to belieye it ? | | 
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ſper any thing privately to the hearer in confirmation of 
this, beſide what he publicly ſpeaks in the ſcripture ? . 
Perhaps it will be found upon inquiry, that the appro- 


 priation in queſtion is ſupported by a concurrence of all 


theſe imaginations ; and not only ſo, but is alſo fſubſer- 


vient to ſeveral purpoſes extremely foreign to the deſign 


of rhe goſpel. . : 

As to what is hinted in the firſt of theſe three queries, 
ſecing Aſpaſio is not one of what is called the ſacred or- 
der himſelf, what I have to ſay on this head will more 
immediately regard thoſe of that order, who have taught 
or encouraged him in his account of faith, and whoſe 
honour is not a little concerned in it; eſpecially ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed leaders of the people as eſcort him. at the 
foot of his page; leaders who have been conſidered as 
burning and ſhining lights in that part of the iſland 
where they lived, by multitudes who yet rejoice in their 
writings. And it muſt be owned, that when the honour 
of the clergy is intwiſted with any error about the 
truth, and there are few wherein it is not more or leſs 
imereſted, it becomes then the more difficult to diſin- 
tangle the ſimple truth from the rabbiſh wherein it is 


buried. 


Do not imagine that I am going to ſhock your delica- 

cy, by entering upon the 1rite topics of wit againſt the 
clergy, by which the mirth of every fool is promoted: 
no, my plea is of a graver nature; and I am. the rather 
encouraged by the ſingular modeſty which appears in 
your Mxitings, to expreſs myſelf with freedom to you on 
this ſubject. . | : 

What I have chiefly in view, is the great hurt done to 
the conſciences of many, in their moſt ſerious moments, 
by thoſe leaders, who, along with what they tell the 
people about Jeſus Chriſt, have the addreſs to inſumate 
into their minds a high ſenſe of their own importance; 
to in{muate did I ſay? yea to maintain it with a high 
hand, and to proclaim it with as great ſolemnity as any 
part of the goſpel; by which means they have a great 
advantage over the minds of the people, and have it in 
their power to mould and faſhion the goſpel according 
to their pleaſure. There is no occaſion for a very nice 
ſurvey of their writings in order to evince the _ of 


wt 
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their doctrine; we have the old ſtriking rule to judge by, 
So we preached, and ſo ye believed. The apoſtles re 
us to the faith and practice of ſich as were influenced by 
them, as palpable proofs of the ſpirit of their doctrine ; | 
ſo, in the caſe before us, we may eaſily perceive the {ſpirit W 
of our modern leaders, as it breathes and acts in multi- 
tades who are influenced by it. And among ſuch of their | 
followers as are moſt deficient, even in their kind of de- 
yotion, we may, at leaſt, perceive a very devout regard 
to the preacher, which is a manifeſt proof” of his ſteady 
attention to one fayourite point. 

But perhaps it will be inquired, What has all this to 

- with Afpaſio's account of faith? We ſhall ſce pre- 
tently. . 

Many popular preachers have conſidered themſelves as 

a kind of factors, or rather ambaſſadors for God, com- 

miſſioned and impowered by him to make offers of Chriſt 

and all his benefits unto men, npon certain terms, and to 
aſſure them of the benefits on their complying with the 
terms. 8 they have not been negligent in ſet- 
ting forth the di e of their character in this view, and 
they have plamed themſelves not a little upon the offer 
N had to make, making frequent repetition of this 
their offer with great parade. But any one who reads 
the New Teſtament with tolerable attention, may ſee that 
there is as little foundation for any ſuch offer, as there 
is for beſtowing the ritle of God's ambaſſador on any 
man ſince the days of the apoſtles. The apoſtles were 
witneſſes for God concerning Jeſus of Nazareth; they 
laid before men the infallible proofs, ariſing from their 
own knowledge, and from the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament, ſnewing that Jeſus is the Chriſt, The effect 
of this was, that ſome believed, and conſorted with the 
apoſtles; and ſome diſbelieved, and oppoſed them. The 
apoſtles then proclaimed a truth openly in the hearing 
of all men. And if it be {till pled that they made offers, 
we ſhall very willingly ſay, that they offered evidence for 
all that they teſtified ; yea that they not only offered, 

but freely produced it, let men make what uſe of it they 
would. They were witneſſes for God to men, but they 
never bargained for God with men, however much ſome 
ſeri ptural * have been ſtrained to that _ 


They 
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* They never taught men to forth any act, e dn 
1 one ſtep of advance towar d, on the prof | 
yy God would condeſcend and « come down * the reſt pms the 
infinite diſtance to meet them. This was neither ſuitable 
it o their office, nor to the honour of that God whoſe 
i. character they drew. As to ordinary teachers, or mi- 
ir I niſters 1 it is well if they be able to declare 
e. che ſimple „as contained in the wriungs of the a- 
rd poſtles, and maintain it in oppoſition to every lie Sos 
17 men would endeavour to mix with it, in order to under- 
mine it. This will procure honour enough to them in 
to che minds of thoſe who love that truth; and ſuch teach- 
c. ers will be far from aſſuming an air of importance over 
others, as if they had any thing to offer to them more 
* than the meaneſt lover of the truth has, who will be 
n- ready, as occaſion requires, to offer any man an account 
in of i evidence by which he himſelf is en of che 
truth. 

55 The 8 whoſe honour is concerned i in What 
et- ey call the goſpel-offer, commonly take hold of the 
na promiſes of the goſpel, w ich 3 it is eaſy to ſhew are made 
r only to believers, and by the dint of their authority, 
with the help of a little art, extend them to all their 
hearers without diſtinction. And to obviate the diflicul- 
ty, How ſhall I know that the promiſe is to me, er chat 
Chriſt died for me? they addreſs their hearers in this 


— manner. © We are the ambaſſadors of God, to us the 
ie « word of reconciliation is committed; we are ſent and 
e « commiſſioned to bring Chriſt near to ſinners, and ſin- 
fr ners near to Chriſt; we make an offer of Chriſt and 
"Wd « all his benefits to you, and you, and you; in the name 


of the great God we declare, that the promiſe is to 
hee, and thee, O man, woman, whoſoever thou art; 


he “ in his name we call you this moment to ſtretch forth - 9 
ng « the withered hand and che withered heart, and take 1 
„ © hold of Chriſt, ſaying, He is mine, and I am his.” I 

for give here only a "ſhort pecimen of what is to be found at 

ed, large interwoven in almoſt all their ſermons; and I am 


ſenſible they would as n allow = article of the R 


* The reſt of the infinite di edi the impropriety of this _ 
ſion maſt be laid to the account of the n 
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| ian doctrine to be attacked, as ſuffer this their offer 
to be called in queſtion. We may find them buſy mo- 
ving queſtions, and warmly diſputing with one another 
about the nature and extent of Chriſt's death, trying 

which of them ſhall lay the moſt convenient foundation 
for their univerſal” offer, and the particular application 
or appropriation connected with it; but this ſame offer, 
_ fo highly ſerviceable to their extravagant pride, is like to 
be one of the laſt things they will entertain a doubt of. 

Theſe men, it muſt be owned, receive no ſmall encou- 

ragement to their ſpiritual pride from their public ſtand- 
ards of doctrine, affirming, that “ the Spirit of God 
« maketh the reading, but eſpecially the preaching of the 
& word, an effectual means — unto ſalvation ;** z. e. God | 
concurs with the preaching, of the apoſtles, which can 
only be heard now by the reading of their writings, but 
eſpecially with the preaching of our modern miniſters. 
And thus far I am difpoſed to agree with their public 
ſtandards for once, that IT frankly acknowledge, that 
their ſermons are, by far, better adapted to the purpoſe 
of ſetting the minds of the people in motion to do ſome- 
thing toward their peace with God, than the writings 
of the apoſtles, Which in this reſpect muſt appear ex- 

tremely inſipid. Accordingly I find our moſt popular 
preachers, after they have given various motives and di- 
rections for ſtretching forth the withered hand, common- 
ly inforcing them with this earneſt and preſſing call, 
« Up therefore and be doing.” 

Agreeably to what has been ſaid, we find that the 
goſpel offer, or the univerſal offer, or, as it is ſometimes 
called with great propriety, the miniſterial offer, has been 
admitted as fixed and uncontroverted ſtyle, in place of the 
ancient apoſtolic ſtyle, the record, the witneſs, or the te- 
ſtimony of Cod; and the embracing or accepting of an 
offer, with all the formalities and requiſites necellary to 
conſtitute a genuine acceptance, has come in place of be- 
lieving the record, or crediting the teſtimony of God. 

The preachers I ſpeak of ſeem to be ſenſible of the 
difficulty there is in laying a fare foundation for every 
one of their hearers to conclude, that Chriſt died for 
him; and they ſuppoſe that the ſame difficulty muſt 
"ew the minds. of their hearers, as is evident from the 

many 


to be anſwered : however, after they have laboured the 
point ſufficiently, and done their beſt to {ſet the minds of 


all the titles and all the authority with which they are 
clothed, that they are bound to believe this, otherwiſe 
they ſhall periſh eternally. Such a declaration muſt be 


of conſiderable weight with people who are uſed to have 

their hearts affected, and their religious conduct influen- 

ced, more by the preaching of their miniſter, than by the 
words of God in the ſcriptures. : 


| Aspasro : unadorned with any religious title or digni- 


ty, is indeed far from aſſuming any airs of importance; 
yet in his zeal for the doctrine of theſe miniſters, or in 
the warmth of his friendſhip for Theron, he ſeems to go 
2 ſtep beyond them in aſſerting upon this point. He af- 


firms to Theron, while yet an unbeliever, or an oppoſer 


of che imputed righteouſneſs, that the obedience of Chriſt 


| was wrought out in his name and in his ſtead. So we find 


Theron, who had been oppoſing the imputed righteouſ- 
neſs in dial. 13. ruminating on this aſſertion of Aſpaſio, 
in his ſoliloquy at the beginning of dial. 14. —Aſpa- 
6 ſio urges me to fly, without any delay, to the covert 
& of Chriſt's meritorious obedience. This, he ſays, was 
« wrought out in my name and in my ſtead : this will be 
admitted both at the throne of grace and the bar of 
« judgment, as my juſtifying righteouſneſs.” 


Now, the above-mentioned miniſters, at leaſt the two 
celebrated gentlemen who flouriſhed lately, to whom we 


are referred for the fulleſt account of Aſpaſio's doctrine 
about converſion and faith, will not allow this aſſertion 
of Aſpaſio to be true or certain with reſpect to any man 
till once he believe it. They would not have affirmed 


to Theron, before he believed, that Chriſt died for him ; 
but they would have affirmed to him, that it was his du- 


ty to believe ſo; and they would have ſtrongly encou- 
raged him to make a bold venture to exert an act of 


faith to that end, aſſuring him, that the truth and cer- 


tainty of this matter would ſome how turn out clear and 
evident in his believing it. And thus I find ſome pro- 


Priety in the term which they have choſen to expreſs 
Z „ | 
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many objections which they put in their mouths, not a * 


- . 


the people in motion, they boldly declare, by virtue of 
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their belief by, when they call ir h appropriating af 
of faith; that is, an act by which I am enabled to con- 
clude that to be mine, which could not appear to 'be ſo 
by any evidence, till once I exerted that act. 
| Hence we ſee, that, according to them, This is mine, 
or, This was done for me, is a truth whoſe evidence takes 
its riſe from the pains that I take to believe it; or it is 
a propoſition, which begins to deſerve the name of truth, 
when I begin to believe it, and not till then. This, I 
muſt ſay, is indeed a very ſtrange and uncommon way of 
finding truth; and they themſelves acknowledge as much, 
while they call i 3 myſtery. which we cannot compre- 
6 hend or account for.“ 
The forecited aſſertion of Aſpaſio to the unbelievin ng 
Theron, would indeed remove the difficulty, and affor 
a very intelligible foundation for faith, provided it were 
ſupported by any fort of evidence, or enforced by ſuffi- 
cient authority. But J cannot help thinking, that ſuch 
an aſſertion makes but a very naked and defenceleſs ap- 
qt » from the mouth of the modeſt and untitled A- 
Ss. 

I made a ſhift foenkeny; the beſt way I could, to ac- 
count for Aſpaſio's making the like aſſertion to the young 
Eugenio; but I would not chuſe to account for him in 
that manner often. I was then, and ſtill am, very loath 
to charge Aſpaſio with maintaining, that Chriſt died for 
any but thoſe who ſhall be eternally ſaved by him; for 
if he died for them who periſh, then the happineſs of 
them who are ſaved, muſt be owing to ſomething elſe 
beſide his death. And then I behoved to look on all 
that Aſpaſio has ſaid about the neceſſity and excellency 
of the imputed righteouſneſs, as words without meaning. 
Chriſt, ſpeaking of himſelf as the good ſhepherd, ſays, 
John x. 7 bs my life for the ſheep. But to unbelie- 
vers he ſays, Te believe not, becauſe ye are not of my ſheep 
as I ſaid unto you, N ly ſheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me. And I give unto them eternal 

life, and they ſhall never periſh. How then can Aſpaſio 
fay to any, not hearing Chriſt's voice and following him, 
that they are of his ſheep , for whom he laid down his life : ? 


Ir I look for an illuſtration of Aſpaio s meaning 4 
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the two. volumes of Meditations, &c. I find there & away 


of ſpeaking, for which, I mult at leaſt ſay, I find no 


foundation in the ſcriptures. That I may not be led 
away too far from my purpoſe, I ſhall only copy a ſen- 
tence or two from the note on theſe words. The firſt _ 
« Adam being diſinherited, the ſecond Adam + was ap- = 
& pointed heir of all things, viſible as well as inviſible.“ 


| The note proceeds. thus : 


« + Heb. i. 2. In this ſenſe, at leaſt, Chriſt is the 
« Saviour of all men. The former and latter rain ; the 
«« precious fruits of the earth; food to cat, and raiment 
to put on; —all theſe he purchaſed, even for his ir- 
« reclaimable enemies. The Chriſtian ſhould ever 
& keep in mind his forfeiture of them, and the price 
« paid to redeem them.“ 
This way of ſpeaking ſavours much of the Jewith ap- 
prehenſions about their Meſſiah. And, fince the cor- 
ruption of Chriſtianity has taken place, the bulk of its 


profeſſors have been ready to acknowledge a Meſſiah aſ- 


liſting them in the recovery of their righteouſneſs, and 
removing, more or leſs, their forfeiture of earthly hap- 
pineſs, But all this is quite foreign to the goſpel ; 


which ſhews, that Chriſt's people ſuffer the puniſhment 


of Adam's ſin, as well as other men: yea, it ſets forth 
the certainty of their hope, by this argument, That 
they ſhall as effectually partake of the reward of Chriſt's 


righteouſneſs, as they ſuffer the penalty of Adam's tranſ- 


greſſion. Compare what is ſaid, Rom. v. with 1 Cor. 
XV. 22. We had beſt take care, then, how we weaken 


the latter point, leſt we undermine the former; leſt, 


fceking to open a window to let in more light upon che 
life that now is, we darken the proſpect of that Work 

is to come. And if we look to the matter of tag 
ſhall find the apoſtles themſelves, who, we are a | 
were the favourites of heaven, acknowledging, that, 
take away the life to come, the balance, in point of 
happineſs, lay much in favour of unbelievers ; as is evi- 
dent from the chapter laſt referred to, and from the 


whole of the New "Teſtament. 


The firſt Christians were diſtinguiſhed from other men , 


* Vol. 1. p. * 147. ninth edition, 1752, E- 
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not by any greater ſhare of earthly comforts, as muſt 
have been the caſe, if their peculiar Redeemer, who 
fays, I pray for them, I pray not for the world, had remo- 
ved the forfeiture of them ; but in their patiently fub- 
mitting to that forfeiture, taking up their croſs daily, 
and following Chriſt unto death, in the hope of eternal 
life from the dead; life of quite a different nature from 
that which was forfeited : whereas other men, conceit- 
ed of their own worth, are always ſhewing their diſſa- 
tisfaction with the forfeiture „ and ſtruggling againſt it, 
according as they are impelled by their ambition, ava- 
rice, or other worldly luſts; and conſequently muſt be 
diſaffected to the goſpel, which affirms the forfeiture, 
and makes it to be more eſpecially felt and experienced 
by them who believe and obey it. | 

This topic calls to mind a remark I lately heard made 
by ſome of your readers, on the general air of your wri- 
tings, That you ſeemed deſirous to have Chriſtianity make 
a reſpectable appearance in high life. They ſeemed to 
be of the mind, that Jeſus Chriſt would not have vied 
with you as to the elegant figure of the perſonages to 
be pitched upon for a ſpecimen of his kingdom and ſub- 
jects, conſidering what a ſtrange contraſt he once drew, 
in a parable recorded by Luke, chap. xvi. 19. T he 
chief deſign of which ſeems to be, as hinted / 15. to 
give a ſtanding pourtrait of. what is moſt ſightly in rhe 
eyes of God, and what is ſo in the eyes of men. 

But the firſt words of the note, © In this ſenſe, at 
« leaſt, Chriſt is the Saviour of all men,” deſerve my at- 
tention moſt at preſent, as they take hold of a text of 
' ſcripture, and as they indicate ſome bias toward the 
fentiments of thoſe, who, ſeeking to extend Chriſt's re- 
demption beyond the limits fixed in ſcripture, do moſt 
effectually exclude all men from the benefit of it. Per- 
haps no words in the Bible have been oftener punned 
upon than theſe, The Saviour of all men. It will be pro- 
per, therefore, to quote the whole verſe: 1 Tim. iv. 10. 
For therefore we both labour, and ſuffer reproach, becauſe 
we truſt in the living God, who is the Saviour of all men, 
ſpecially of thoſe that Believe. If our tranſlators had been 
as careful here to prevent punning, as they have been 

in many other * dhis plain text bad Perhaps ae, 
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been the ſubject of any diſpute. I ſhall only produce, 
out of many, one inſtance of their caution from the Old 


Teſtament, and another from the New. In P/a/. xxxvi. 6, 


they fay, 7 Lord, thou preſerveſt man and beaſt ; inſtead of 
ſaying, Thou S HALT SA E man and beaſt. In Ads 
iv. 9. they render the words of Peter thus: If we this 
day be examined of the good dezd done to the impotent mam, 
by what means he is made whole 5 inſtead of ſaying, by 
what means heis SAV ED. Had they ſhewed the ſame 


| caution about the text in queſtion, we ſhould have had 


this plain truth before our eyes, That the living God is 
the preſerver of all men, eſpecially of thoſe that believe ; 
that he who giveth to all life aud breath, aud all things, 
has a peculiar care about thoſe who were redeemed from 
among men. And whatever way this peculiar care about 


them was exerciſed, one thing is evident, even from the 


very text in queſtion, that it did not iſſue in making their 
lives leis ſubject to pain and trouble than thoſe of other 
men. 5 5 

One ching remarkable as to this text is, the great in- 
clination which many who have occaſion to point at 
it, ſhew, to preſent us with a different form of expreſ- 
ſion from that uſed by the apoſtle: ſome chuſing rather 
to uſe the name deſcriptive of the Son of God, as re- 
deeming from the curſe, ſaying, < Chriſt is the Saviour of 
e all men; others in the ſame view, God in Chriſt is 
© the Saviour, & c. What is the reaſon of all this ſnineſs 
and averſion to ſpeak as the apoſtle does? Is there any 
obſcurity in his words? or have they any purpoſe in 
view which his words will not ſo conveniently anſwer ? 
Are they afraid, leſt any Chriſtian will dream, that there 
is any other God but he who is made manifeſt in Chriſt ? 
or are they afraid leſt any Chriſtian will ſcruple al 
that whatſoever things the Father doth, theſe ai th 
the Son likewiſe ? or does it not rather proceed from an 
inclination to give us ſome other view of the-redemption 
which is by Chriſt, than the ſcripture gives? | 

Let us make a trial of their method of commenting 
here, on other parallel paſſages of ſcripture, and ſee 
where it will carry us. Having only premiſed this much, 
which every Chriſtian will own, viz. That that divine 
perſon, who in due time my found in faſhion as a ma, 
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and who was called Chriſt, or the Anointed, on account 
of his being anointed of God with the Holy Spirit to at- 
tend him in fulfilling all righteouſneſs, and redeeming 
from the curſe; and on account of his being again an- 
omted with that ſame Spirit as the oil of joy and glad- 
neſs, in teſtimony of his having compteted his work ; 
that that divine perſon, I ſay, made the world, and 
could with the greateſt propriety ſay, as to all divine 
works, from the creation downward, My Father work 
eth hitherto, and I work. © | | 
In making the trial, I ſhall go no further than to a 
paſſage I lately glanced at, Acts xvii. 24. 25. Here I 
{hall only vary the firſt word, and, inſtead of God, ſay, 
Chriſt that made the worla, and all things therein gi- 
vcth to all life, and breath, and all things. Now, I free- 
ly declare, that my real purpoſe and intention, in this de- 
viation from the words of the text, is to introduce the 
conſideration of the Son of God as doing what he does, 
and giving what he gives, as the Redeemer from the 
_ eurſe of the law, mentioned Gal. iii. 10. and in virtue 
of the price of redemption which he paid. Having thus 
modelled my text, I proceed to deduce a few plain in- 
ferences. TI. Hence it is manifeſt, that all men, at leaſt, 
are as much indebted to the Redeemer for their life and 
breath, as for all other things which they enjoy. 2: If 
then the enjoyments of all men are redeemed by a price, 
ſo are their lives. 3. Suppoſe enjoyments only are re- 
deemed, yet the having of children has always been con- 
Hdered as none of the leaſt of theſe ; therefore all men 
are redeemed, as having been once granted as children to 
their parents, the firſt pair only excepted. It is eaſy to 
fee hat a wide field is opened for imagination here; 
ow much wider it would be, if I ſhould proceed to 
eonmger what would follow from ſaying in the fame 
view, Chriſt nade the world, and all things therein; and, 
In Chriſt we live, move, and habs our ' &c. But 
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Ix ſpeaking of the redemption that is in Jeſus Chriſt, 
we had need to keep clear of all human ſyſtems, and 
hold cloſe by the ſcriptures. Jeſus Chriſt, by the price 
of redemption, Which he paid, delivers his people from 
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the wrath to come, and he intitles them to an inheri- 

tance incorruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth not a- 
way; all the pains from which he delivers are eternal, 

and ſo are all the bleſſings which he procures; every 

thing which takes place, by virtue of his redemption, is 
eternal; as he redeems not by corruptible things, when 

he redeems by laying down his own precious life, ſo no- 

thing reſtored by his redemption can ever be ſubject to 
corruption. He is indeed appointed heir of all things, 
and the divine appointment hath put all things under his 
feet; but now we ſee not yet all things put under him. 
He is Lord of lords, and King of kings; but at preſent 
he rules in the midſt of his enemies, until they be made 
his footſtool. His people are comforted in the midſt of 
their ſufferings by che hope of what they ſee not, waiting 
for the redemption of their bodies, at the reſurrection, 
and for the reſtitution of all things, or the deliverance 
of the whole creation, from the bondage of corruption, 


into the glorious liberty of the children of God. I con- 


tent myſelf at preſent with glancing at a few paſſages of 
ſcripture on this ſubject, as J go along; a more particu- 
lar notice of them would lead me too far off from my 
plea with Aſpaſio. | 4 
Some who eſpouſe the doctrine of the two gentlemen 
above pointed at, as warmly as Aſpaſio, finding ſome 
difficulty in preſſing men to believe, what cannot be 
called true before it be believed, have fallen upon an 
expedient to caſe themſelves, not unlike what is aſſerted 
in the note we have been conſidering. They maintain, 
That Chriſt ſatisfied ſo for the ſins of all men, as to 
« procure many temporary benefits to them, and ſo as 
« miniſters might have ſufficient ground to call gyery 
“ man to believe that Chriſt died for lim.” AW to 
ſhew what abſurdities would follow upon the denying 
this, they ſay, „But now, if Chriſt in no ſenſe died for 
any but the ele, how are theſe glad tidings to every 
creature? How {hall theſe good news, this great ſal- 
vation, be offered nnto them through the blood of 
« the Lamb, if he in no ſenſe ſatisfied for them? Here» 
upon I thall only obſerve, that it muſt be extremely dif- 
ficult for any who maintain the appropriation in que- 


tion, to maintain at che ſame time the account which 


Chriſt 
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Chriſt himſelf gives of his .death, and his peculiar con- 


nection with his people therein. 
This obſervation is confirmed to me, when I look i into 


the ſentiments of the adverſaries of the above- mentioned 


expedient, who are as zealous for the miniſterial offer 
and the appropriation, as their opponents. I find them 
indeed maintaining ſtrongly, that in no ſenſe Chriſt died 
for any but the clect; and yet at the fame time affirm» 
ing, as Aſpaſio's two friends have taught them, that 
Chriſt, by his taking on the human nature, ſtands rela- 
ted to ag whole human race; yea roundly aſſerting, that 
he “ doth ſtand in an egal or undiſtinguiſhed relation of 
« a Kinſman-Redeemer. to mankind-ſinners, as ſuch 
not conſidering what inference neceſſarily follows, vi. 
That he died for the cternal ſalvation of all with whom he 
partook in fleſh and blood; not minding that the ſcrip- 
ture ſays only, He partook in fleſh ho blood with the 
children whom God gave him, even the many ſons 
whom he brings unto glory, Heb. ii. For it no where 
ſays, that he partook in fleſh and blood with any who 
ſhall periſh. Now, in order to get over the knotry 
point of the appropriation, theſe men go to work thus. 
Speaking of a perſon's /pecial ſaving intereſt in C hriſt 
ce and his death,— as being actually inveſted with his ju- 
« ſtifyi ying righteouſneſs, and accepted in the ſight of God 
cc on that account; they add, © which never becomes 
& true in the caſe of any 2:1 the moment of believi ing; 
6“ for though a perſon has ſuſficient grounds in the word 
W bf grace, whereupon to believe thus particular intereſt 
& in Chrilt and his death, —and though it is never "oe 
& in the perſon's caſe till the time of his believing ; y 
be A doth not make the act the cauſe of its object. — — 
ording to the myſterious order of grace, the Lord 
1 Res truth to that ſaving intereſt, at the time of faith's 
« applying Chriſt to the foul *..“ 

But to return to Aſpaſio: I have ſaid ads, and 
__ ſay, I am loath to charge him with flatly oppoſing 

the {criptural account of Chriſt's death; I am rather diſ- 
| poſed to think, that his views of this matter are ſome- ; 


* See preface to a late edition of Dr Owen's Death 5 death in 
* death of Chun, Edioburgh 1755. 
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what unſettled and indiſtinct, which might occaſion his 
expreſſing himſelf inaccurately at times, and who can 
guard himſelf againſt inconſiſtencies at all times? I pre- 
fume he would not venture broadly to contradict the 
account which Chriſt himſelf gives of his own death; 
and I am encouraged to think fo, by his commonly con- 
necting the death of Chriſt with eternal ſalvation, fo as 
it ſhould mean the ſame thing to ſay, Chriſt died for 
any perſon, and, That perſon ſhall be eternally ſaved. I 
will therefore conſider this as a fixed point in the pro- 
cedure of my controverſy with Aſpaſio. And agreeably 
to this, | $9 — 

I find, notwithſtanding Aſpaſio's aſſertion to the un- 
believing Theron, that Chriſt died for him, that The- 
ron is at a great. loſs to find any evidence to ſupport 
that aſſertion, and therefore muſt be prompted to try 
what he can feel about himſelf in ſupport of it. He is 
obliged to take all the pains, and go through the whole 
courſe commonly injoined, in order to turn that aſſer- 
tion into truth; and, after all his labour, though very 
willing and very defirous to find it true, he ſeems to be 
at a loſs how to make it out. Had an apoſtle laid be- 
fore Theron the divine truth, with all its evidence, he 
would haye been far from pardoning him or ſympathi- 
Zing with him in his'incredulity, or heſitating about it. 
He would have treated him with the language commonly 
addreſſed to unbelievers in the New Teſtament. But A- 
ſpaſio certainly acts a very humane part, in ſympathizing 
with his friend, in the difficulty he finds to believe a pro- 
poſition, whoſe truth or certainty muſt be made out by 
the pains taken to believe it. 1 


I am ſenſible all the while, that neither the authority 


of the preacher, nor the pains taken by the hearer, are 


ſufficient to perfect the appropriating act of faith; ſome 
further aid is neceſſary, and this is ſaid to be the power- 
ful and efficacious influence of the Spirit of God. Ac- 
cordingly we find Aſpaſio's two friends, ſuppoſing the 
hearer to have eſſayed and attempted often to perform 
this act; and yet ſtill to be complaining, that he is as 
far from making it ont as at the firſt. However, they 
encourage him to perſevere ſtedfaſtly in repeating his _ 
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ſays and attempts, comforting him wich many promiſes 
which they adduce to that purpoſe, that if he do what 
he can, the Spirit will help him, or do for him what he 
cannot. They are ſenſible, that the bare word of ſcrip- 
ture is not ſuſſicient to ſupport the concluſion neceſſary 
to be drawn; ſo they make this one of their great my- 
fries, 5 How the Spirit of God turns the word of 
«a ſeripture, though in itſelf but a dead letter, into a 
« hving principle.” Aſpaſio maintains, that none have 
the proper ſcriptural faith, but thoſe who are taught by. 
the enlightening Spirit to draw that concluſion. But I 
muſt have recourſe to his friends for a proper view of the 
agency of this Spirit in the matter. 

They maintain, that reprobates have as fair a revcal- 
ed warrant to draw the concluſion as the ele& have. 
But here lies the difference: The Spirit opens up the re- 
vealed warrant, which bears a general aſpect toward all 
men, in a particular manner to the elect, ſo as to enable 
every one of them to ſay, Chriſt loved me. They attempt 

indeed ſometimes to explain the matter by ſuch logic as 
this: Chriſt came to {ave ſinners; I am a ſinner; there- 
fore Chriſt came to fave me. But they are ſoon ſenſible 
of the deficiency of this reaſoning, and reſort to what 
they call nyſtery, or what cannot be accounted for. 
Here they introduce the Spirit, and reſolve all difficul- 
ties by his myſterious worki | 

We are not then to be ſurpr iſed at finding their way 
of ſpeaking on this ſubject ſomewhat perplexed, and more 
profound than can be accounted for; while they tell us 
almoſt with the ſame breath, that we are firſt to exert 
our natural powers, and do out utmoſt, in the proſpect 


that the Spirit will come at laſt and help us out; and 


yet that all this exertion of our natural powers, is the 
effect of the Spirit's work upon us. Nevertheleſs the 
ſame men are often pleaſed to ſay, that nature begins the 
work, and then grace ſeaſonably interpoſes to ber out the 
well-meant, but feeble efforts of nature. 

However then the matter be brought about, one thing 
is plain, that the myſterious work aſcribed to the Spirit, 
iſſues in this, to turn the dead letter of the ſcripture into 
a living principle, and to perſuade a man, though he be 
not mentioned in the ſcripture, either by name or ſur- 


name, 
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name, that Chriſt died for him. And it is no ! pod 
that if this aſſiſting ſpirit be the Spirit who ſpe 

the ſeriptures, he muſt, in this caſe, * ſomething 
privately to the ear or the heart of the ſinner, beſide 
what he publicly ſpeaks in the ſcriptures. But will any 
lover of the ſcriptures allow the poffibility of this? 
Will he allow, that the Spirit, who breathes in the 
ſcriptures, ever {peaks a word or ſyllable to any man, 
beſide what he publicly ſpeaks there? Or will he bear to 
hear the living and powerful word of God, on any pre- 
tence, or under colour of any diſtinction whatſoever, 
called a dead letter? No! he will abhor the thought; ; 
and, without being oyerawed by the weight of any man's 
character, he will be ready to ſay, Let God be true, and 
every man a har. But I forbear to enlarge on this at 
preſent. And I preſume, that, with all freedom, I may 
call, whatever ſpirit ſpeaks or ſuggeſts any thing not 
already publicly ſpoken in the ſcriptures, - a private Prarie; 
even as the apoſtle Peter teaches us to call every gloſs on 
the Old-Teſtament ſcriptures, not ſupported by the pu- 
blic interpretation of them in the New, a private inter- 
pretation. 

It would require a large letter by itſelf to deſcribe 
the ſpirit of the popular doctrine ; and if any one Who 
has already gained the car of the people, ſhould, in con- 
ſequence of full conviction of the many deceits of cat 
doctrine, lay them plainly open by evidence from the 
ſcriptures, it might perhaps prove the means of gaining 
{ome few from the error of their way. And it would be 
fooliſh to expect more. For the courſe of the world will 
continue the ſame while the world laſts; and popular 

preachers will always be attended to by the body of the 
people. The author of Chriſtianity aſſures his diſciples, 
that his religion will be hated by all nations to the end; 
and he cautions them againſt marvelling at this. A 
Chriſtian then ought not to enyy thoſe preachers the at- 
tention paid to them, though he will find it his duty to 


maintain the deſpiſed truth, in oppoſition to all their ar- 
tifices. 


IMI HT now conſider how the AUTHORITY OF THE 
"MINISTER, the PAINS TAKEN BY THE HEARER, _ 
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the WHISPER OF THE PRIVATE SPIRIT, concur to 
perſuade the hearer, that he is a rAvouRITE OF 
HEAVEN, or that Chriſt died for him. But to have a 
proper notion of this, one would need to have a whole ſer- 
mon or two in his view at once. 

It may ſuffice, at preſent, to obſerve, that the preach- 
er having largely inſiſted on the progreſs of a genuine 
converſion, and the various actings of faith; and poſ- 
ſeſſed the mind of the hearer with a high notion of the 
arduous taſk that muſt be performed, and with a view of 
the bleſſings which atrend his right performance, as well 
as the miſeries that muſt attend his failure; the mind 
of the hearer is, by this time, ſuppoſed to be in ſome 


commotion, and to be very anxious to do ſomething, or 


exert ſome act, in compliance with the preſſing call of 
the preacher. But while his thoughts are thus buſied, 
various difficulties occur to him, how he ſhall accompliſh 
ſo great a work. 

The ſkilful preacher knowing, that when matters are 
once brought thus far, the work is half done, now ex- 
erts himſelf for the relief of the hearer, who now be- 
gins to be conſidered as an exerciſed ſoul; and he is now 
as careful to lower the terms and abate the demands on 
the hearer, as he was before to heighten them. — © A 
4% ſingle eſſay will now do the buſineſs. — The Spirit is 
& Juſt at hand to ſecond and perfect it. For although 
ce the act be at the beginning but natural, yet in the 
& very acting, promiſed and purchaſed grace ſtrikes in, 
and turns it into a ſupernatural act. And to enforce 
this, the preacher, in the height of his warmth, will 
ſometimes take upon him boldly to falſify the plaineſt 
facts recorded in the goſpel; for inſtance, ſaying, Do 
« as the man with the withered hand did; the poor 
& man minted, or attempted to obey, and in the at- 
ec tempt of obedience » he got power to ſtretch out his 
& hand as he was commanded. We muſt be eſſayi Jing 
© before we find the Spirit working effectually in us 
Now, you know he might with equal juſtice add, Do as 
Lazarus did. In obedience to I call, Come forth, he 
attempted to riſe ; but happening to be dead, he was not 
able fully to riſe up and come forth, till be got more 
185 than his own. — Now the preacher makes the of 

mo 
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moſt uſe of his authority; and as he riſes in dignity, he 
ſtoops in condeſcenſion, and encourages the devout hear- 
er to cheapen his offer ſtill lower and lower, till he 
come as low as can well be imagined, even to what is 
the very next to nothing. You can complain, that 
« you are dead, that you have not the leaſt ſpark of 
„ ſpiritual life in you: —if you be but groaning under a 
« {ſenſe of your deadneſs, it is a ſign of ſome life; for the 
« dead uſe not to tell ſuch tales of themſelves. —You 
« fay, you want power. — Do not fay fo; for all the 
& power of Heaven is ready for your ule, and r cady to 
& do all, only put to thy hand. — Though you want power, 
«& have you but the will? Chriſt will accept the will for 
the deed. —It is true you cannot come; are you will- 
ing then to be drawn? — You complain you want the 
will too. — Perhaps your will is only impotent. — It is 
© well if it be not o6/{inate. — Are you willing then to 
& have your will bended ? — There are promiſes at hand 
to make you willing. — Well, then, put your _— 
« will into Chriſt's hand, and leave him to do all; an 
« the work is done.“ 

The devout hearer, by this time, finding ſome motion 
in his heart correſponding, in ſome meaſure, with one or 
other of the terms propoſed by the preacher, begins to 
hear ſome ſpirit ſecretly whiſpering to him, that his ſtate 
and condition is changed; that he is now removed from 
a ſtate of nature to a ſtate of grace; —in ſhort, that he 
is a gracious perſon. 

Now the preacher, well knowing the common effects 
of his doctrine, and the ſpirit which attends it, exerts 
himſelf with all boldneſs and freedom of ſpeech, to ſe- 
cond and enforce the ſecret whiſper of the private ſpirit, 
which the devout hearer entertains at firſt with ſome 
degree of timidity and heſitation ; “ Why then, it1s to 
&* be hoped, that the good work is begun in you, which 
6 will be perfected at laſt. — You have been favoured 
« with the heavenly viſit. — Many perplexities may be- 
c fal you afterward ; — but one ſuch viſit ſecures your 
e ſtate for ever. Be thankful to him who hath made 
6 fuch a difference betwixt you and others ;—and when 
you behold the fins of others, from which you are re- 
* ſtrained, let it be matter of joy to you, when you are 


7 «helped: t0  fay thankfully, what the Phariſee [aid 0 , 
Vo. I. D 
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< TRE LORD BE THANKED THAT I AM NOT AS o- 
© THER MEN. — You may indeed fall into many ſad miſ- 

cc carriages, failings, and ſhortcomings ;—but your faults 

& ſhall never properly deſerve the name of damnable 

& ſins, or {ins expoſing you to the curſe of God's law 

* and the fear of his wrath. — Such a fear would be un- 

cc ſuitable to your ſtate, and behoved to proceed upon 

& an allowed act of unbelief, calling it in quſtion, if 

cc God he your God, and ye his children. — This would 

cc be razing the foundations. — Therefore ſuch fear, as 

c being unſuitable to the grace we have, cannot enter 

into the notion of the reverence and godly fear where- 

cc by we ſerve God acceptably ; for not our God in Chriſt, 

„ but a God out of Chriſt zs a conſuming fire to all the 

& workers of iniquity; that is, to thoſe who are not like 

< us converted, and brought into a ſtate of grace.” See 

the two laſt verſes of Heb. x. | 

But, to have a more full view of the above- mentioned 
concurrence, it muſt be noticed, that the chief ſeaſon, or 
day of power, or time of the agency of, what I call, the pri- 
vate ſpirit, is, while the preachers are declaiming with great- 
eſt fervour.—If Chriſt be compared to a fruit- tree, now is 
the time of the ſhaking of the tree and the diſtribution of 
the fruit; — if to Noah's ark, the preachers open the 
doors and uſher in the people; — if to a dove-cote, and 
the people to doves, the preachers open the windows. — 

If the communication of the divine love be ſpoken of, the 

preachers are the earthen veſſels into which it is poured, 

in order to be conveyed to the people.—In ſhort, they are 
commiſſioned to bring Chriſt near to ſinners, and ſmners 
near to Chriſt. So that if they are ſo modeſt as to de- 
cline the title, they effectually aſſame the character and 
work of mediators betwixt God and the people. The title 

of ambaſſadors is that which they uſe the greateſt freedom 
with, and they no doubt reckon that they put conſiderable 
honour upon Chriſt, while they call him Gop's AuBAS- 

SADOR EXTRAORDINARY. | 

It muſt likewiſe be noticed, that the popular doctrine 
is fo contrived, as to keep the people in conſtant depen- 
dence on the preachers, for their comfort, and in con- 
timual expectation of the ſeaſon of power in giving heed 
to them. — In alluſion to the impotent man, who indeed, 

. | | according 
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according to the ſacred text, laboured under an infirmity 
for thirty- eight years, and who, according to their ima- 
gination, lay ſo long at the pool; ſome exerciſed ſouls 
may be occupied ſo many years in fruitleſs eſſays and at- 
tempts. However, the preacher encourages them to wait, 
and perſiſt in their attempt, aſſuring them of ſucceſs at 
laſt; and for their comfort in the mean time, he will not 


ſcruple to pervert the ſcriptures, in order to pronounce 


them all bleſſed who are thus waiting. Again, in like 
manner, in alluſion to Jacob, they who have been favour- 
ed with the ſeaſon of power, and have enjoyed the wiſh- 
_ed+for vilit, may remain unviſited for twenty years, be- 

twixt one Bethel-viſit and another, or perhaps all their 
lifetime. However, though it be ſtill held true, that 
one viſit ſecures their ſtate for ever, they are not to 
content themſelves with a reflex act; that is, with the 
remembrance of their firſt viſit, and its attendant impreſ- 
ſions; but they maſt be ſtill 'endeayouring to obtain a 


new vilit, by attempting again to put forth, as at the 


firſt, what they call a direct act of faith. — In ſhort, 
the frequent repetition of theſe attempts, or the ſtraining 
hard to obtain ſome motion, or feel ſome impreſſion on 
their hearts, is the great thing in religion, that firſt and 
laſt muſt employ the moſt ſerious moments of their lives. 


And herein it is imagined, the exerciſe of godlineſs con- 
fiſts. And however much the people may be thus Kept in 


bondage for lifetime, groaning after ſome inward feeling 
or impreſſion, yet both the unconverted, and thoſe ſaid to 
be in a converted ſtate, provided they attend on the preach- 
er, and continue waiting and eſſaying, are encouraged to 
conſider themſelves as in a bleſſed ſtate ; as being diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ungodly and profane, under the charac- 
ter of ſerious exerciſed ſouls. 


« Any one who Has heard the preachers I have been 


ak ing of, or read their printed ſermons, may eaſily 


fee, that the ſhort ſketch I have given of their doctrine, ' 


might be ſupported by numerous quotations ; and that T 
have even retained their principal phraſes as nearly as the 
_ gravity of the ſubject, and the ſhortneſs of this abſtract, 


would allow. I know their doctrine appears ridiculous 


in the eyes of many who aim at much the ſame end 
eh D 2 with 
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with them at bottom, but who think to gain it by a ſhorter 
and eaſier courſe ; yea, they are laughed at by many who, 
at the fame time, laugh at Chriſtianity. This is what 
I can eaſily account for. But that any one who has learn- 
ed his religion from the New Teſtament, ſhould miſtake 
their doctrine for the Chriſtian, is indeed aſtoniſhing ! If 
we ſhould be ſo eaſily impoſed upon, how could we rank with 
thoſe whom the apoſtle John once addreſſed in this manner, 
I have not written unto yon, becauſe ye know not the truth; 
but becauſe ye know it, and that no lie is of the truth 3 
But it would require a treatiſe by itſelf, to lay open the 
many deccits by Which tale men change the truth of God 
znto a lie. ; 

I might now eonſder, how the doctrine which hs 
teaches men to look on tliemſelves as the favourites of Hea- 
ven, is ſubſervient to ſeyeral purpoſes, extremely foreign 
to the deſign of the goſpel. But this may partly appear 
from what has been ſaid, and mayoccaſionally appear more 
fully as we go along; a particular conſideration of this would 
open too large a field for me at preſent. I behoved to no- 
tice, firſt, the deſign and tendency of the goſpel, as illu- 
ſtrated by the real effects it had on them who firſt believed 
it; and then ſhew how different theſe effects were from thoſe 
commonly produced on the minds of the people, by the doc- 
trine of the moſt zealous popular preachers.— Lea, I be- 
hoved to notice the difference betwixt the God of theſe laſt, 
and the God whoſe character is drawn in the New Te- 
ſtament; betwixt their Chriſt and the. Chriſt preached 
by the apoſtles ; — betwixt their ſpirit and the Spirit which 
breathed in the lives and writings of the apoſtles ; — in 
ſhort, betwixt their ſenſe of the words grace, converſion, 
regeneration, hol ineſs, charity, church, kingdom of Cod, 
&c. and the ſenſe given of them in the New Teſtament. 
Nor need the extent of theſe differences be wondered at ; 
for if a man differ from the apoſtles, how little ſocver, 
how. covertly ſoever, upon the point of acceptance with 
God, that difference will be found, more or leſs, to affect 
his every religious ſentiment. 

Having now taken a general view of ſome. of Aſpaſio' 8 
Principal friends, I will be at liberty to pay a more cloſe 
attention to himſelf 3 in my Next. 5 
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A S the controverſy we have entered upon, is of ſack 
a nature as it can be decided only by the ſcriptures, 

it gives me no ſmall encouragement to proceed, that 1 

have one to deal with, who mamfeſts a very uncommon 

eſteem for theſe writings. Wo | 


No queſtion has been agitated with greater warmth, 


among men, than that about acceptance with God. 
And indeed no other queſtion can claim the precedence 
in point of importance. Yea, the importance of every 
other queſtion muſt be rated according to the connection 
it has with this. 9 | BIS 
Yet we may well ſay, how rarely is that queſtion 
ſtated upon the ſame footing whereon it ſtood betwixt 
Chriſt and his few diſciples on the one hand, and all the 
world beſide on the other? but more eſpecially the Jews, 
who maintained che oppoſition on more advantageous 
ground, than any other people, then, or ſmce, could do, 


and fo gave the beſt handle for the fulleſt diſcuſſion of 


that queſtion? Amidſt a multitude” of diſputes about 
the Chriſtian religion, that have employed the minds of 


men, the capital queſtion has been much miſtaken, 


and almoſt forgotten.“ 


The greater part of the reaſoners about acceptance 


with God, have generally made the queſtion to run 
thus, How' are we to be exerciſed, and under what in- 
fluence, prompting or ſeconding? What ſhall we do, 
or endeavour * What ſhall we Piel? or, What doth Cod 
require of us, that we may eſcape his wrath and curſe due 
to us for ſin? Whereas the firſt queſtion ought to be, 
Can any doing, feeling, endeavouring, any exerciſe of the 


foul, either prompted or ſeconded, be of any avail to us 
in this matter? or, Whether or not did Chriſt finiſh up- 


on the croſs, all that God requires, every requifite, with- 


ent exception, to procure acceptance for, and give relief 


to the puilty conſcience of the moſt profane wreteh 
that lives? For I need not add, that it muſt be the very 
fame thing which placates divine juſtice, or which fully 
expreſſes the neceſſary oppoſition of infinite goodneſs tor 
evil or fin, that can relieve the ſmner from the {eptence 


> 
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o ondemnation, which is no other, than the voice of 
Go, naturaliy reſi ling in his conſcience. We muſt not 
go 0 borrow ciſtinctions from the ſchools, and ſay, 
Wha Chriſt hath done is indeed the only meritorious 
cauſe ot our acceptance, and that our aſſiſted or prompt- 
ed en leavours are to co-operate by way of ſome ſubor- 
dinate cauſe, under whatever name. No; we muſt ei- 
ther take the one {ide or the other of the firſt and main 
queſtion : „No trimming, no reconciling ompochent, * 
muſt take place here. 

My plea with Aſpaſio then proceeds upon this cardi- 
nal queſtion, What is the turning point from deſpair to- 
ward good hope? The hinge of the hope of mankind is 
the hinge of our controverſy. | 

In this controverſy, then, I have this advantage , that 
1 have only one object, one ſingle point to keep in view. 
I have it to maintain upon all occaſions, that one thing 
?s needful. My chief labour and care again muſt lie in 
this, that I do not ſuffer the change to be put upon me 
by means of any diſtinction, that I be not impoſed upon 
by well-ſounding words to ſuffer any diminution of Or 
addition to the one thing needfal. _ 

Aſpaſio's faith reſts, one foot on grace, and the other 
on nature; or, to adopt a contraſt often ſtated in the 
New Teſtament, one foot on the ſpirit, and the other on 
the fe/>; or, to make myſelf, perhaps, ſtill more readily 
underſtood, one foot on the work of Chriſt, and the o- 
ther on human efforts, or che motions of man's heart. 
Aſpaſio then having two things in his eye, behoved to 
be greatly ſtraitened, how to aſſign each of chem its 
proper place. And thouph, in the general, he has han- 
dled the matter, with as great, yea, I will not ſcruple to 

lay, with greater {kill and addreſs, than any I have ſeen 

on the ſubject; yet to ſuppoſe that he could do it with- 
out falling into inconſiſtencies, would be to ſuppoſe him 
capable of doing that which never yet was, and, I am 
confident, never will be done by any man. Who could 
have imagined, that he, who ſaid ſo many ſunple, clear, 
and ſtriking things, with reipect to the work of Chriſt, 
in oppoſition to all the pleas of human pride, in the 
latter half of the ſixth dialogue, and almoſt throughout 
the whole ſeventh, would have perplexed himſelf, in the 
manner 
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manner he has done in the ſixteenth, blending Whew 
rwo things as unfit for mixture as iron and clay? 

Having premiſed this much in the general, as to the 
| fate of the controverſy,” I ſhall now yy to a mere 
| ban den pe Aſpaſio's 8 words. ttt 


I Took notice, in my firſt 1 = © Alpalio 8 | Faich 
needed a variety of ſubſidiary props, beſide, the work of 
Chriſt to ſupport it. Let us now hear what theſe are. 

Aſpaſio, in order to conduct Theron within reach of 


the imputed righteouſneſs, or to ſhew him that he, is not 


ſo far from it as he apprehends, firſt puts ſeveral que- 


ſtions to him, which he is ſo happy as to anſwer in the 


athrmative, and then comforts! him againſt ſeveral diſ- 
couragements ; upon which Theron proceeds thus. If 
we feel an averſion to ſm, and prize the bleſſed Jeſus 


% above all things; if the prevailing bias of our attec- 
& tions be to the divine Redeemer, and the habitual 


« breathing of our. ſouls after a conformity to his i- 
mage; may we not ſuppoſe ourſelves poſſeſſed of the 
truth and reality, though we have not the confidence 
« and rej oicing of faith ?—] ſay we, becauſe I apprehend, 
this is not my peculiar caſe, but common to myſelf 
and many others. I aſk, therefore, in their name and 


* m my own, may we not ſuppoſe our condition ſafe, 


though we dare not preſume to uſe the language of 
« the ſpouſe, My beloved is mine, and I am his 2” 


1 am forry that Aſpaſio did not. here check Theron 


with the Spartan IF *, once returned in anſwer to a 
threatening embaſſy from ſome of the neighbouring 
ſtates, which is ſo pertinently introduced in the cloſe of 
the ſixth dialogue. But he has now got into better 
company, to whom more en and reſpect muſt be 
paid. He was then talking to guilty ſinners, to mere 
ſinners; and having the = Bhs — of God in his eye, 


Was confidently — at nought all Pretrneny.: to it a- 


* © Dialagnes, vol. I: p. 264. © Thoſe. neighbours; gave RES, to 


tt underſtand by their ambaſſadors, That it they entered their tet ri- 


« tories, they would burn their towns, make the inhabitants piiſon- 
« ers, and ſpread deſtraQtion where-ever they advanced To which 
© infolent menace, __ brave e e made no other reply, 
nen IF., 251 % N 
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mong men. So that, whoever preſumed to ſay, If I love 


was ready to' confound him 'by retorting the IF upon 
him. Bat now he is in preſence of another ſort of ſin- 
ners, ſinners endowed with © amiable qualifications, not 
ſmners pretending by their virtue and morality to ſu- 
perſede the neceſſity of the imputed righteouſneſs, but 
devout ſinners ſeriouſſy engaged in pions Jabours to come 


within reach of it. 


Let us ſee then what reception he gives them. Let 
“ theſe perſons know, fays he, whatever their names 
or their cireumſtances are, that they have as good a 
« right to adopt the words you mention, as Philenor has 
< to call theſe gardens his own.” A right /—Strange! 
when ſhall we come to the far end of the queſtion about 
right? Let us try. What gives a right to eternal life? The 
unputed righteouſneſs. What gives a right to that? The 
Work of faith. Who have a right to act faith? Thoſe 
who feel an averfion to ſm, Cc. Who have a right to 
ſay, they feel this: Perhaps— thoſe who feel an aver- 
ſion to its pemiſhment. This calls to mind the vulgar 


ſtory of the anſwers given to the queſtion, Whereon 


ſtands the earth ? which ſerved only to provoke the re- 

newal of the queſtion. 1 5 — RS 
If we are not fatisfied ſimply to believe, that the 

earth continues to be 'mpheld- by the ſame power which 


- poiſed it at the firſt, we muſt Wait till the ſtudents of 


natural pbiloſophy be agreed in fixing to us another 
ſupport. If we are not fatisfied to anſwer all queſtions 
about acceptance with God, with the imputed righ- 
teouſneſs alone, we muſt wait till our moral philoſophers. 
be able to ſettle to us the principle of moral virtue, a- 
bout which they are far from being as yet agreed. And 
deed, if once we depart one ſtep from the revealed 
righteouſneſs, the whole plea about acceptance with 
God is nothing elſe at bottom but a mere philoſophical 
diſpute, whatever maſk of ſcriptural phraſes it may be 
clothed with. | Accordingly, philoſophers have found the 
people called Quakers, notwithſtanding their maſk, to 


de at bottom their faithful friends and allies, and they 
are daily coming into a better un{crſtanding with many 
others. For, except where Chriſtianity is maintained 


1 . 


— 


in that ancient ſimplicity which moved the ſpleen of 
their anceſtors, they can have no violent or common 


quarrel againſt it; though they may maintain ſuch diſ- 


putes with its profeſſors, as they have always entertain- 
ed among themſelves. And indeed it may cauſe them 
ſmile, or, ſhall we rather ſay, move their generous com- 
paſſion, to ſee fo many of their fellow- creatures labour- 


ing hard to maintain and defend the peculiar doctrines of 


Chriſtianity, and after all, in the matter of acceptance 
with God, ſetting out from the lame common principle 
With themſelves. 
But ſtay! I muſt not run fo faſts Aſpaſio calls me 
back, © Yet they will do well to remember, that theſe 
* qualific ations, however amiable, are by. no means the 
« ground of their right. They are to advance their 
“claim and hold faſt the bleſſing, not as men orna- 
“ mented with fine endowments, but as poor, indigent, 
and guilty ſinners. For ſuch the Saviour is provided, 


to ſuch his benefits are propoſed, and on {ach his gran 


will be magnified.“ 

More ſtrange {till ! Why then muſt 1 be at ſo much 
coſt and pains to dreſs ſo fine, to put on ſo many orna- 
ments? Is it that I may the better remember that I am 
naked, or clad in rags? Muſt I be clothed like a gentle- 
man, that I may be the fitter company for beggars? I 


am told, that any man faſhionably dreſſed may appear 


at court. How ſhall ſuch a one be brought to think, that 


his dreſs no way contributed to his obtaining the readier | 


acceſs? Can all the panegyrics and dedications that e- 
ver were wrote, per ſuade us, that men may be orna- 
mented with fine endowments, and yet be inſenſible of 
their importance; or that every man's pride is not e- 


qual to his worth? The ſcripture itſelf does not ſtrip 


men of their ſelf-confidence, without diveſting them of 
every pretence to it, without convincing ch. that they 
have no fund for it. Ir convinces them that they are 
poor, ne guilty ſinners; chat they are ſo in reali- 
ty, and nothing elſe. It does not admit, that they have 
any amiable qualifications to abate the force of © this 
R „ and then leave it to their own generous conde- 
ſcenſion to forego the conſideration of them. Aſpaſio 
would d hayo us to be yery good and very humble, in order 
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to meet the imputed righteouſneſs; to be very holy, and 
to have a great ſenſe of our defilement; to be very rich, 
and to have a great ſenſe of our poverty. But in that 
caſe, it is to be preſumed, that whatever compliments we 
may pay that righteouſneſs, it will meet with but a very 
cold reception from our hearts. 
 Avaro, by great diligence and ſucceſs in trade, has ac- 

quired a large fortune; yet one can ſcarcely perceive 
any alteration in his dreſs or behaviour. If you com- 

pliment him upon his wealth, he modeſtly replies, that 
if he has got ſome ſinall rrifle, it is more owing to kind 
Providence than to his induſtry ; for he has ſeen many 
traders, of greater abilities than his, decay into extreme 
poverty; — and after all, what is it but droſs! yea, his 
confidence in his wealth is ſometimes at fo low an ebb, 
that he is ſincerely afraid that he ſhall die a beggar. 
ſtranger one day happened fo far to miſtake ſome of his 
modeſt and diffident appearances, as to entertain ſuſpi- 
cions of his credit, and to intimate ſome doubts if he was 
a good man. As ſoon as Avaro perceived this, his tem- 
per warmed, his ſtyle changed, — in ſhort, were I to re- 
late his whole behaviour on this occaſion, you would ſay 
— 2 purſe-prond tradeſman indeed? 

But Aſpaſio will ſtill inſiſt, “ that theſe qualifica- 

& tions, however amiable, are by no means the ground 
of their right.” Let us ſee then, where the ground of 
their right lies. I think the obvious meaning of Aſpatio's 
words is this, Theſe perſons, ſo qualified, have the right, 
excluſive of unqualified ſinners, or of thoſe who are no- 
thing elſe but poor, indigent, guilty ſinners. Where then 
can the ground of the right he, but in the diſtinguiſhing 
qualifications ? It cannot he in any thing common to 
both; for in that caſe the unqualified would have as 
good a right as the qualified. Therefore it muſt lie in 
chat Wach conſtitates the difference Benin en (7 


Live ns now attend them both at their prayers, and 
notice how they preſent their ſupplications before God. 
. — Methinks I ſee firſt a decent reſpectable company ad- 
vancing to the houſe of prayer, and then ſtepping for- 
Ward with a graceful affurance, beginning their addreſs. 
| Ben „We give thee thanks, O God, for the averſion 
e 
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«« we feel to fin, and for every other amiable qualifica- 
tion by which thou haſt. ed us from other 
% men; we bleſs thee for every fine endowment where- 
« wich thou haſt ornamented us, and more eſpecially for 
& the peculiar right thou haſt given us of advancing our 
claim to all the bleſſings of the kingdom of thy Meſ- 
« ſiah; whom we prize above all things, and to whoſe 
« merits we are indebted for every advantage we enjoy. 
« We, humbly acknowledge that our qualifications are 
« by no means the grouns of our right. For, had it 
« not been for thy grace aſſiſting our feeble efforts, 
«. we might have been as yet like other men, drinking 
« up iniquity like water. We acknowledge the righ- 
« teouſneſs of thy Meſſiah to be the only meritorious 
« cauſe of all our happineſs. For his ſake, therefore, we 
6 earneſtly beg the continuance of thy grace, that we 
may always come into thy houſe of prayer with a com- 
I fortable aſſurance, and may never be Kuen with con- 
« fuſion of face in thy preſence.” 
Behind them at ſome diſtance, I ſee an abje& con- 
pany approaching with remorſe in their faces, as if they 
had juſt come from the gratification of ſome guilty paſ- 
4 They dare not venture beyond the porch, as if 
afraid to pollute che ſacred manſion, but pointing toward 
the inner receſs where the propritiatory ſtands, they are 
| encouraged to utter theſe few words, © God 'be propi- 
5 You ons to us ſinners.” 
= thought, as they went up, Loverheand one of them 
ſaying to his fellow, « Surely there is not a wretch up- 
* on earth riper for hell than I. My life has been one 
« continued courſe of injuſtice, profaneneſs, and excels, 
« by which laſt I have fo reduced my health and circum- 
o ſtances, that inſtead of having any opportunity of leſſ- 
c ening the debt I owe ſociety, through my injuſtice, 1 
ce muſt neceſſarily increaſe it, by the claims of my wants 
«© upon their compaſſion. Upon occaſional touches of 
e remorſe after ſatiety, I have often made reſolutions of 
« amendment; but the firſt temptation always broke 
% them. — In ſhort, the more I look into my heart, the 
& ſcene appears the more ſhocking. Whether I "look 
«© backward or forward, — reaſon, — experience,— teel- 
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« am informed upon good authority, that there is a pro- 


c pitiation for ſin,— that there is forgiveneſs with HIM, 


_ < who hath mercy on whom he will have mercy.— Let = 


„us therefore draw near. 

Theſe laſt neither have the qualifications of the for- 
mer, nor do they pretend to their right. They can 
perceive no promiſing ſign about themſelves. They fee] 
no mark, no token, but what marks them out for wrath 
and deſtruction. They have nothing in the heaven a- 
bove, nor in the earth below, to keep their hearts from 
ſinking into utter deſpair, but the bare propitiation. 
This, and this alone, encourages them to make their 
addreſs to God. By this, and this alone, God conveys 
the firſt taſte of his favour and peace into their hearts. 
Now, and not till now, do they begin to love God and 
hate evil. Now a ray of good hope begins to diſpel the 
gloomy fears of future evils : and faith continuing to work 
by love, they go on to the full aſſurance of hope unto the 
cnd. 

I complain therefore of Aſpaſio, for his diſcouraging 
ſuch as God comforts, and leading forward thoſe whom 
God holds at a diſtance. Let the/e perſons know, ſays he. 
Why theſe perſons more than others? Surely, becauſe 
theſe perſons are in better circumſtances than others. 
Nay, I am not allowed to fay that fully either : for he 
immediately adds, « whatever their names or circum- 
ce ſtances are.” But after all, I cannot ſee how they 


can be in very bad cine; ; at leaſt, they are far 


from being in ſuch deſtitute circumſtances, as thoſe to 


Whom God is faid to commend his love, Rom. v. They 


are not ungodiy, for they are averſe to all evil; nor are 


they without ſtrength, for the prevailing bias of their af- 


fections, and the habitual breathing of their ſouls, is to- 


Ward the perfection of all virtue and goodneſs. 


Yet when my friend deviates from the truth, it gives 


me ſome ſort of ſatisfaction to obſerve, that his tongue 


falters, that every ſecond word weakens or deſtroys the 


force of the former. And it pleaſes me to find, that A- 


ſpaſio had not courage to cloſe this period, without 
bringing forth the plain truth at laſt. For pointing to 
poor, indigent, and guilty ſinners, he concludes, © For 


40 © fach the Saviour is provided; to ſuch his benefits are 


« propoſed; 
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66 e and on ſuch his grace will be magnified. [och 
That I may not ſeem to be too ſevere upon Aſpaſio, 


I will keep him in countenance, by taking notice of a 


rebuke that was once given to one of the chief apoſtles, 
for an inſtance of behaviour, which he was drawn into 
through the fear of giving offence, but which favoured 
ſtrongly of Aſpaſio's doctrine, Gal. ii. 

The rebuke which his fellow-apoſtle gave him, was, 
1 think, to this effect. © You are indeed one of the pe- 

« culiar people, highly diſtinguiſhed, on account of 
“ many qualifications and advantages, from mere Pa- 
6 pans and idolaters. But you have been taught by re- 
„„ yelation to know, that all theſe qualifications and ad- 
* yantages are good for nothing, in point of acceptance 
& with God; and that, in this reſpect, you are perfectly 
cc on a level with the vileſt alien, who has nothing elſe 
to make him clean, nothing elſe to bring him nigh to 
* God, but the bare report he has heard concerning 
68 Chriſt crucified. In conſequence of your knowing 
& this, you have, till now, regulated your practice ac- 
e cordingly ; conſorting and eating in a friendly man- 
„ner with the believing Pagans on all occaſions; as 
„ knowing them to be, in all reſpects, as clean and nigh 
4 unto God as yourſelf, or any of your qualified bre- 
& thren. Why then have you now ſuffered yourſelf o 
4 be ſo far overawed, by the preſence of ſome of your 
« qualified friends, as practically to diſſemble your a- 
« yowed principles, by your withdrawing on this occa- 
5 ſion from the company of the believing Pagans ? This 
your conduct is far from being upright, according to 
ce the truth of the poſpel, and has moreover the worſt . 
* of tendencies. You hereby adminiſter fewel to the re- 
&« ligious pride of your qualified brethren. You give 
« theſe perſons to know, that they have ſome better 
right to eternal life than others, who are not ſo qua- 
& lified. You hereby tempt the Pagans, who have no- 
c thing elſe io recommend them to God, but what they 
c believe Chriſt has done, and who have hitherto, and 
* that upon good ground, conſidered this as enough, to 
_ © call in queſtion their faith, and ſuſpect that ſomething 
“ more, beſide what they have already believed, is ne- 
ceſſary. — In ſhort, you compel them to ſcek atter your 
Vor. I. E 5 Tale 
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cc their right and title to the favour of God. You 


compel them, in effect, to deny the truth of the po- 
3 


While we are ſpeaking of Jews, it may not be amiſs | 


to compare, for a little, the diſpoſition which ſhews it- 
| ſelf in us who call ourſelves Chriſtians, with the ee 
given of theirs in the New Teſtament, as to the poin 
of righteouſneſs, or acceptance with God : for = 
contributes to our acceptance with God, muſt come under 
the notion of our righteouſneſs. 

Tf in this matter we would fix our attention more upon 
- things, than words; more upon the leading features, than 
the inconſiderable differences; ; Iam perſuaded the likeneſs 
would appear very ſtriking. 


We Chriſtians have been led by prejudice, rather 


than by any juſt reaſon, to entertain a contemptible no- 
tion of the ancient Jews, in compariſon of ourſelves. 
And this notion has, among other cauſes, ſerved to make 


us leſs attentive to the grand controverſy that was once 


carried on among them; a controverſy, wherein the 
true character of God, and that of man, are ſet forth in 
the ſtrongeſt colours. No Chriſtian nation can juſtly 


claim the precedence of them, as to the knowledge or 
practice of virtue or piety. The Phariſces had the fore- 
moſt reputation among them, both for integrity of life, 


and feryour in devotion. We are not to imagine, from 
the character given of the Phariſees by the ſearcher of 
hearts, that they were worſe men than ourſelves. For 
cven he grants, that they outwardly appeared righteous 
unto men, and ſpeaks of them as highly eſteemed among 
men, who knew as well how to judge of characters as 
we do. And we find by ſeveral teſtimonies, that they 


were men who ſtudied to keep a good conſcience, and 
were zealons for God *. 


* I think I need not take time to deſcribe the ridiculous notion | 


entertained by the populace and their chief leaders, of the character 
of the Phariſces; by means of which, a great part of the goſpel- 
hiſtory has become of no more importance to them, than an old 
legend, and, inſtead of conveying to them the moſt uſeful inſtruction, 


ſerves only to awaken i in them the old ſelf-a * reflection,“ a dar 
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The chief thing for which we find them cenſured in 
the New Teſtament, is, that they preſumed God had a 
peculiar regard for them, and would accept them on ac- 
count of the excellency of their lives. This their preſump- 
tion did not ariſe from a firm perſuaſion that they had done 
enough to procure the favour of God and eternal life. 
For, as to this, their hearts failed them upon occaſions, - 
and the queſtion recurred upon them, What good thing 
{hall I do? What lack I yet? but it proceeded upon the 
ditterence they perceived, betwixt their own character, 
and that of other men. This naturally drew their atten- 
tion and care to increaſe that difference, and make it as 
clear and ſenſible as they could; ſeeing from the con- 
templation thereof aroſe their chief ſatisfaction, and the 
readieſt means for ſtifling the uneaſy queſtion, or keep- 
ing it out of fight. Conſequently hee bod the leſs atten- 
tion to ſpare for noticing another difference of greater mo- 
ment ; that is, the difference betwixt their own character, 
and the perfection of the divine law. | LS 
Hence it was, that they became very wiſe and very 
ſcrupulous, as to every thing that regarded the firſt- 
mentioned difterence, even making additions to the di- 
vine law in that reſpect; and, at the ſame time, very 
ſuperficial in their knowledge, or rather very ignorant, 
as to What regarded the laſt :' whereas, had they given 
their chief attention to the laſt, as they ought, it would 
have appeared fo immenſely great, as to make the firſt 
utterly to diſappear ; even as he who takes a great 
mountain into his eye at once, loſes fight of the difſer- 
ence betwixt one pebble and another at the foot of it. 
It was this inattention and ignorance that Paul bewail- 
ed, when he ſaid, T hey being ignorant of the righteouſneſs 
of Cod, are ſeeking to eſtabliſh their own. And hence it 
was, that they had but a very partial and imperfect 


„ we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not have been 
„ partakers with them.” — The fame reflection is in like manner 
_ Cheriſhed by a more faſhionable ſort of teachers, who maintain, that 

the character given in the New Teſtament of the Gentiles, at the 
firſt publication of the goſpel, was peculiar to the Gentiles of that age; 
that they indeed deſerved to be called ungodly, without ſtrength, &c. z 


but that it would be very fooliſh to apply ſuch epithets to the - 
ple of good Chriſtian nations. - TE 


E 2 notion 
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notion of the law of God, regarding it chiefly as it fur- 

niſhed them with the means of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, 
as well from the looſer fort of their own nation, as from 
the Heathen. 

The law, according to which they ſought to be found 
righteous or accepted with God, was indeed no other than 
the law delivered by Moſes; the law which requires 
GODLINESS and HUMANITY * in perfection, as alſo 
the law of nature requires. So the apoſtle ſays, They 
followed after the law of righteouſneſ5. But when he ſpeaks 
of their manner of following, or the courſe of life by 
Which they fought acceptance with God, he ſays, They 
Jought it, AS IT WHERE, by the works of the law, 
Rah. IX. 32.: that is, Thouph their works were far 
from coming up to what the law required, in order to 
conſtitute them good, or well pleaſing in the ſight of God; 
yet they bore ſuch a conformity to its precepts in the 
eyes of men, as to paſs for the works of the law in their 
eſteem, and they were very ready to transfer the appear- 
ance and weight which their works had in the preſence 
of men, into the preſence of God, and their correſpon- 
dence with him; and to preſume, that he would put much 
the like value upon them. | 


Had the divine law been given only like human laws, 


as a rule by which men were to judge of one another, 
the Phariſees undoubtedly ſtood faireſt for being juſtified 
by it: but when we think of the divine law given as a 
rule to regulate, not only the correſpondence of men 
with men, but that of every man by himſelf with God ; 

a rule by which every man is anſwerable to, and muſt 
be tried by him, who ſearches the heart, and is tho- 
roughly acquainted with all the ſprings of human action, 
the queſtion muſt naturally ariſe in the breaſt of the 
beſt of men, Who then can be ſaved ? where is the cha- 
racter to be found that God will approve? or even, 
where is the perſon that can ſtand up before his Maker, 


For brevity's ſake, I chuſe to wy theſe two $ expel ons for the 
ſum of the divine law; Goedlineſs, for love to God, with all the 
heart, ſtrevgth, and ſoul ; and Humanity inſtead ' of philanthropy, 
or as the full import of theſe words, Thcu halt love thy neighbour as 


ſer: 


and, ; 
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and, pointing to the moſt infamous of his neighbours, _ 
fay, I am not as this man? LE 85 
Though the Phariſees character did in reality reſpect 
more the praiſe of men than that of God, yet we muſt 
not conſider them as regardleſs of the approbation of 
God and their own conſciences. Their whole conduct 
was not directed merely by oſtentation: no; they were 
zealous for God, while they were ambitions to diſtin- 
gaſh them ſelves among men. They were concerned to 
have the approbation of their own conſciences, as to 
their difference from, or excellency above other men; 
ſo that they would not readily, even in ſecret, have al- 
| lowed themſelves in doing what was unſmwtable to, or 
omitted what was requiſite to ſupport their difference 
from other men. They ſtudied ſo to Keep a good con- 
ſcience in this reſpect, as that they might be able, in 
cheir addreſſes to God, to appeal to him for the truth 
and reality of that difference; as would appear from the 
prayer of the Phariſee in the parable. | 
The great miſtake then of the Phariſees lay in this, 
that they preſumed, that what diſtinguiſhed them from 
other men, would recommend them to God. But the 
greatneſs of their miſtake is perceived only by ſuch as 
lieve the goſpel. And indeed, it had never been ef- 
fectually demonſtrated to the conviction of any, if a 
righteouſneſs exceeding theirs had not appeared in the 
world. That ſuch a righteonſneſs has indeed appeared, 
the whole New Teſtament bears witneſs. And to ſay 
barely, that it exceeded theirs as far as theirs exceeded 
the nanghtieſt character upon earth, would be to give 
but a very low account of it, and infinitely ſhort of the 
truth. For it exceeded theirs as far as theirs came ſhort. 
of the perfection of the divine law. And the goſpel un- 
donbtedly gives their righteouſneſs. its higheſt place of 
diſtinction, when it ſays, that the righteouſneſs neceſſa- 
ry for entering into the kingdom of heaven, muſt exceed 
theirs. | | 


Tux righteouſneſs IL am now ſpeaking of, is no other 

than the character of Jeſus Chriſt. This character was 
not diſtinguiſned by thoſe ſhining qualities, by which 
great men, and promoters of the temporal happineſs of 
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ſociety, have gained the applauſe of their cotemporaries, 
and the veneration of poſterity. It was a character in 


low life, wherein god/ine/s and humanity ſhone forth in 


perfection. It reſpected the good of men, and the praiſe 
of God. It reſpected the eternal good of individuals of 
all ranks, without regard to what claſs or ſociety of 
men they belonged to; without any view to form them 
into any faction or party connected by ſecular ties. Je- 
{us Chriſt promoted no new art or ſcience for the benefit 
of ſociety. Though all means for forming the moſt 
perfect character were within his power; inſtead of diſ- 
tinguiſhing himſelf by ſuch acts of generoſity as com- 
monly draw the applauſe and attachment of mankind, 
he choſe to appear in ſuch a condition, as to need the 


alms of others for ſupplying him with the neceſſaries of 
fe. He diſputed not the ſecular privileges of any rank 
or claſs of men. He gave forth no new laws for the 
better government of ſtates or kingdoms; nor did he 


urge a more vigorous execution of any penal ſtatutes, 


then in force, for the better ſuppreſſion of irreligion 


and immorality, He did not ſet ons foot any work of 


public reformation. He left the world in all reſpects 
Juſt as he found it, having only made a further diſcovery 


of the evil thereof to his own few diſciples, whom he 
left expoſed to its hatred; warning them to expect na 
better treatment from it than he himſelf met with. 
This character, though unadorned with thoſe things 

which draw the admiration of the world, and though 
held in the greateſt contempt by all ranks of men in it, 
was yet found perfectly well pleaſing to God, and recei- 


ved the higheſt teſtimonies of his approbation and de- 5 
light. 


The name JIEsVs CHRIST has been torn off from the 
character drawn for it in the New Teſtament, and has 
been applied by various claſſes of men to the character 
moſt b a by each of them. Some, under the name 
Jeſus Chriſt, preſent to our thoughts an eminent moral 
philoſopher ; others a patriarch of monachiſm; others 
the ſupreme head of a national church, in whoi name 
all hereſy and profaneneſs are to be rooted out of the 
nation, and all zealous eccleſiaſtics obtain preferment : 
yea, we may find all the ſame forts of men who oppo. | 
1 
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ſed Chriſt and his apoſtles at the firſt, now ſeverally 
maintaining their favourite maxims under the patronage 
of his name. | | 
We cannot therefore have a proper view of the real 
character of Jeſus, without noticing the contraſt where- 
in it ſtood to that of all other men, but more, eſpecially 
to that of the Phariſees, who had the faireſt claim to be 
accounted righteous, and were really eſteemed fo among 
men. 

Jeſus Chriſt undertook to fulfil A L. I. righteouſneſs 4 
and we fee by his doctrine what an extenſive view he 
had of the perfection of the divine law, and hkewiſe of 
all the artful reaſonings that take place in the hearts of 
men, evading the force thereof. His comprehenſive . 
knowledge of the divine law, and what righteouſneſs 
was neceſſary to honour it, as well as his unfeigned love 
to it, are ſet forth beforehand in the pſalms, in lan- 
guage adapted for him. In the 119th pſalm, which is 
employed, from beginning to end, in drawing-the pic- 
ture of his heart, and in ſome others, we find him ſpeak- 
ing in this manner: I have ſeen an end of all — . 
the breadth and the length of the moſt perfect characters 
among men; but thy commandment is exceedin 0 broad. — 

0 


T hy righteouſneſs, 0 Cod, ts very gh. 0 God, who i is 


lite unto thee? 


After the commencement of his public miniſtry, when 
his character began to be expoſed to the narrow ſcrutiny 
of all forts of men, he did not, like other pretenders 
to righteouſneſs, give ſuch a view of the law of God as 
might beſt ſuit the purpoſe of gaining a reputation for 


virtue and holineſs among men, and yet allow a con- | 


venient reſerve for the indulging of thoſe paſſions, 
which, however much they may move within the bounds 
of decency, do indeed carry in them the higheſt diſaf- 
fection to God. In the account which he gives of the 
divine law, in the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of Mat- 
Ther, the force of his diſcourſe turns upon man's cor- 
reſpondence with God thereby. And he declares, chat 
every thought entertained in the heart, oppoſite to the 
_ ſpirit of it, makes a man liable to hell-fire, or the wrath 5 
to come. 


He tullilleg the law in cle ſtriet ſenſe he himſelf gave 
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of it. He regarded not the difference from other men, 


which the Phariſees made ſo much account of. So far 
was he from keeping his diſtance from the diſſolute part 
of mankind, that he was ſaid to be one of them. With 
ſuch affability and kindneſs did he behave toward them, 
that he was called their friend. Toward the other part 


of mankind, the Phariſees, we find him wearing a more 


forbidding air. We ſeldom ſee him in their company, 
without the frown in his countenance. © The ſtory of 
the woman taken in adultery, recorded in the 8th chap- 
ter of John's goſpel, ſets before us his behaviour in both 
theſe reſpects, in a very ſtriking view. It would feem, 
that ſome Chriſtians began very early to be aſhamed-of 
this part of Chriſt's character : for it is difficult to give 
any other reaſon for the authors of the Syriac verſion 
of the New Teſtament their dropping or leaving out that 
ſtory recorded by John, in their verſion. 

I 0o an attentive reader of the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, 
this temper of mind in him will often preſent itſelf in 
very ſurpriſing views. And indeed our ſurpriſe at this 
cannot be abated, but by our calling to mind another, 
no leſs wonderful, part of his character; and that is, 
the joint appearance of human weakneſs and divine ma- 
jeſty. We find him ſubject to every human want and 
infirmity; yet claiming and manifeſting every divine 
perfection, every attribute of that peerleſs ONE who 
ares not his glory with another. We find him, re- 
gardleſs of the charge of blaſphemy, declaring, The Fa- 
ther and I are one, and receiving divine worthip accor- 
dingly. We find him weary and thirſty, fitting on a 
well, aſking a drink of water, and at the ſame time 
ſhewing himſelf to be the fountain of living waters. 
Not to multiply inſtances, we find him ready to expire 
on the croſs; and yet ſnewing himſelf to be the hearer 


of prayer, and the ſovereign of paradiſe, or the higheſt ' 


heaven. 


Wx muſt bear in mind, what for a perſon Jeſus was, 
what ſubmiſſion he ſhewed, what honour he paid to the 
divine law, by his obedience, when we hear him giving 
his verdict of the characters of all other men, and ſet- 


ting alide all che boaſted differences among them. It 
„ 


# 
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was in the eyes of ſuch a perſon, and it was in contraſt 
with his righteouſneſs, that all theſe differences ſhrunk 
into nothing; even as all difference among the ſtars is 
effaced when once the fun appears. 15 

Had the wiſeſt men of all nations laid their heads to- 
gether, and conſulted beforehand, what character was 
fit for God to wear, in becoming a man on the earth, 
they would, no doubt, have imagined ſomething very _ 
grand, far outſhining the character of the perfect prince 
drawn by the author of 'Telemachus.—— Had a man of 
low condition, meanly born, of no education, chuſing 
his friends and companions from among the baſeſt of 
the people, and having no taſte for the company of men 
of character and diſtinction ; had fuch a man, I fay, 
ſtood up, in the midſt of the beſt improved nation, for 

the divine perſonage, having no teſtimonies for the dig- 
nity of his perſon and the excellency of his character, 
but what were heavenly, miraculous, or out of the courſe 
of nature; how great muſt the diſappointment be ? 
how great the contempt? how great the indignation ? 
What ſkill, what pains would not men employ to ſtain 
his character, and invalidate every argument of his dig- 
nity ? Philoſophy, carefully tracing the footſteps of na- 
ture, would lend her aid to overthrow every preterna- 
tural teſtimony in his favour. Virtue, hitherto nouriſh _ 
cd by praiſe, and claiming the privilege of being her 
own reward, would awaken the reſentment of her vo- 
tarics to repel the inſult. Every human excellency 
would be in arms: devout zeal would take the alarm 
for the honour of God, and head the oppoſition ; the 
church would apprehend her danger; and all contend- 
ing parties, ſuſpending their mutual feuds, would join 
in the general cry, Away with ſuch an one from the 
carth. ney 
What a ferment muſt have been in the minds of the 
wealthy citizens of Sparta, when Lycurgus diſſolved all 
property, and made an equal partition of lands, with- 
out regard to former claims? The 'appearance of Jeſus 


Chriſt in the world, grated ũpon the hearts of men in a 


more tender part ſtill. For we know, by hiſtory, and 
daily obſervation, that men may be brought to embrace 
| voluntary . poverty, and to chuſe the greateſt bodily 

| pains, 
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pains, when they are thereby furniſhed with a ground 
of glorying before God over other men; yea, often- 


times for the ſake of mere fame and worldly reputation. 


But where is the man that will fairly admit the con- 
viction, that he has nothing about him whatſoever to 
recommend him to his Maker? Every man takes notice 
of ſome adyantageons difference in his own favour. 
Even the man of pleaſure, who ſeems to have caſt off all 
fear of God, will, upon occaſions, beſtow a ſquint look 
on the devotee, and ſay in his heart, At worſt I am no 
hypocrite ! | e 

Jeſus Chriſt laid the foundation of ſuch a revolution 


among mankind, as to virtue and happineſs, as quite e- 


clipſes all the great changes that ever happened in the 
world; though it will not have its full effect, till rhe 
time when the once rude fiſhers of Galilee, with the o- 
ther apoſtles, {hall publicly appear, ſcated on twelve 
thrones, next to that of the Moſt High. The appear- 


ance of Jeſus in the world well corre ſponded with that 
grand revolution, and the lofty prophetic images, by 


- Which it is deſcribed. The miniſtry of John the Baptiſt, 
who came to prepare his way, is thus pointed at by Iſai- 
ah, chap. xl. The voice of him that crieth in th: wilder- 
neſs, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make ſtraight in the 


deſert a highway for our Cod. Every valley ſhall be ex- 


alted, and every mountain and hill ſhall be made low e and 


the crooked ſhall be made ſtraight, and the rough places 


plain. Aud the glory of the Lord ſhall be revealed, and all 


fle/> [hall fee it together + for the mouth of the Lord hath 


Spoken it. The earth 1s repreſented as levelled into a 
plain, having a highway cleared out for jeſus, to walk 
alone conſpicuous through the midſt of mankind, that 
all fleſh might ſee together the glory and excellency of 


his character, that all might ſee it on an even footing, 


none overtopping another, none intercepting the view 
of his fellow. The ſame prophet ſpeaking of his day, 
_ chap. ii. preſents us, to the fame purpoſe, with a grand 
_ aſſemblage of images, which are concluded with a repe- 
rition of the leading ſentiment which introduces them. 


The lofty looks of man ſhall be humbled, and the haughtineſs 


of men ſhall be bowed down, and the Lord alone ſhall be ex- 
 aited in that day. For the day of the Lord of hoſts ſhall be 
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upon every one that is proud and lofty, and upon every one 
that is lifted up, and he ſhall be brought low; and upon all 
the cedars of Lebanon, that are high and lifted up, and upon. 
all the oaks of Baſhan, and upon all the high mountains, and 
upon all the hills that are lifted up, and upon every high 
tower, and upon er wall, and upon all the ſhips of 
Tarſhiſh, and upon all pleaſant picturec. And the loftineſs 
7 man ſhall be bowed down, and the haughtineſs ref men ſhall 
e made low + and the Lord alone ſhall be exalted in that 
day. And the idols ſhall he utterly aboliſh. The apoſtle 
Paul, while he takes a ſummary view of this paſſage, 
2 Cor. x. 4. 5. at once aſcertains and illuſtrates to us the 
meaning of the prophet. f 1 
The ſame thing was clearly intimated, by the ſpirit 
of prophecy, at the entrance of the Saviour into the 
world: Luke i. 46. And Mary ſaid, My ſoul doth magni- 
fy the Lord. He hath ſhewed ſtrength with his arm; he 
hath ſcattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. 
He hath put down the mighty from their ſeats, and exalted 
them of low degree. H: hath filled the hungry with good 
things, and the rich he hath ſent empty away. Luke ii. 
34. And Simeon. — ſaid unto Mary his mother, Behold, this 
child is ſet for the fall and riſing again of many in Iſrael ; and 
for a ſign which ſhall be ſþoken againſt, — that the thoughts 
of many hearts may be revealed. To the ſame . is 
the ſaying of Jeſus, oftener than once recorded in the 
goſpels, Many that are firſt ſhall be laſt, and the laſt firſt. 
In fine, the whole New Teſtament ſpeaks aloud, that, 
as to the matter of acceptance with God, there is no 
difference betwixt one man and another “: — no diffe- 


_ rence 


* For illuſtration of this, T ſhall here ſubjoin the following note. 
| Jeſus was not inſenſible to thoſe things which render man amiable 
to man, or one man more fo than another; while he did not admit 
the conſideration of them as of any weight in the kingdom of God. 
Here we may ſee his great ſelf-denial, and at the ſame time the glo- 
ry of the divine ſovereignty. Jeſus made a very acceptable citizen 
in the city of Nazareth, while, reſiding there, he increaſed in wiſ- 
dom and ſtature, and in favour with God and man; yet, in his 

preaching the kingdom of God, he ſhewed no peculiar attachment to 
them whatſoever. The like may be ſaid of his connection with his 

Kindred. The intimacy of private friendſhip ſubſiſted betwixt him 
and his apoſtle John; yet this did not make him more indulgent — 
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rence betwixt the beſt accompliſhed gentleman, and the 
moſt infamous ſcoundrel :— no difference betwixt the 
moſt virtuous lady and the vileſt proſtitute:— no diffe- 
d — rence 


his friend than to others, when he obſerved in him any diſpoſition 
unſuitable to the kingdom of God. He wept over the capital city 
of his nation, while yet he foretold its deſtruction; even as he wept 
over his dead friend Lazarus, though he knew it would coſt him but 
a word to raiſe him from the dead, Converſing one day with a cer- 
tain young ruler, he was ſo taken with his behaviour, that beholding 
him, he loved him; but as the converſation proceeded upon the title 
to cternal life, he ſent him away ſorrowful. On this occaſion his di- 
ſciples were greatly aſtoniſhed, and ſaid among themſelves, Who then 
can be ſaved? Jeſus cloſes his diſcourſe to them at this time, with 
the ſtanding maxim of his kingdom, Many that are fir/t ſpall be laſt, 
and the laſt ſirſt He knew by the ancient prophecies, and he ſaw 
by what tort of ſucceſs his goſpel was already attended with, that his 
Kingdom was to conſiſt chiefly of the laſt, the baſeſt and worſt of 
mankind, and not of the foremoſt, the moſt creditable, wiſe, and 
prudent among them. And he thankfully ſubmitted to this, for the 
lory of his Father, and the manifeſtation of his ſovereignty. So we 
nd him expreſling himſelf, upon the return of ſome whom he had 
ſent to preach the goſpel, in this manner I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou haſt hid theſe things from the wiſe 
and prudent, and haſt revealed them unto babes: even ſo, Father, for 
fo it ſeemed good in thy ſight. | | 
It is impoſſible to give any account of this matter, that will a+ 
tisfy the pride of man; yet it is very evident, that, according to the 
mind of Jeſus, the above-mentioned young ruler, however amiable, 
had no part in life eternal. | $5 h 
Have we not ſeen men remarkably amiable and uſeful in their 
neighbourhood, who were yet diſaffected to the king? Now, from 
this diſaffection, as being oppoſite to the general good of ſociety, we 
muſt infer, that their ſocial diſpoſition is very partial and defective; 
ſeeing it requires only a proper opportunity to draw forth their ha- 
tred of their countrymen, and make it iſſue in the moſt deſtructive 
effects. With much greater propriety may we ſay, that all un- 
godlineſs includes inhumanity. He who has any reſerve in his ſub- 
miſſion to God, on whom alone the happineſs of mankind depends, 
mult have the like reſerve in his affection or good-will to men; for 
as God ſtands in no need of us, ſo he requires no homage or ſubmiſ- 
ſton from us, but what he judges tiles to promote our. mutual 
happineſs. Accordingly, we find the ſcripture always makes our 
love to our neighbour, the proof and meaſure of our piety toward 
God. Andin this view, it is called the fulfilling of the law. So 
the apoſtle James, chap. ii. 8. ſays, I ye fulfil the royal lau, ac- © 
cording to the ſcripture, Thou ſalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, ye do 
wel}. And Paul ſays, Rom. xiii. 10. Love worketh no ill to bis 
9 : | neighbour > 
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rence betwixt the moſt revered judge, and the m nn 


dious criminal, ſtanding convicted before him, and re- 
cciving the juſt ſentence of death from his mouth: in 


neighbour therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. When Jeſus 


was alked, Which is the great commandment in the lau? Math. xxii. 


his anſwer was, Thou ſpalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
aud with all thy ſoul, and with all thy mind. This is the firſt and 
great commandment. And the ſecond is (3yoix avry) LIKE UNTO 
IT, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf. On theſe two command= 
ments hang all the law ad the prophets. He gave the ſame ſum of 
the law to the lawyer, who ſtood up and tempted him, ſaying, Ma- 


fter, what ſpall J do to inherit eternal life? Luke x. 25. And 


when the lawyer, willing te juſtify himſelf, ſaid, And who is my 
neighbour ? Jeſus agreed to reſt the iſſue of the controverſy about 
righteouſheſs, upon the reſult of that queſtion ; for, after giving him 
a pattern of humanity, he ſays to him, Go, and do thou likewiſe.” © 

Let us now apply what has been faid, to the cafe of the young 
ruler, who certainly deſerved to be conſidered as one of the firſt or 
belt of men. It is evident, he had a very great concern about eter- 
nal life; and noleſs eſteem for Jeſus, as a proper guide to him in that 
reſpect; ſo that he appeared determined to do all that jeſus ſhould 
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a word, no difference betwixt the moſt fervent devotee, 
and the greateſt ringleader in profaneneſs and exceſs. 


I,x then the true ſtate of the caſe betwixt Jeſus and 
the Phariſees be attended to, the conduct of theſe laſt 
will appear very ſuitable to the temper of the great ma- 
jority of thoſe called Chriſtians, whether Popi or Pro- 

1 | | | __  teſtany, 


righteouſne6, and looſed his attachment to earthly happineſs, So 
he. went away. very ſorrowful, for he was very rich, | 


Thus we ſee, however great regard he had for Jeſus, for the fa- 


your of God, and eternal life; however much he was concerned a- 
bout godlineſs and humanity : yet his wealth was dearer to him than 
theſe ſacred conſiderations, and determined him to turn his back up- 
on them all. | 


We muſt, all the while, keep this in our eye, that he entertained 


an opinion of himſelf, as none of the leaſt deſerving of mankind; 
that however deficient he thought himſelf in point of righteouſneſs, 
he was far from thinking his caſe deſperate in that reſpect; for, in 
that event, his ſorrow would have preſſed him chiefly there. Thus 
we ſee how, upon a proper trial, the beſt of men are ſtripped bare 
of all pretences to true godlineſs and humanity: ; 


0 . 


I he goſpel ſets before us the character of God, which is ſummed 
up in love, as fully diſplayed in the way of humanity or kindneſs to 
men. And this kindneſs of God is the. only ſource of true mutual 
kingneſs among men. 


After man had renounced his. dependence on God, thelink of af- 


Feftion or true kindneſs among men was broken. Men became 
fooliſh and ignorant about happineſs, each ſetting up for himſelf, and 
going aſtray after his own way. Hence endleſs diſcords behoved to 
ariſe. So Paul, ſpeaking of himſelf and his fellow Chriſtians, ſays, 
Te ourſelves alſo were ſometimes fooliſh, diſobedient, deceived, ſerving 
vers luſts and pleaſures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and ha- 
ting one another. But after that the kindneſs and (philanthropy, or) 

| bumanity. of God our Saviour appeared. he ſaved us. 
The kindneſs of God to man is thus expreſſed, 1 John iv. 9. In 
is was manifeſted the love of God towards us, becauſe that God ſent 
bis only, begotten Son into the world, that we. might live through him, 
And the argument for mutual kindneſs ariſes thus, verſe 11. Belo- 

ved, if God ſo loved us, we ought alſo to love one another. 
In the unparalleled ſubmiſſion of Jeſus Chriſt, in his obedience 


8 


unto death, we ſee diſplayed at once the grandeur of the divine ma- 


jeſty, and the extent of the divine kindneſs to men. And we can- 


not look upon Chriſt's work of love to men, without perceiving 
therein the perfection of godlineſs. | | 
It is only by the work of Chriſt that men are reſtored to happi- 
eſs, in on dee upon God, and to true friendſhip among them- 
Elves They are reſtored to the fayour of God, and of one ano- 


Df : ther, 


tion. For wh+ſoever ſhall keep the whole law, 
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teſtant, churchmen or diſſenters: and the great evil 
thereof will be obſerved only by thoſe few who are Chri- 
 ſtians in the ancient or firſt ſenſe of the word; and who, 
in every age and nation, always have made, and always 
will make but a very poor and deſpicable figure in the 


eyes both of the wiſe and of the devout, even as he whoſe 
name they wear did before them. 


What could be more ofſenſive to the pride of man s 
or, {hall we fay, to the delicate ears of virtue and 


piety, than to heat one claiming a heavenly miſſion, 


declaring, that all the pains taken by one man to excel 


ther, by that which aboliſhes all differences and diſlinctions among 


thera, and ſo every ſource of variance and diſcord. 
The firſt Chriſtiens, who loved the ſaving truth, loved one ano- 
ther with a peculiar delight for the ſake of it. And they ſhewed 
bod-will toward all others, as knowing none, but whom God might 
Tow. and bring to the knowledge of the truth. a „ 
All the ancient followers after righteouſneſs, who, for the fake of 
their favoutite diftinctions, oppoſed the faving trath, received this: 
character, from the fole unerring judge of podlineſs and hutnanity, 
1 hey pleaſe not God, and are contrary to all men; that is, they were 
adverſaries to the eternal happineſs of mankind. And we have the 
ſame authority to ſypport us in affirming, that every kind of oppoli- 


tion to the goſpel, is at the ſame time pointed againſt the hütane 
ſpirit of the divine law, 1 Tim. i. 9. 11. : * 3. PHEWA 

From what has been ſaid, it will appear, that Chriſtuns muſt bave 
a way of judging very different from others, about the pleaſure os 


God, and the benefit of men. Whereas all others infer what. is a" 


greeable to God, from their preconceived imaginations abe ut the in 
tereſt or benefit of men ; Chriſtians infer what is beneficial to men” 
from the previous demoniſtration they have, by undoubted facts, o 
what is moſt apreeable to God. $0 that when they read the greaf 
things revealed in the goſpel, they confidently affirm with Pault 
Tbeſe things are good and profitable unto men. 3 

Tbeſe reflections I have briefly put together, as a ſample of what 


the ſcripture ffords, in anſwer to the objections men are ready to 


make againſt the revealed method of acceptance with God, as annul- 
ling all the boaſted differences or diſſinctions itt the characters of 
men. To which I ſhalt only add, as a ſummary coneluſion, that 


though, among thoſe who have forfeited all title to N diffe- 


rent degrees of puniſhment may be inferred, from di 


| erent degrees 
of guilt; yet they are all equally deſtitute of any plea for juftifica- 
ol yet offend in ont 
point, be 4s guilty of all. For be that ſaid, Do not commit adultery ; 
ay alſo, Do not hill, Now if thou commit n adultery, yet if thow 
ut, thou art become a tranſere{ſor of the lau. | 
OY 25 1 
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another, and obtain the preference before God, go for 
nothing, or rather ſerve to make him more hateful in 
his fight? Do we not even feel ſome inclination to ſym- 
pathize with the Phariſees in their chagrin, when they 
were obliged to hear ſuch grating words as theſe, That 
which is HIGHLY ESTEEMED amongſt men, is ABOMI- 
NATION 27: the fight of Cod; and that men of the vileſt 


- Characters went into the kingdom of God before them ? 


When we hear Jeſus ſaying, The world hateth me, be- 
cauſe I teſiify of it, that the works thereof are evil; ſhall 
we fay, that he was ſent from heaven to tell the world, 
that murder, adultery, theft, &c. were evil actions? 
or, did the world ever hate any man for declaiming a- 
gainſt vice? or rather, would not any man ſpeaking 
publicly in its favour, run the riſk of being ſtoned or 
torn to pieces even by the moſt vitions of the mob? 
The truth is, Jeſus witneſſed againſt the world as evil, 
in that reſpect wherein they approved and valued them- 
ſelves moſt : and accordingly the zealous Jews under- 
ſtood him. Would they not judge, then, that they had 
good ground to count him an enemy to all that they call- 
ed virtuous or pious ? 478 | | 
But how muſt it heighten their provocation, to hear 
ſach a man, whoſe character was every where hiſſed at, 
who was even thought beſide himſelf by his near rela- 
tions, declaring, in the moſt open manner, with unſha- 
ken confidence, that God had no delight in any charac- 
ter under heaven but his alone; that none of mankind 
could ever find fayour with God, but by his virtue and 
piety alone? Would they not think they had the high- 
eſt reaſon for their reſentment ?. Say we not well, that 
thou art a Samaritan, and haſt a devil — He hath a de- 
pil, and is mad, why hear ye him? 


Tus controverſy, we know, iſſued in the death of 
Jeſus. And, if I might be allowed to adopt the valgar 
uſe of the word victim on this occaſion, I would ſay he 
fell a victim to the reſentment of every human excellen- 
cy. For. what is it that man glories in, that did not 
find itſelf piqued and affronted by the doctrine, joined 
2 the extraordinary circumſtances of the life of Je- 
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As matters betwixt Jeſus and the world, in all the 
various ſhapes it aſſumes, ſtand akvays much on the ſame 
footing; what ſhould hinder us to forget for a little the 
diſtance of time and place, to bring home the intereſting 
ſcene, and hear JON ATHñAN declaring what impreſſiom 
the recen cir cumſtances made upon his mind? * 


_ « Hap Jeſus, when buried, like other mortal, re- 
mained in the grave, I had ſtedfaſtiy adhered to the Pha- 
riſees, and gloried in being one of them, as being con- 
vinced, that the grand controverſy about righteouſneſs, 
which was carried on with great zeal on both ſides, was 
now fairly decided in their favonr, and that they had 
gained an additional honour by the oppoſition. | _ 

I received a liberal ana virtuous education among 
the Sadducecs, who admit ne ſenſe of our ſacred wris 
tings but what they think agreeable to ſound philoſo- 
phy. But happening, about the time that Jeſus made 
his appearance, to fall acquainted with ſome amiable 
men of eminent piety among the Phariſees, I began to 
conceive a liking to their party. I oblerved, that they 
maintained a more ſtrict temperance, and, in general, 
a greater purity of life, and that they had more exalt- 
cd ſentiments about the power and character of God 
than the other party. I made it my buſmeſs now to at- 
tend their lectures, and ſtudy their tenets, in hopes of 
being found worthy to rank with them. Mean time, 
the uncommon oppoſition ſhewn to them by Jeſus! drew 
no ſmall: ſhare of my attention, and ſerved, on the 
whole, rather to increaſe than diminiſh my attachment 
to them. I conſidered their ſentiments as a great im- 
provement of my former way of thinking, and highly 
conducive to my advancement in virtue as well as piety» 
I readily judged, then, that the oppoſition which was 
_ chiefly pointed againſt what came neareſt to run, 
behoved to flow from the worſt of cauſes. 4 
I had a very low opinion of Jeſus, as well-araf 
company he kept, on many accounts, which I ſhall not 
now take time to relate. In the general, I. thought 
him a ſtranger to every great and noble ſentiment which 
charms and elevates the mind of man. What diſaffets _ 
ed me moſt to 1 te” thought e | 
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the laſt degree. I could not reconcile with any degree 

of charity or piety the ſevere cenſures he paſſed upon men 
ef the beſt eſtabliſhed characters. It gave me great diſ- 
guſt, to hear him addreſſing the men whom I myſelf 
thought worthy of the higheſt eſteem for every thing 
great and good, in ſuch uncouth language as this, How 
can ye eſcape the damnation of hell! I thought it intole- 
rable to hear him at the ſame time declaring, with fin- 


_ . gular aſſurance, that he himſelf was the only favourite 


of aven; cht every character of man, but his own, - 
was the object of the divine diſpleaſure | yea, without 

ſtopping here, with the greateſt familiarity calling God 
his Father, in a ſenſe peculiar to himſelf; and, without 
leaving us at any loſs to gather his meaning, affirming, 
The Father and I are ONE; even while he ſhewed ra- 


ter more zeal than any of us againſt the leaft appearance 


of aſcribing any divine attribute or name to any but the 
one God, or even to himſelf in any other view: — to 
hear him, in the very houſe ſacred to the honour of the 
one God, againſt the profaning of which he himſelf had 
thewn the greateſt zeal, not only receiving divine praiſe 
from his attendants, but receiving it in the very words 
of the ſacred. hymns which we uſed to ſing in our molt 
ſolemn aſſemblies to the praiſe of the Moſt High; yea 
vindicating this praiſe as his due, by quoting thoſe very 
hymns in fupport of it ; and rebuking my zealous friends, 
who complained of this as an abuſe. | . 
„Let any one put himſelf in our place, and try how 
he could have borne all this, joined with many other 
provoking circumſtances of the like nature; or, if any 
thing leſs could have ſatisfied him, than to have ſeen 
matters brought to the extremities to Which all parties 
among us at laſt agreed to path them. | | 
% T muſt own indeed, that there was a peculiar ener- 
gy in the rebukes of Jeſus, which made it very difficult 
Br one to reſiſt the force of them. But what alarmed 
me moſt was, his performing many works that could not 
be done by human power; yea ſuck power appeared in 
them, that I could not help ſuſpecting, upon occaſions, 
that the finger of God was there, notwithſtanding all 
the pains that were taken to account for them other- 
wile, However, as his conduct, on the whole, ſecmed 
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to me to be ſo very oppoſite to the univerſally received 
principles of reaſon and religion, I made the beſt ſhift 
I could to efface any impreſſions 'made on- my heart from 
that quarter, concluding, that as the character of God 
himſelf muſt be meaſured by thoſe principles, it would 
be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that any revelation coming from him 
could ever ſerve to undermine them. 

„ By the ſame principles, I fortified myſelf againſt the 
prediction delivered by Jeſus concerning his riſmg again 
from the dead; to which event he had openly * — 
for proof of his doctrine; or, which is the ſame thing, 

the excellency of his perſon and character: and what 
ferved to give me the greater aſſurance was, I found my 
favourite party was very forward to refer the deciſion of 
the whole controverſy to that ſame event, as Deng 1 
confident chat it would never happen. 


% WEN once Jeſus was dead and 3 I thong 
the diſpute as good as ended. But how great was my 
aſtoniſhment ! when, not long after, 'thoſe poor Witerate | 
men, who had been the companions of - Jeſus, appeared 

publicly, teſtifying with uncommon boldneſs, that he had 
riſen again from the dead, according to his prediction; 


miuhat they were well aſſured of this by many infallible to- 


kens, and that at laſt they ſaw him aſcend into heaven; 
hen I {aw that no threatenings, nainfamy, no puniſn- 
ment, could intimidate them; — when, moreover, I ob- 
ſerved fo many undeniable proofs of ſupernatural power, 
co-operating with them, and exerted in the name of je- 
ſus, as riſen from the dead. — Then the late wonderful 
works of Jeſus,, before his death, recurred upon mx 
thoughts. — The former impreſſions T had been at ſo much 
pains to ſtifle, revived afreſh upon me. — In ſhort, the e- 
vidence crouded fo faſt upon me, from every _—— 1 
found there was no gainſaying it. 

{« But ſtill I was averſe to the laſt degree to admit it. I 
was ſhocked at the train of conſequences which behoved 
to follow. And thus I queſtioned with myſelf, Has rea- 
{on itſelf deceived me? Do all our beſt books of divinity 
and morality proceed upon falſe principles? Muſt I 
give up With all my choiceſt ſentiments? Is there no 
ſuch . as wiſdom or r rightcouſnes in ** World. 
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Are all the world fools, and enemies te God, but theſe 
rude Galileans ? The reflection is confounding ! — But 
what do theſe men propoſe? what do they aim at, by 
their alarming the public in this manner, with their te- 
ſtimony about the reſurrection of Jeſus? —They can have 
no good deſign, no benevolent intention toward men. 


They ſeem rather to be influenced by a moſt malignant 


diſpoſition. They certainly intend to bring this man's 
blood upon us, —to prove us all to be enemies to God 
and objects of his wrath. They intend to make us deſpe- 
rate and utterly miſerable. | | 

« With fach reflections, whatever inward diſquiet I 
ſhould undergo, I reſolved to combat whatever evidence 
they could produce; — till one day that I heard then 
charged, by ſome of my friends in authority, with the 
maleyolent purpoſe I have juſt now mentioned. — But 
ſuch was their reply, that, I think, I ſhall never forget 
it! They indeed not only allowed, but demonſtrated all 
the conſequences I was ſo averſe to admit, with ſuch 
force and evidence, as quite defeated all my reſolution. 
— But then they, at the ſame time, laid open ſuch a trea- 


fare of divine good-will toward men; — they drew ſuch 


a character of God, no leſs amiable than awful; — they 
laid ſuch a folid foundation of everlaſting conſolation 
and good hope, for the moſt deſperate and miſerable 
wretch, as did infinitcly more than counterbalance the 
loſs of all my favourite principles, all my fond reaſon- 


_ ings, and every worldly. advantage I had connected 


with them. And all this they ſhewed, with the great- 
eſt {anphcity and clearneſs, to be the plain meaning and 


import of the fact which they teſtified, even the reſur- 


rection of Jeins. And they confirmed every thing they 
ſaid, by the unanimous voice of the prophets, whom 1 
had never underſtood till now. Their doctrine, in re- 
ſpect of authority, reſembled the word of a king, a- 
gainſt whom there is no riſing up; and in reſpect of evi- 


dence, the light of the ſun; or, to uſe a far more ade- 


quate ſimilitude, it reſembled the fact which they teſti- 
fied, and whereof it was the meaning. And it well cor- 
reſponded thereto in its effects: for it proved ſufficient 


to raiſe the dead, and give hope to the deſperate. — The 


fact and its import, che hand-writing and the interpreta» 
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tion, equally became the majeſty of him who is the S2=. 
reme. | oy EIS. Bond 
X « I ſaw plainly, that in the reſurrection of Jeſus, there 
behoved to be the agency of a power ſuperior to the 
power of nature, even capable to control and reverſe 
the courſe thereof: therefore I concluded, that this 
operating power was greater than the God of the Sad- 
ducees and the philoſophers. I found alſo, that this 
power had a peculiar character, maniteſt from the nature 
of the controverſy, wherein it interpoſed its agency and 
gave deciſion. I found, by the deciſion, that its charac- 
ter was more grand and perfect, as well as its agency 
ſtronger, than that of the God of the Phariſees. As to 
its agency, it was able to raiſe from deeper miſery to 
higher bleſſedneſs than the Phariſees thought of. As to 
its character, it appeared with unlimited ſovereignty 
juſt and merciful in perfection. Whereas the God of the 
Phariſees was ſuch only partially, and by halves; in- 
capable to execute the threatened curſe againſt every 
ſn, and yet ſhew mercy and boundleſs favour to the 
tranſgreſſors; not ſo juſt as to maintain the | honour, the 
ſpirit, and extent of the perfect law, at all events; nor 
ſo merciful, as to have any favour for the utterly worth- 
leſs and wretched : but, halving the matter, merciful to 
men of good repute, and juſt in accepting thoſe who are 
deficient in their righteouſneſs ; or, in another view, juſt 
in exacting the debt of five hundred pence, and merciful 
in forgiving that of fifty; or ſhewing juſtice only againſt 
the utterly inſolvent, and mercy only to thoſe: who can 
make partial payment; — in ſhort, (like all created po- 
tentates), incapable of appearing, at once, without li- 
mitation of either attribute, juſt and merciful in perfec- 
tion. Th, | THE TY, 
I found then that the power which operated in the 
reſurrection of Jeſus, excelled, not only in ſtrength, but 
alſo in majeſty and perfection of character, all that was 
called God among men. So I perceived no {mall pro- 
priety in the ſaying of Jeſus, O righteous Father, the world 
hath not known thee, 1 Jt then that this power 
is the only true God: for that which is greateſt muſt be 
God. Thus am I called off from every idol, however 
highly dignified, whether the work of mens hands, 8 
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of their. maginations, to adore him who is higher thm 


the higheſt. : 
I frankly acknowledge, then, that my religion, or 
my hope toward God, is not founded on argument, not on 


the wiſdom of men, but on the power of Cod; —not on 


any deductions from any principles J had hitherto known; 
but on. authority interpoſed in a manner quite unexpected, 
baffling, confouriding, and repelling all my reaſonings ; 


and, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, forcing upon me 


a new ſet of principles, by the moſt convincing and ſa- 
tisfactory, as well as irreſiſtible evidence; —not on an 

reaſonings à priori, but on a plain matter of fact eſta- 
bliſhed by impregnable evidence; — not on any effort 
exerted, or any motion felt in my breaſt, but on that 
motion of divine power, which burſt the bands of death 
when Jeſus roſe ; — not on any operation which men call 
myſtical, to avoid ſaying unintelligible, but on the ſimpleſt 
and moſt ſtriking operation of power that can affect the 


human mind, even tlie preſenting alive again a man who 
was dead; — not on feeling any change on my heart to 


the better, or the remoteſt good: mclination of my will, 
but on that fact, which, ſore againſt my will, forced up- 
on me the moſt ſhocking view of my guilt, and proved 
me to be an enemy to Heaven, in that reſpect wherein I 


thought to have approved and valued myſelf to iny laſt 


hour; —not on any work of power affifting me to feel, 
will, or do any thing, in order to peace with God, but 
on a work of power, proving to demonſtration, that e- 


very thing needful thereto is already completely finifhed's 


to ſay all in one word, not on any difference betwixt 


me and others, or any token for good about me what- 


ſoever, but on the token or proof of divine good-will 
expreſſed, in the reſurrection of Jeſus, toward ſinners of 
all nations, without regard to any difference by which one 
man can diſtinguiſh himſelf from another, . 

4“ This fact, firm as a rock, emboldens me to pay an 


equal regard to philoſophical gueſſes and to enthuſiaſtical 


fancies. If any one, then, ſhould aſk me a reaſon of the 
Hope that is in me, I have only one word to ſay, Ther2/ur- 


rection of Feſus. Take away this from me, and I am mi- 


ſerable indeed. Let this ſtand true, and nothing ſhall e- 
ver make me deſpair. | FT 
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cc 'Tars fact and its import, or the character of G 
thence ariſing, matually confirm and aſcertain each o- 
ther. This character could never have been drawn to 
our view, but from ſome divine work. No work but 
this could ever evince ſuch a character; and if this work 
was done, of neceſſity there muſt be ſuch a character. 
This fact and its import, then, muſt ſtand or fall toge - 
ther. But more particularly, 

% As this divine character can no where be publiſhed 
but along with the fact, I am aſſured, by hearing the 
2 character thence ariſing, that the fact mult be 
true. For to ſuppoſe, that the bare notion or idea of © 
ought greater than God could ever be any where ima- 
gined, would be the wildeſt of all abſurdities. And it is 
very, evident, that that view of God, which the lower it 
abaſes the pride of man, raiſes his comfort and joy the 
higher; which rediees man to the moſt unreſerved or to 
extreme dependence, while it exalts him to the ſummit of 
all happineſs; could never be the contrivance of man, 
whoſe ſtrongeſt impulſe is toward the gratifying of his 
pride, and whoſe joy naturally rlies or ſinks according 
to the ſucceſs thereof. Therefore, when the fact and its 
import are conveyed to my knowledge by the ſame te- 
ſtimony, I have no room to doubt, 5 If God, who alone 
can deſcribe his own character, is the reſtifier and de- 
clarer of both. And ſurely it would be extremely ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe, that ſuch a divine character could ariſe 
from a contrived lie. | 

Again, It is from this fact chat the amiable charac- 
ter of the juſt God and the Saviour riſes to my view. 1 
could never have known there was ſuch a God, had I 
not known this fact. But I know, that this fact being 
true, there muſt be ſuch a God; becauſe it is impoſſible 
to account ſor it otherwiſe. Vea, every attempt to ac- 
count for it otherwiſe, not only extinguiſhes all my for- 
mer lights, but, without furniſhing me with any new 
ones, lands me in atheiſm, in.chaos, and utter darkneſs. 
Whereas the account of it given by the witneſſes, while 
it proves all my former wiſdom to be fooliſhneſs, opens 
to me a new, and more delightful ſource of knowledge, 
throwing light upon a thouſand facts that I could never 

account for before ; 33 me a no leſs 1 
: t 
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rection of Jeſus,” = the miniſtry of his witneſſes. — * 


count of the ma 


— 


chan ſatisfactory propriety, in all the extraordinary eir- 
cumſtances attending the birth, life, death, and reſur- 


throws light upon all the ancient ſacred writings, and 
the extraordinary facts recorded in them from the crea- 


tion downward. It ſets my mind at reſt, as to all the 


difficulties about the divine character, and the condition 


of man, which occaſionally pinched me before.— I am 


now reconciled to the entrance of ſm and death into the 
world, and the whole dark fide of things, on account of 
the. marvellous light that ſhines forth from the greateſt 
darkneſs. - I am no reconciled to the ſhade, on ac- 

doom picture thence ariſmg to my 
view, and which could not otherwiſe have appeared. In 
a word, I thence perceive a no leſs amiable than grand 


uniformity of deſign, in all the works of God, from firſt 


to laſt. Whereas, ſhould I ſhut my eyes againſt the 
light iſſuing thence, I am e Joſt in an unfa- 
khoma ble abyſs of abſurdities. . 
I kxo then, aſſuredly, when J hear theſe illterate 
men, attended by ſupernatural power, bearing witneſs 
to the fact, declaring the import of it, and ſpeaking 
(re weyaruc Tv Orv) the grand things of God, I hcar God 
himſelf ſpeaking; I hear the yoice and teſtimony of 
God. Divine wiſdom and divine power, which are in- 
deed inſeparable, preſent themſelves to my conſcience 
at once; my pride is abaſhed ; my reaſonings are ſilen- 
ced, and hope ariſes to me from a new an unexpected 
ſource, 

« Were ſuch a majeſtic perſonage as is deſcribed by 
John, in the Toth chapter of the Apocalypſe, to appear 
publicly to our view, would not all our former ideas 
of human grandeur evaniſh at his preſence? Have 


the wile men, of almoſt every ſuccceding age, exploded 


the principles maintained by their predeceſſors both in 
ethics and in phyſics? and ſhould it ſeem. a thing incre- 
dible tons, that when God, no longer winking at the 


times of auen nde, was to commence a public ſpeaker 


and writ © n, he ſhonld explode the wiſdom of 


All the teach1rs who ormerly taught mankind? And if 
we wülngh hear - wiſe men tracing to us, the order 
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and connection of facts and appearances in che courſe of 
nature, why ſhould we not hear God explaining to us ſu- 
pernatural facts? This ſeems to be a province proper for 
the author and controler of nature. It was ſurely far a- 
bove the fiſliers of Galilee. N „ 
6] am fully ſatisfied, then, in agreement with the 
witneſſes, to hold the meaning they have given of the 
reſurrection of Jeſus, for the geſpel, the word, and the 
reſtimony of God; and to call it, by way of eminence, 
THE TRUTH, in oppoſition to every falſe gloſs 
on the ſcriptures, and every falſe reaſoning about the 
light or law of nature, or about any of the works or 
ways of God. This truth opens for me a plain path, 
and affords me firm ground for every ſtep: fo that 1 
have no occaſion to grope among probavilities with the 
academics, or no leſs uncertain feelings with the deyo- 
tees; no reaſon to envy the former the pleaſure they 
propoſe in their humble, candid, and ſincere inquiries 
after a phantom, which has hitherto eluded their 
graſp ; or the latter, the. more refined delight they pro- 
poſe in their pious wreſtlings and waitings for a good 
conceit of themſelves :— no reaſon to be ſcared by the 
ſcornful ſnecr of thoſe, or the more folemn frown, of 
theſe. Let this truth be my companion, and I will not 
be aſhamed in the preſence of all the ſons of Socrates, 
though joined with thoſe of Gamaliel, | | 
& In company with this truth, I dare act the part 
proper to man, I dare give free ſcope to my conſcience, 
before God, and look into his perfect law, as knowing, 
chat, however heavy the charge turn out againſt me, 
the reſurrection of Jeſus affords the anſwer of a good 
conſcience toward God, as it ſhews a righteouſneſs to be 
already finiſhed, by which God can appear juſt in juſti- 
tying me, even in the very worſt view I can have of 
myſelf, or, which is more, even in the worſt view I can 
appear in before him, who knows all things. By be- 
ing thus encouraged to look into the perfect law of li- 
berty, and continue therein, I ſee the extent of it to be 
vaſtly wider than I was hitherto willing to notice, 
And, by ſeeing what a righteouſneſs was requiſite to 
honour it, and at what an expence every the leaſt 
tranſgreſſion of it behoved to be expiated, I am led to 
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hold every precept of it more ſacred than ever I did be- 
fore. I know that I cannot diſregard any precept of 
it, without, at the ſame time, diſregarding; the revealed 
righteouſneſs. I conſider the perfect law, the law that 
requires godlineſs and humanity in perfection, as the ſa- 
cred and invariable- rule of correſpondence with God. - 
And though on this fide the grave I cannot come be- 
fore God at any time, and ſay, I have no fi in, yet the 
TRUTH both binds and encourages me to aim at no 
leſs than perfection. 

While J keep the perfect law in my view, which, 
like a faithful mirror, diſcovers all my deformity, I can 
find no reaſon to glory over the moſt infamous of man- 
kind. The nearer I come to the light, which makes 
manifeſt all N that are reproved, I have the more rea- 
ſon to ſay, Behold, I am vile. I can have no room for 
glorying chen but in the bare T RUTH: and I have 
good reaſon confidently to oppoſe the righteouſneſs re- 
yealed there, to all that is admired, in its ſtead, among 
men. 


“J xow ſee plainly, that all my former reaſonings 
againſt ſeſus and his character, were at the ſame time 
pointed againſt the divine law, and againft the natural 
dictates of my own conſcience. I choſe to confine the 
exerciſe of my conſcience to what might diſtinguiſh me 
from others. I took pleaſure in reflecting what I was 
not, in compariſon with others; but was averſe to no- 
tice what I was before God. When any uneaſy que- 


Non, in this laſt reſpect, aroſe in my heart, I was care- 


ful to turn it aſide by more agreeable reaſonings. If I 
might, for once, call that which properly diſtmguiſhes 
man from other animals, viz. his conſcience, by the 
name of RE ASO N, I would vary the ſtyle of the re- 
ceived maxim, and ſay, Reaſon purſued is deſpair, and 
faith, or the knowledge of the truth, is the cure of de- 
ſpair. Before 1 knew the cure, I found nothing but 
pain and miſery, in liſtening to the ſimple dictates of my 
conſcience. And, ſure J am, neither conſcience nor ar- 
gument directed me to the cure. But it came to me, 
unexpectedly, from heaven, by ſupernatural revelation; 
chat is, when I heard God, MY the mouths of the wit- 

| | : neſles, 
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neſſes, laying open the meaning of a ſupernatural fact; 
a fact that had not only awakened freſh diſturbance in 
my conſcience, but alſo demoliſhed all my arguments. 

« ] was convinced then, that the revealed truth, 
which not only awakened my conſcience, and made me 
ſenſible of my malady, but alſo brought ſuch relief as 
was ſufficient to ſatisfy it when moſt awakened, beho- 
'ved to come from the ſame God who formed it, and 
whoſe law is naturally impreſſed there. I found I had 
hitherto neglected and reſiſted the natural notices of 
the true God there, and framed to myſelf another god 
by reafonings ; — that I had been all along as one half 


1 aſleep or intoxicated; and who chuſes to be ſo, as not 
19 finding his circumſtances in ſo good order as to give 


him pleaſure and ſatisfaction in his ſobereſt and cooleſt 

moments. And indeed, who would incline to give 

place to ſuch apprehenſions of God and of himſelf, as 

could yield no pleaſure nor ſatisfaction; but, on the 

bi contrary, the greateſt of all pains; yea behoved, with- 

4 out the knowledge of the cure, to fill his mind with the 
1 moſt repining hatred of God? _ 


« IT Have great reaſon then to value the goſpel, as it 
enables me to reflect, without pain, that Tam a hu- 
man creature; as it preſents me with ſuch an amiable 
view of the inflexibly juſt God, as that I may think of 
him, when fully awake, and need not court the mo- 
mentary quiet, or rather inſenſibility, which is procu- 
red by reſiſting the natural notices of God in the con- 
ſcience, or the more explicit declaration of his will in 
his written law. The goſpel, while it enforces. the 
law of God, and makes the conſcience more ſenſible to 
the conviction of ſin, conveys likewiſe the moſt re- 
freſhing remedy ; ſo anſwers to the majeſty of the living 
and true God, who ſays, See ow that J, even I am he, 
and there is no Cod with me: I kill, and I make alive; I 

wound, and I heal : neither is there any that can deliver 
out of my hand. For IT lift up my hand to heaven, and 
ſay, I live for ever “. | 
„Nor do I think I have any apology to make to 
men, for renouncing my former ways and thoughts, how= 
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ever righteous they appeared to myſelf and others, up- 


en my being found guilty, beyond reply, by the 078 
lawgiver, who is able to ſave amd to deſtroy; and demon- 
ſtrated to be wicked and unrighteous in reſpect of both, 


by his irreſiſtible work and teſtimony. I do not think 


it beneath the dignity of the wiſeſt human creature, to 


de convinced of his miſtake, by him, whom it well be- 
comes to fay,— My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 


are your ways my ways. For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, ſo are my ways higher than your ways, 
end my thoughts than your thoughts *, 

J uſedto admire it as a fine imagination, that were 
truth and virtue to be preſented before our eyes in all 
their native charms, the beanteons fplendor would be 
too tranſporting, toa dazzling to be beheld by us, but 
through ſome vail. The experiment has been tried, 
and that in a manner far ſurpaſſing the reach of fancy. 


The unſullied perfection of both has appeared in the ; 


world, in all their native charms indeed, yet ſo as not 
to hurt the weakeſt eye.—— But what was the reſult ? 
We ſaw no form nor comelineſs in him; no beauty, 
that we ſhould deſire him. We turned aſide our faces 

from him, as from a diſagreeable object. The moſt 
wiſe and virtuous among us were the foremoſt to ſet 
him at nought. Yet however ſtrange it may ſeem, 
true it is, that ſome of the moſt baſe and ſtupid among 
as were, upon this occaſion, ſtruck with ſuch an ap- 

prehenſion of divine beauty, as far exceeds all the rap- 
tures of imagination. The WO RD was made fleſh, 
(ſaid they), and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glo- 

ry, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father), full of 


grace and truth, 


„ TI nave ſaid, the reſurrection of Jeſus ſerves me, as 
2 new principle of knowledge or reaſoning. I do not 
ſet out from conjectures, to inquire after truth; but I 
ſet out with the light of undoubted truth, to obſerve 
What path it opens for me to walk in. I do not ſet out 
from human maxims or preſumptions, to inquire how I 


«all form a god to myſelf; but I ſet out from heaven- 


See II. lv 7. 8 9. 75 
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ly truth, ſtamped with the divine character, to inquire 
how I fhall form my heart and life ſuitably to it. I de 
not ſet out upon the inquiry, What I ſhall do to placate 
the Divine Majeſty ? or, as the phraſe is, How I ſhall 

) make up my peace with God? but I ſet out from the 


perſuaſion, that God is juſt in juſtifying the ungodly, to 
inquire, what ſervice he has for me,—to prove what is 
the good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God. 

« All my religious principles and practices are ſo 
many inferences from the aforementioned fact; yet I 
have no ground to value myſelf, as a reaſoner, even on 
this. new footing. For I could find no ſatisfactory 
meaning at all in that fact, till J was firſt taught it by 
the illiterate Galileans. And, what is more, I can de- 

duce no inference from thence, till T be firſt taught it 
by one or other of the inſpired witneſſes. But when L 
hear them diſplaying the manifold wiſdom of God from 
that ſource, I perceive a wonderful propriety and force 
; in the whole of their reaſoning. Thus God ſees meet 
= to abaſe my pride of underſtanding, by the very means 
he uſes for conveying to me the moſt uſeful and com- 
fortable of all knowledge. And herein, I am perſua- 
ded, he conſults my real benefit. For were I left to 
indulge my natural itch for reaſoning, even on this new 
footing, I am ſenſible I ſhould ſoon act the ſame part 
with this ſapernatural revelation, as I formerly did 
with the light of nature. When I reflect, where all 
my own wiſdom, and that of the greateſt ſages landed 
me; and that, in the height of my wiſdom, I turned 
out the greateſt fool ; I am now fully fatisfied, that my 
ſafeſt and wiſeſt courſe is, ſimply to believe juſt as I am 
told, and ſubmiſſively to do juſt as I am bidden, without 
murmuring or diſputing. However fooliſh then my rule 
of faith and practice may appear in the eyes of the WISE, 
and however weak in the eyes of the DEVOUT, I find 
myſelf kept in countenance by. the apoſtolic maxim, The 
fooliſhneſs of Cod is wiſer than men, and the weakneſs of 
Cod is ſtronger than men.” e 
Thus far Jo NATHAN. 


LET us now take a view of the character of the 
Pharifees, in the bght thrown upon it by the reſurrec- 


78 


tion of Jeſus, It is evident, then, that thoſe who held 
the firſt rank for righteouſneſs among men, mortally 
| hated the righteouſneſs which pleaſed God. Thoſe 


who ſought to be found righteous, AS IT WERE, 


by the works of the law, hated the real and genume 
works of the law. —— Thoſe who had the higheſt zeal 
for the letter of the law, ſhewed the greateſt ſpite a- 
gainſt the ſpirit and end of it. For what elſe was the 
character of Jeſus, but the ſpirit and perfection of the 
divine law, copied out in the temper of his mind and 
the tenor of his actions? Thoſe who worſhipped, 
as it were, the true God, hated his real character; even 
as Jeſus ſaid, — Now they have both ſeen and hated both me 
aud my Father. — They hated me without a cauſe. Thoſe 
who were eminently diſtinguiſhed by their zeal for the 
God of Iſrael, were proven to be as much idolaters as their 
fathers before the captivity. Accordingly we find Paul 
comparing the time of Elias with his own me. For ta- 
king notice of the anſwer of God to Elias, (who complain- 
ed he was left alone in the general defection to idolatry), 
that a remnant of ſeven thouſand were reſerved; he 
adds, Even ſo then, at this preſent time alſo, there is a 
remnant, according to the election of grace. 

It requires no long proceſs of reaſoning to ſhew, that 
all idolatry lands in /e/f-adoration, fince it is the wor- 
ſhipping of a God of our own making : for men never yet 
made any image for God, or, which is the fame thin 
invented any idea of him, but what ſerved greatly to 
deface the glory of the original, and no leſs to elevate 
their own pride. Hence it is, that God, intending to 
exhibit his own image and character himſelf, iſſues the 


ſevereſt prohibitions againſt all idolatry. Hence he 


takes to himſelf the title of the jE&aLous Gop. This 
matter is fet forth in a variety of lights in ſcripture. I 
have no occaſion for more than a ſummary view of it at 
preſent. | | 

Since man was ſubjected to miſery, by the curſe of 


the divine law, whatever it be that he conſiders as his 


refuge from miſery, or the ground of his hope, that is 
to him the ſtaudard and meaſure of the divine character; 


even as he whoſe ſole ground of hope is the work of 
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Chriſt, draws his character of God from thence, and re- 


joices in God as manifeſted in that work. 


Man was not left at firſt to form his own notion of 
God, merely. by what he knew naturally, or might learn 
by reflecting and reaſoning on the works he ſaw ; but it 


was ſettled for him, by the law of > he, impreſſed 
on his conſcience by the voice of God. 


That law ſerved 
to fix on his mind the notion of God as the author and gi- 


ver of all things, as the ſovereign of life and death, that 
none could once diſobey him and live, that none could de- 
liver out of his hand. Being naturally the favourite of God, 


he was happy in this notion of him, while he did nothing 
to offend him. But this notion of God can yield no com» 
fort to ſinners. It could never enter into the heart of 
ſinful man, that deliverance could come to him from this 
God; and far leſs could he retain the true notion of this 
God, and expect deliverance any where elſe. Here lies 


the grand impoſlibility with men, which the all- ſuſſicient 


God hath found out a way to diſſolve. He hath done that 


which behoved for ever to have appeared impoſſible in the 


eyes of men. 


In the goſpel, or the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, we find 


the original idea of the divine authority and oppoſition 


to ſin fully preſerved, yet complete deliverance wrought - _ - 
for men. The goſpel reconciles men to the jusr Gop, 
by ſhewing him to be the Saviour. It reconciles them 


to have the ſame dependence on God for the ſupport of 
their hearts, or for their righteouſneſs, as man, while 
upright, was taught to have for his food ; the juſtifying 


righteouſneſs being no leſs the peculiar workmanſhip and 
gift of God, than was the garden of Eden. 

Aſide from the goſpel, nothing remained for ſinful 
man but deſpair, or a temporary refuge in ſome kind of 


idolatry. His conſcience and his happineſs behoved to 


ſtand in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to each other. He muſt 
then be averſe to admit any notion of God, but by the 
comfortable handle, or to extend his notion of the di- 
vine character farther than is conſiſtent with his caſe 
and quiet. Hence ariſe all thoſe fine reatonings, for 


which we chicfly value ourſelves as rational bein 
Hence it is, that all men, who know not the goſpel, 


meaſure cheir character of God, by what is moſt 2 
Able 
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able to their own taſte. Hence proceed all the differen- 


ces among men, about the divine character, from the /?rict 
God of the Phariſees, who muſt be ſerved with ſuitable zeal, 


down to what the bold ſatiriſt calls, a Deity that's perfeftly 
evell-bred, who is pleaſed with politeneſs. : 


It is much the ſame, whether I ſet up the commoneſt 
print or the fineſt ſtatne of a king, when my buſineſs is 


to try how gracefully I can make my honours before it. 


The ſuperſtitions pilgrim may ſometimes find his devo- 


tion as much enlivened by the meaneſt relic, as by the 


beſt adorned ſhrine. It does not ſignify much, by what 
means one brings his deity preſent to his eyes or his 


thoughts: for all men, who know not the true God, 


of whom Jeſus Chriſt is the perfect image, loſing nothing 
of the living majeſty of the original in the repreſenta- 


tion, have no other uſe for a god, but to be an auxiliary 


to their pride or favourite paſſion, or ſuch an uſe, as, ac- 


cording to the forementioned ſatiriſt, Flavia has for her 


glaſs: _ 
As Flavia in her glaſs an angel ſpies, 


Pride whiſpers in her ear pernicious lies; 


Tells her, while ſhe ſurveys a face ſo fine, 
There's no ſatiety of charms divine. 


When men have once ſettled their notion of the di- 
vine character from that wherein, if I may ſo ſpeak, 


their /e/f-:mportance is made to lie, it is very natural for 


them to have a new, and additional pleaſure, in reſſect- 
ing upon this their God. We can be at no loſs, then, 
to. ſee what is the ſource of this pleaſure, and where it ter- 
minates. 5 

He who finds nothing that can give him any import- 
ance, but the work of Chriſt, rejoices in knowing that 
the divine good pleaſure reſts there. So his happineſs a- 
riſes wholly from that which God has provided, without 
his concurrence in any reſpect ; and the grateful ſenſe of 
his happineſs always terminates in that work. | 

The Phariſces, who knew not the true God, being 
ignorant of his righteouſneſs, ſought to eſtabliſh their 
own. The letter of the law, or that notion of it which 
was ſubſervient to their purpoſe, of diſtinguiſhing them- 
felycs from other men, was their meaſare of the charac- 
| | der 
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ter of God. To this they ſincerely endeavoured to con- 
form their lives; and no doubt they thought to balance 
their failings by faſting and prayer, and a careful obſer- 


vance of the ordinances about facritice and waſhing. So 


we find, it gave them no ſmall fatisfaCtion to reflect, how 
agreeable they were to their Gd. SK 
Ve muſt take this along with us, that while they 


. gloried in that character which was their ſhame before 


the true God, or an abomination in his fight, they; at 


the ſame time, had an attentive eye to their worldly in- 
tereſt, regarding earthly happineſs more than the life 
lying in his fayour, purſuing that ſpecies of idolatry 


which is called the ſervice of mammon. So they anſwers 
ed to the character given to thoſe of their number, who 
crept into the firſt churches, unpurged from their former 
leaven, —who/e GOD is their BELLY, and whoſe GLORY 
is in their SHAME. | | 


As for us Chriſtians, generally ſpeaking, we ſeck ac- 
ceptance with God as it were by the obedience of Chriſt, 


but in reality by our own works; — as it were by faith, 
but in reality by the actings of ſomething called by that 


name. We ſpeak of God as already well pleaſed in je- 
ſus Chriſt, or placated by what he hath done; yet we 
hold it neceſſary, that ſome advance ſhould be made en 
our part, and ſome good endeayours exerted, in order 
to begin our friendly correſpondence with him. At bot» 
tom we conſider the goſpel, as preſenting to us a God 
almoſt placated, and requiring ſomething of us to make 
him fully /o; yet very ready to help us out with that 
ſomething, provided we ſet about it in good earneſt. 
Or, to vary the expreſſion, we look on God as become 
fully well pleaſed, through the atonement, to afiſt our 
feebleſt effort to atiain the qualifications neceſſary to 
gain his favour. But, alas! what a poor uſe is this for 
the atonement? At this rate, all our concern about 
the goſpel muſt turn out to — much ado about nothing. 


For what great benefit do we reap from it? I think it 


muſt amount to this, that we have now an authentic di- 


vine revelation aſſuring us, that the divine character is 


ſuch as the pride of man, in all ages, has imagined it 
o be, namely, that Cod is diſpoſed to aſſiſt aud y_ 
„„ theſe 
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thoſe who are preſumed to be the well-diſpoſed. And none 
of us will readily admit the thought of himſelf, that he is 
altogether ill diſpoſed, ID 5 
At this rate, the goſpel, by all it ſpeaks of grace and 
atonement, only preſents to us the tortoiſe after the ele- 
phant, and leaves us ſtill juſt where we were, when the 
pinch comes; even on the ſame footing with our ancient 
Pagan fathers, as to the great and primary queſtion, What 
ſhall introduce us into the divine favour? Wherewithal 
ſhall we come before Gd) — 


WE Proteſtants have indeed renounced the groſs ido- 
latry of our Popiſh! fathers, even as the Jews returned 
from Babylon did that of their forefathers ; yet we have 
cloſely imitated the Jews cotemporary with Chriſt and 
his apoſtles, in their notions of the divine character, and 
in their connecting their temporal intereſt with their re- 
gion, or their zeal for a worldly kingdom to the Meſ- 
ſiah *. 1 0 e 

Human wiſdom has been employed, in all ages, to 
ſhorten the diſtance betwixt God and man. All the 
various methods that haye been tried agree in one re- 
ſpect. They all ſerve more or leſs to lower the divine 
character, and more or leſs to exalt that of man. And 

thus it has been thought the diſtance might be removed, 
and friendſhip reſtored betwixt God and man. Here 
the goſpel differs from all the devices of human wiſdom. 
It ſhews us the living and true God coming down the 
whole of the infinite diſtance himſelf, not to meet re- 
turning man, but to overtake and prevent him, when 
haſtening to utter ruin; to ſeek and to ſave them that 
were loſt. - It ſhews us God come down to men, Im- 
manuel, God with us. The great truth for which we 
are indebted to the goſpel is, that God was made mani- 
feſt in the fieſh. In the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt the di- 


What is above ſaid is not reſtrained to our churches by law cſta- 
bliſhed : for the ſame diſpoſitions prevail equally among our diſſent- 
ers; who, like diſappointed courtiers, murmur at the proceedings of 
thoſe in place, and long for nothing more than to enjoy thoſe legal 

advantages which they judge to be at preſent fo ill beſtowed. So that, 
generally ſpeaking, it may well be ſaid, that it is none of the leaft 


of their grievances that they are DISSENTERS. 
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ſtance betwixt God and man is entirely removed. There 
appeared man in his /oweſt miſery that he can either feel 
or fear. There appeared the juſt God in his higheſt 
majeſty of character: The fulneſs of the divine good 
pleaſure reſts on him, who became excecding ſorrowful 
even unto death. There we ſee divine vengeance exe- 
cuted againſt ſin to the utmoſt, yet the eternal God be- 
come the refuge of the Fun. There God appears, 
not working deliverance halves, not co-operating 
with ſinful man, not reſtoring his depraved faculties, 
and aſſiſting him leſs or more to deliver himſelf ; but 
working complete deliverance for man without his 
concurrence in the leaſt. So that, according to this time, 
it may well be ſaid, What hath God wrought! What 
ſpirit then ſhall dare to whiſper, that zz0 comfort or benefit 
can be derived from the bare perſuaſion of this? What 
But I refrain. „ 
When Paul gloried only in the work finiſhed by him 

who died on the croſs, he was not afraid of being guilty 
of any degree of idolatry, or of derogating in the leaſt 
from the honour of the true God. He was confident, 
that he was well kept in countenance by the words of 
the prophet Iſaiah *, In Jehovah ſhall all the feed of 1/- 
rael be juſtified, and ſhall glory. So he reſtricts the bleſ- 
{ing to as many as walk according to this rule, as being the 
only true Iſrael, ſaying, Peace L on them, and mercy, e- 
den upon the Iſracl of God F. And to the Philippians , 
he ſays, Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers, beware 
| 2 the conciſion ; for we are the circumciſion, which wor- 

hip Cod in the ſpirit, and rejoice in Chriſt Feſus, and have 
7:0 confidence in the fleſh. He was in no fear of incurrin 
the curſe, or forfeiting the bleſſing pronounced in wel 
words, Thus ſaith the Lord, C urfed be the man that truſleth 


£ 


in man, and maketh fleſh his arm, and whoſe heart de- 


 parte#h from the Lord. Bleſſed is the man that truſleth 
iu the Lord, and whoſe hope the Lord is. It may be noti- 
ced here, that the awful caution immediately following 
the curſe and bleſſing now cited, plainly reſpects what 
is man's confidence or ground of hope. The heart is de 


Chap. xlv. 25. + Gal. vi. 16. Chap. iii. 2. 3. | 
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ceitful above all things, and deſperately wicked, who can 


We know nothing about the work of Chriſt 2 
the divine report about it. All the comfort and fit 

ariſmg from that work, is conveyed to men by the re- 
port of it: ſo that we can by no means regard them 


_ ſeparately. When we rejoice in the report, we rejoice 
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in the work reported; as muſt neceſſarily be the caſe 
with reſpect to all glad tidings whatever. So that, if 
the work reported be a beneficial work, my whole joy 
ariſes from the aſſurance of its being true. The effect 
of a true report is the ſame as the effect of the perſua- 
ſion of it: yea we can have no idea of a true report, 
but by the perſuaſion of it. Whatever, then, we ſay 
of the perſuaſion, muſt equally be ſaid of the report, 
and of the thing reported. So we find the word FalT H 
is uſed indifferently for either of theſe in ſcripture. Eve- 
divine work from the beginning, has always been at- 
tended with Heating, or ſome report, declaring the 
meaning of what was done. Jeſus Chriſt came doing 
and /peaking ; he came working the juſtifying righteouſ- 
neſs, and declaring his ability to ſave. And the pro- 
greſs of his goſpel in the world, will always correſpond 
with his perſonal appearance among men. He came 
preventing men, ſetting at nought all their pretended 
advances toward God; not teaching men how to work 
for life, but working himſelf for them; giving life to 
the guiltieſt, bringing nigh che remoteſt by his work. 
In like manner, by the progreſs of the divine report a- 
mong men, is, with great propriety, fulfilled the gra- 
cious promiſe, If. xlvi. 12. 13. Hearten unto me, ye ſtout- 
hearted, that are far from 0 . 0 * I will bring near 
my righteouſneſs ; it ſhall not be far off,, and my ſatuation 
ſhall nit tarry. By it righteouſneſs is conveyed unto 
men, who were till then ſtout-hearted, and far from ir. 
It comes unto men always unſent for; not meeting 
men inquiring after it, but overtaking them when run- 
ning away ; and, according to the ſignificant phraſe of 
the prophet, as à voice behind them or, to change the 
Gmilitade, it finds men faſt aſſcep, in the deſert, in 
midnight-darkneſs, among the bones of many lately de- 
| | 1 | voured, 
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voured, and ready to be added to the fumber. It a- 
wakens them as by the voice of thunder, and conducts 
them in ſafety by its awful, bur friendly lightning. It 
addreſſes them thus : Awate thon that /leepeſt, and ariſe. 
from the dead, and Chriſi ſhatl ae thee lipft. Mer thus 
reheved I have ſeen, who could give no other reafon for 
their comfort but the word of the truth of the goſpel. 
Methinks I hear one of them ſay, When ] firſt knew 
c vyhere I was, I famd myſelf at an utter i-7pofib:lity as 


6 to all hope. Thie. jus. Cod and eternal miſery appear- 
c ed to me inſeparable ideas. But thanks be to God 
for the ſalutary work! thanks be to God for the 
66 glad report! By this report I find, that with the 
* all- ſufficient God nothing ſhall be impoſſible. By 
6c this report I am aſſured, that ir is highly conſiſtent 
6 with the glory of every divine perfection to ſave me, 
one of the worſt of men, who have hitherto been an 
« enemy to all that's good. This report emboldens 
«© me to ſay, This is the true Cod, and eternal life # 
« Hence every Idol! Should an angel from heaven 
move the queſtion, Can this bare perſuaſion be any man- 
ner of advantage to our perſons * I would immediately 
“ ſuſpect a likeneſs to the firſt” queſtion of doubt that 
ce ever was moved, Yea, hath God ſaid ſo Bur ſhonld 
© he proceed to anſwer it too, and fay, No farely; I 

would then confidently conclude-it was the very ſpirit 
6 and ſtyle of him, who, after deceitfully undermining 
«the firſt words that ever God ſpoke to man, adventu- 
4 redto ſay, Ye ſhall x or SURELY die- 


W Proteſtants have laid aſide the crucifix; we re- 
| ſerve no fragments of the wood of the croſs. But what 
have we got inſtead of theſe? We have got a perverted 
goſpel. We have got ſome inſipid ſentiment about the 
croſs of Chriſt, that, like the law of works, can do us. 
no good, till it be reduced to practice. As for the bare 
work finiſhed on the croſs, or the bare report about it, 
however true we think it, fo far have we miſtaken it, 
that, ſetting aſide cut active operations about it, we 
do not ſee what comfort or benefit can be derived from 
it; 'we- ſee no form nor comelineſs about it, why we 
ſhould defire it; no manner of advantage that. can re- 
W 5 ſult 
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ourſelves all the while with the re 
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ſult from i it. beats conſider the as furniſhing us 
with ſo many good and . to work up- 
on; and our whole, comfort and benefit ariſes from the 
proper performance and ſucceſs of our labour. 

Let us ſum up at once the. ſcope of the popular a 
trine under one ſunilitude, including the ſpirit of the 
many, by which the urge ſeck to decoy us. Let us 
Hay, then, that the goſpel, which they impiouſly teach 
us to call in i/elf a Lp letter, is as cold and dead as 
flint and 2 b our hearts are dark and lifeleſs like 
inder. We are aſſured, by the trials that have been 
made by many before us, that the materials, if proper- 

uſed, are very fit to produce a lively and comfortable 
2 te yet our hands are ſo benumbed, we cannot uſe 
them to good purpoſe, However, we muſt endeavour to 
uſe them the beſt way we can. While we are diligent- 


Iy employed in theſe endeavours, warmth and vigour 
are reſtored to our hands, and we. are at laſt ſucceſsful 


in producing the deſired ſpark of conſolation. As often 


as we find ourſelves in darkneſs, or at a. loſs for com- 
fort, we are to renew the ſame N encouraging 

tion, that we once 
ſucceeded, and therefore may more. readily do fo again. 
To inſtru and encourage us about theſe operations, , the 
body of the popular doctrine is adapted, and, in the 
careful performance of them, the moſt ſcrious part of 
our lives muſt be employed. But alas! what will all 
our labour, or all the comfort ariſing from it, avail us 
before him, who ſays, Behold, all ye that kindle a Fre, 


oo compaſi yourſelves about with [parks ; walk in the 


your fire, and in the ſparks that ye have kindled. 

This Po Aoi ye have of mine hand, ye ſhall lie down in ſorrow & 

I do 4 think I ought to make any apology for my 
irony as too keen, or — ſtyle as too ſevere on this ſub- 
ject ; ſeeing I know none, againſt whom the edge of. it 
points more directly, than it does againſt myſelf. For. 
that it may not be 3 I_ am animated againſt the 
popular doctrine, by any prejudices. of education, I, am 
willing to own, that I was brought up from my infancy, 
in the preateſt veneration for the popular preachers ; — 
that my firſt years of reflection and reading were ſpent 
in a hearing ** and i in a curl * of Sher 7 5 5 
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tical treatiſes; and that T continued, for a confiderable 
time, by far too long indeed, ſeriouſſy endeavouring to 
form my heart upon them. — But I am far from think - 
ing I ſay. any ching extravagant, or in the leaſt inju- 
rious to my conſcience, when I affirm, that I might have 
been as profitably employed, and even with as much 
Chriſtian piety, in attending the levee of the lady of Lo- 
retto. 1 „ 
The higheſt decency certainly requires, that the dif- 
ference betwixt what is holy and what is profane 
ſhould be ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt colours; eſpecially 
when the preateſt pains are taken to make that difference 
diſappear, to confound human efforts with the divine 
righteouſneſs, to confound the froth of human pride with 
the oft holy faith. Rs Re age oa oo 
The prophet Ifaiah, who often ſpeaks of the time 
when the divine righteouſneſs ſhould be brought near to 
men, commonly intermixes with his accounts of it, the 
boldeſt expreſſions of irony and contempt, againſt all 
the ſelf-juſtifying labour that men would oppoſe to it; 
which he generally deſcribes in language borrowed 
from the ancient idolatry . I ſhall only produce an in- 
ſtance or two, out of many. Ch. xli. lt. joined with 
ch. xlii. 1.— Behold, they are all vanity, their works are 
nothing : their molten images are wind and confuſibn. Be- 
Hold my ſervant whom T uphold, mine elect in whom my ſoit! 
delighteth : ] have put my ſpirit upon him, he ſhall bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles, —What a lively picture have 
we of exerci/ed fouls, hard at work to accompliſh what 
they call conver ſion, in ch. xliv. ? The paſſage is ſomewhat 
long. I hall only cite a few words from the beginning 
of it, verſ. 9.— They that make a graven image, are all o 
them vanity, and their delectable 2 hall not proſit.— 
The ſmith with the tongs both worketh in the coals, and 
faſhioneth it with hammer, and worketh it with the 
ſlrength of his arms ; yea he is hungry, and his ſtrength 
faileth ; he drinketh no water, and is faint, &c. But, in 
oppoſition to all this labour, what faith the Spirit of 


This will readily appear to one who compares what is ſaid TG 
Izv. 1. 5. and Deut. xxxii. 21, with the references made to thels 
paſſages, in the New Teſtament, at the cloſe of Rom, x. | 


H 2 . God? 


& ENTE AS e hen. 


God2 ch. IV. Wherefore do ye ſpend your mumey for that 
. which is not bread? and your labour for that . which ſatiſ< 
Heth not. Hear, and your ſoul ſhall live. Every ane, 
then, who is born of the Spirit, lives merely by what he 
bears, without his per forming any duty at all; unleſs we 
{hall ſay, it was the duty of Lazarus to hear and live, 
upon the 949, $n9 the call, Come forth. He lives, 1 

ſay, by what he hears: fo the ſole reaſon he has to give 
For his comfort, is a ſubſtantial fact reported by irrefra- 
gable teſtimony. And the reaſon or ſpring of his com- 


tort, is the ee principle of his life and 2 


This is the fam. of all chat the ſeripture ſpeal 
converſion, regenerapion, or the new birth. 


About 


Or all che corruptions of the goſpel, that is the moſt 


dangerous, which brings the divine gift of righteouſneſs 


ſeemingly very near to men, yet in effect ſets it as high 


above the reach of one whoſe conſcience is awake, as 
che perfection required by the divine law itſelf. By this 
_ perverted goſpel, many teachers tantalize the ſouls of 


men, leading thoſe whoſe conſcience is moſt -cafily 
touched, through a courſe of the moſt gloomy kind of 
anxieties, while the. more ſelf-confident have their ears 


more open to chat branch of the doctrine which ſacili- 
tates the means of reaching the deſired comfort; under- 
ſtanding the ſtrong words by which the means and re- 


guiſites are deſcribed, in a ſenſe more ſuitable to human 


Abilities and inclinations; and indeed more . ſuitable to the 
Jpirit and ſcope. of the doctrine, than the others do. 

It matters not much, how near theſe teachers bring 
the gift of righteouſneſs to me, if ſtill it muſt coſt me 
as much labour to come within reach of it, as to con- 
form my heart 40 the law of God. This beung Plan 
the caſe, what advantage have we by the goſpel? We 
may ſay, it indeed brings a righteonſneſs conſiderably 
near to us, yet, in order to come within reach of it, we 
muſt have all choſe diſpoſitions that are neceſſary 


for the fulfilling of the law. 1 apprehend, it would be 


no great difficulty to prove, that the ſcripture itſelf will 
Warrant any man to hope for 93 with God, by 
iis own righteouſneſs, who is influenced by all thoſe 


good diſpofnions toward the law, which Aſpaſio _ 
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ſiders as requiſites for coming to Chriſt. He who can 


ſay, TI feel an averſion to ſin, and prize the holy law above 


all things; the prevailing bias of my affettions is to the di. 
vine law, and the habitual breathing of my ſoul after a con- 
formity to its precepts ; is, I think, in a fair way to ful- 
fil the law, ſo as to live by his own obedience; according 
to what is ſaid, Ezek. xxXxiti. 1 4.— 19. If the wicked turn 
From his fin, and do that which is lawful and right, — he 


ſhall ſurely leur, he ſhall not die; none of his ſins that he 
hath committed, ſhall be mentioned unto him + he hath done 
that which is lawful and right, he ſhall furely live, — be 


ſhall live thereby. Thus the diſpoſitions made neceſſary 
for our obtaining life by Chriſt, are ſufficient to make us 


live without him, and to ſuperſede the neceſſity of any 


Chriſt, or atonement at all. | | 
* While this paſſage of Ezekiel is before ns, it may not 
be amiſs to take a ſhort and ſummary view of God's 


. reaſoning with Iſrael, in the 18th and 33d chapters *. 


Wherein, I think, we will find due conſideration paid 
to the moſt'notable objections that ever were — by 
the heart of man, againſt the revealed method of ac- 
ceptance with God. I ſhall only premiſe, what I think 
I need not take time to illuſtrate at preſent, That God 


had hitherto, by his viſiting the iniquity of the fathers 


upon the children, kept up in Iſrael a ſtanding pledge and 


Some have thought that J have confidered the reaſoning with 
Ifracl in theſe chapters as ſarcaſtical. For my part, Ik now nothing 
in the whole argument that can come under that notion, but the 


profane farcaſm of the ſour grapes, which God firſt repels as impious 


in itſelf and unreaſonable{at firſt inſtance, by aſſerting his own ſove- 
reignty in theſe words, © Behold, all fouls are mine; as the ſouf 
©« of the father, ſo alfo the ſoul of the ſon is mine. Then he con- 
deſcends to reaſon with them on their own notions of equity, giving 


the moſt ſolemn aſſurance to every objector, that it ſhould fare with 


him according to his own future conduct. Even as Jeſus folemnly 
declares to one, If iheu wilt enter into, fe, We commandments ; 
and to another, This do, and thou ſhalt live. We eannot ein + 
maintain that death is the wages of ſin, unleſs with equal ſeriouſne 

we maintain that life is due to the righteous. Thoſe indeed who 


pretend to be righteous while they are not, expole themſelves to 


worſe than ridicule. But this can by no means ſerve to throw any 
air of levity on the divine law, nor on God's procedure with men, 
which, in the diſtribution of.either juſtice or mercy, moſt ſolemnly 
_  .. 8 memoria 


W t, g men by be 
ane 255 e Kai Iſraelites: were, in 12 be 
tine, ſuffering the manifeſt tokens, of the divine diſplea- 
fare, ee 05.00 their chers, as well as their own. 
'Their complaint t the way of Cod, as hard and un- 
equal, was twofo 1 They thought it unreaſonable 
hs a fon .thould ſuffer for the „ — his parents, how: 
ever well he himſelf ſhould behave : for men always pre- 
ſume they will do better than thoſe before them; yea, 
better than they themſelves have formerly done. This 
complaint correſponds exactly with chat Which we make 
againſt ſuffering for the fn of Adam. To ebviate this 
complaint, God propafes to take away the ground of it. 
He aſſures them, he wauld ſet aſide that extraordinary 

prov idence, anler- which they had hitherto been con- 
dacted, and whoſe main . and view 1 have already 
| hinted at; that ſince they. found fault with bis way, 

as ufequal, he would deal with them accor to their 
eum, namely, according to what they counted equity; 
chat they ſhould have no more occaſion to ſay, The 
fathers have eaten four grapes, and the childrens teeth arg 
ſet on edge: — that if à Wicked father ſhonld beget a 
ee ſon, that ſon ſhould ſurel live; and that every 
man ſhould ſuffer only for his own fault, 2. They alſo 
thought it very hard, that if a man had once led a bad 
life, no encouragement ſhould be given for his reforma- 
tion, however well diſpoſed he ſhould be for the time 
$0 come. For all men generally propoſe to do better, 
hen once it ſhall be more corvenient for them. They 
thought, to whar purpoſe ſhall we reform, or hearken 
to the prophet's Warning, to turn from our evil way, 
while our former tranſgreſſions ſtill ſtand upon record 
againſt us ?-— Let us do ever fo well for che time to 
come, we muſt be treated as crimmals for What is paſt. 
— God alſo removes the ground of this complaint. He 
aſſures every man, WHO thall ſincerely repeat, or turn 


right, chat he ſhall be happy, and no mention made ef 
His former faults. All this he confirms by his oath, that 


there might be no remaining doubt or heſitation in the 
minds of men, about their acceptance with him, as ſoon 
a8 ca! nah 3 The N aud the anſwer 8 
© together 


from his evil way, and do that which is lawful and 
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together in theſe wands, chan. xKxiit, 10. 41. Therefore, 
| thou fon o man, —— f Jfraes,' Thus ye 
ſpeak, farings If nur tramſgreſtons and our ſiut be wing: 
ag, and we pine away in them, hu Held de des n 
Say mo them, As I live, ſaith the Lond, I havent fpledſune 
in he death of the wir teil, bia that the wicked bud, an, 
his way and tive : turm ye, turn yeifrom your evilmays 
for why will ye die, U Sr Ae Jfracl £ &. Then follow 
the words quoted in the foregoing paragraph. VP 
But to have a proper view of of this mater, ane nauſt 
read the Whole two chapters; whence: dt will appear, 
that the divine rea in them proceeds whotly on ibe 
objection, that the Lord's way was not equal; which in- 
deed comprehends the force of all the objections that have 
fince been made againſt the goſpel.— If nothing but e- 
quity had appeared in the divine character, nothing but 
miſery” could have been looked for by the wants hy Hoe 
— diflatisfiod with His, way, as unequal; God 
propoſes to deal with them. according to any rule of equi- 
ty inſiſted apon among mem. Chap. xxxiii. 20. 23 | 
Tos of the Lord is not equal : 0 ye houſe of Hue, Þ * 
will judge every one of you after his ways. So lkewile ir 
appears from the New Teſtament, that every one wWho is 
found guilty at laſt, mall be condemned-out of his om 
mouth, or for walking uniuitably to his own maxim. 
Thee Held chen is left fair and open for evexy one Who 
wills, to rm. Every let or hinderance, every. objectien 
mat the reaſoning faculty of man can frame, 18 e 


removed. Let all the wel 
of virtue avail e — the free declaration; God 
Hunſelf Hath ſet his oath to it, that every one who turns 
from evil to do good, {hall be happy.—— He who does 


__ may warrantably expect all conntenance and en- 
couragement from his Maker, whoſe Pleaſure ever lies 
BY the fide of. righteouſneſs, — Many t think they do ſo. 


et them. enjoy themſelves — Chriſtians. have no 


occaſion to quarret- with them. If they do well, no 
doubt they thafl be accepted. The goſpel is only a 
gracious provifion, made, by the ſupreme royal preroga- 
dive, for the. guilty and the deſperate —— Jeſs, Chriſt 
came only 10 bring relief to the vitious and the unged- 
N. * — che privileges of the righteous _ | 
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dhe leaſt; 80 theſe laſt, who are rich, 3 no reaſon 
whatſoever to grudge at the alms provided for the ſtar- 
Ving poor, ſeeing it is done no way at their coſt or ex- 
"pence *. As for thoſe who are ſincerely well incli- 
ned, I have no doubt but they will do that which is 
lawful and right; even as T make no queſtion but thoſe 
who are averſe to fin, will avoid it; for I have no no- 
tion, either from ſcripture or experience, of any impo- 
tency in man to do good, but what ariſes from his aver- 
ſion to it; or of any readineſs in him to do evil, but 
hat ariſes from his love to it. The goſpel then, or the 
way of Cod, which will always appear unequal, in ſome 
reſpect or other, in the eyes of the welkinclined, can 
never be acceptable to any, but thoſe who are ungodly, 
and without ſtrength, even thoſe who can have 1 hope 
according to any rule of equity. 
Il it be ſtill ſaid, that there is this difference, derer 
che law andthe goſpel, that the latter furniſhes friendly 
and powerful aan to the candidate for happineſs, 
- whereas the former does not; I ſhall only reply, Far an 
' attentive reader of the two chapters will be 46 no loſs to 
prove, that he who is ſincerely inclined to fulfil the law, 
"ſhall be favoured with the divine countenance, no leſs than 
he who is ſincerely inclined to comply with what are _ 
ed the terms or requiſites of the goſpel. EROS. 
I have choſen the rather to take notice of theſe pages 
in Ezekiel, becauſe I find nothing more vehemently i 
ed upon by the popular preachers, when' they' would = 
courage their hearers in Wer ſelf-juſtifying labour, than 
the above-mentioned divine oath. And I * no doubt 
but the Jewiſh doctors made the ſame uſe of it to their 
. "And no en oy reckoned a __ er 


V $7 


* When we 8 at any ume, to fot Fry the e grace 
toward the guilty in its proper light, I ſee no occalfon' we have to. 
ſtop our courſe, to pay a tender regard to the-ſcrupulous objections 
of thoſe guardians of virtue, who, affecting great jealouſy for her in- 
tereſts, quite overact their part, and expreſs no ſmall concern, leſt 
they ſhould be any way injured by the grace of the goſpel, and a 
door be opened for licentiouſneſs: for as thoſe objections were never 
made by any, but fuch as were impelled by manifeſt diſaffection to 
all truth, godlineſs, and humanity, the ſhort apoſtolic reply to the 


Makers of them is abundantly ſufficient, Their damnation is juft. 
44 13 | when 
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when once they found him ſincerely diſpoſed to-obey the 

law. The variation of a few names makes no material 
difference in this matter. 

I tlünk we may form an idea 2 the: popular doftrine, 

by alluding wo ſome of the ſimilitudes — familiarly u- 

ſed by the teachers. The — we ſhall ſay, is ike a 

rope or a ladder, let down into a pit for the deliverance 

of ſome men who are in hazard of periſhing at the bet- 

tom of it; — let down, I ſay, conſiderably near to them 

yet at ſuch a diſtance as they are ſcarce able, by their 

greateſt efforts, and utinoſt ſtretching, io teueh, by the 

point of their finger, che mean of cheir eſcape; yet it 

is their duty to continue labouring to get hold of it, 

Waiting for ſupernatural aſſiſtance. New, it does not 

ſignify much, by what name we call the mean of eſcape, | 

whether we call it the law or the goſpel; for the great 

concern we have with either of theſe, is to obtain 4 1 

righteouſneſs, or title to life. I apprehend then, that A g 

the great difficulty is over, when once a man has fairly 1 

got hold of che rope, or his foot on che firſt ſep of flie 3 
ladder ; that is, when he has got bis averſion to rig. 

teoulneſs overcome, and pointed the other way, toward im. | 

—— The whole aſcent after this muſt certainly he much 

eaſier. 

1 'fay, it does not ſignify much, whether we call our 
mean of eſcape the lu or the goſpel: for, according 
both to the Jewiſh and popular doctrine, it is hot the bare 
knowledge of the law or the goſpel that can do us wy 
ſervice, but the uſe we make of them. —— The bare 
ſnaſion of the truth contained in either, 2 reduce 
?o practice, can be no manner of advantage to our 
ſons . This is likewiſe common to both, that they con- 
vey happineſs, or afford hope to the well-diſpoſed. And 
the exerciſe of the candidates muſt be much the fame 
with reſpect to either; that is, to, endeayour to attain 

à due fenſe of former deficiencies, with a proper value 


lies >... berereminded of a fixed maxim among our popular preach- 
ers, That an unapplied Chriſt is no Chriſt or Saviour at all. Juſt ſoit 
may be ſaid of the law, that an unfulfilled law, or a law not actually 
applied and reduced to practice, can al ct no life at all. So that, ge- 


nerally ſpeaking, it may well be ai 18 we! gm v9 from the Jews 
more about words than things. · : 


aud. 


- 
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and eſteem for the mean of eſcape ; or, in other words, 
to attain to the hatred of ſin, and the love of righteouſ- 


neſs. And we need make no queſtion, but the Jewiſh 
teachers, who were well ſkilled in the buſineſs of ma- 
king proſelytes or converts, knew as well as our popular 
preachers, how to awaken concern, and to ſuggeſt com- 
fort, by heightening and lowering the terms and requiſites 
by turns, according to the various caſes of their hearers. 
And it would ſeem, that the zealous Jews, as well as mo- 
dern Chriſtians, laid no ſmall ſtreſs on the diligent atten- 
dance they gave in hearing ſound doctrine, and the mo- 


tions thereby produced in their hearts. Paul inſimuates 


no leſs, when he ſays to the Jews, Not the II EARERS 
OF THE LAW are juſt before God, but the DotRs or 
THE LAW ſhall be juſlifiad. The more attentively we 
conſider this matter, we ſhall find the more reaſon to con- 
clude, what has been oftener than once hinted, that it is 
of no great moment, what name or thing we make uſe 
of, or what materials we work upon, to excite and gra- 
tify the darling ſenſe of ſelf-importance ; the operation 
and the effect being in all caſes nearly the ſame, while 
we are the agents, and the comfort i is to ariſe, more or leſs, 
from our labour. 5 


TRE ſource of all this cal ultitying labour, as * 
ed upon Chriſtianity, I take to be this. The gofpel, or 


the report concerning the work of Chriſt, wears the ſame 


uniform aſpect toward all, conſidering all mankind as per- 


fectly on a level, regarding even thoſe whom it relieves, 


as children of wrath, even as others. The pride of 


man, which muſt always have ſome diſtinguiſhing quali- 
fication to feed upon, cannot digeſt this. So each one 


reaſons thus: Seeing many ſhall periſh, and ſeeing the 
4 poſpel ſays nothing to me, but what it ſays to every 


« one, what comfort can I reap from it, unleſs I can find 


'« about myſelf, at leaſt one grain of odds, caſting the ba- 
« lance in my favour, in compariſon with others, or 


% in compariſon with what I myſelfhave hitherto hem! o 


Here let me adopt the words of Mr 192 4 re . 


— 


* 1 11 


ſerve my purpoſe e as Well as hi: N 
4 That cruel ſomething pelle #360 wb k 


( Corrodes and Jeavens all the al. . 
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Nor is it, though more . les noxious when poſſeſſ- 
ed.—Gur — is ſo much ingroſſed in the — of 
this ſenething, that we miſtake, — and deſpiſe the 
ſunple report of the go ſpel: ſo cannot find the comfort 
which it yields to every one who underſtands and holds 
it for true. And indeed a cruel ſomething it is; for it 
ſtings to death all who covet, and all who have it; all 
who bewail the want, and all who rejoice in the poſleſ- 
ſion of it. The former it leads thr ough a tireſome and 


gloomy path unto utter darkneſs ; Eg latter it lulls aſleep 


on the top of a precipice, ſooths them a while with plea - 
ſing dreams, then throws them down headlong at laſt. 
Thoſe of the former claſs have no ear to give to any 
thing that can be ſaid of the truth and certainty of the 
goſpel, and the grand things of God reported there. E- 

very thing about it appears dark, lifeleſs, and inſipid, 
for want of the wiſhed- for ſomething. And indeed they 
{ſeldom meet with any teachers, but ſuch as ſympathize 
with, and ſo encourage them in their impious complaining 
and murmuring againſt God, for want of a righteouſneſs, 
as if this were the exerciſe of godlineſs. With reſpect 
to the other claſs, who preſume they have got ſomething; 


that turns the balance in their en, we may accom- 
modate the diſtich thus. | 


That fay'rite ſomething, which poſſeſt, Mes 
Spreads light and joy o er all the reſt 


So they walk in the light of this ſomething. | The whole 
Kuben now appears to them a very lovely and joyful 
ſcheme; becauſe they find ſome reaſon, why all its com- 
forts ſhould bear a peculiar direction or reſpect towards 
them, in diſtinction from others. So we may find them 
talking, in a very high ſtrain, of the goſpel, with great 
ſatisfaction and delight, and even in raptures about it. 
Not that they are much concerned about the truth or cer- 
tainty of it; for as this i is not the ſource of their | joy, they 
ſcarce know what it is to have any doubt about it. They 
are generally ſatisfied to hold this as they received it by 
tradition from their fathers. — And who could move any 
doubts about this, but Infidels or Atheiſts !—But let their 
favourite diſtinction be once called in queſtion, and they 
wil ee remonſtrate againſt this, as rare. the 
017 ation. 


ſpeak with great pr 


_ ſhall we ſay, 1 
all who attain to righteouſneſs, are ſuch as were not 
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ion. And in this reſpect, it muſt be owned, they 
ropriety ; for this is indeed the foun- 
dation, light, and life of cheir whole religion. No 
ſooner are they poſſeſſed of this, but they begin to bk 
down, - with a ſolemm pride, upon the reſt of mankind, 
as profane; and to complain aloud of the prevalency of 
infidelity and irreligion; regretting; no doubt, that 


chat for which they value themſelves, is not ſufficiently 


eſteemed: by the reſt of mankind.— This is indeed the 
great centre of the popular doctrine, the very axis on 


which it turns. Here all its lines are united. — All the 


divine attributes, werks, and words, are introduced as 
handmaids ſubſervient to this favourite diſtinction.— The 
power and cuming of Satan is to be guarded againſt, 
chiefly, as oppoſed to this. — Bur if we turn our eyes te 
the ſcripture, . it will appear, that this ſomething is the 
great engine employed to blind the minds of men, leſt 
the light of the goſpel of the glory of Chriſt, who is 
the image of God, ſhonld ſhine unto them. — It will ap- 
pear, that if we imagine we poſſeſs, or defire to attain 
any requiſite to our acceptance with God, either aſide 
from, or in connection with the bare work of Chriſt, — 
Chriſt is become of no effect unto us,—Chrift ſhall profit 
us nothing. | Ko | 
The Jewiſh and Chriſtian teachers, then, have a- 

greed thus far, that they have boch taught cheir diſci- 
ples to become W after righteouſneſs. But what 

it ſhould appear from the ſcripture, that 


ſeeking after it? The ſcripture indeed aſſerts it. But I 
um not” obliged to acconnt for it. Paul himſelf, white 
he plainly aſfferts it as a certain matter of fact, introdu- 
ces it with a queſtion of ſolemn ſurpriſe. What ſhall 
we ſay then? That the Gentiles which followed not after 
righteouſneſs, have attained to righteouſneſs, even the righ- 
feouſneſs which is of faith * But Ifrael, which follow- 
= „ 


It is plain from this paſſage, that that form of expreſſion which 
occurs ſo often in Paul's epiſtles, the righteouſneſs of faith, or, the 
righteouſneſs which is of faith, muſt denote rather the way bow righ- 
teouſneſs comes unto us, than how we come to it; ſeeing they wha 

followed not after it, are faid-to attain to it. And indeed nothing 
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ed, —hath no attained, ——And he calls Iſaiah very bold 

for declaring the ſame truth: I was: fonnd of them 
that ſought me not; 1 was made manifeſt unto them that 
asked not after me, Rom. ix. X. Aſpaſio's friend Mr. 
Erſkine, not chuſing to deny this altogether, has fallen 
upon a moſt ingenious method to extract from it an argu- 
ment, a fortiori, for encouraging his diſciples in their la» 
bour, thus: He is ſometimes found of them that ſeek 
« him not, as Paul, Zaccheus; - much more will he be 
« found of them that ſeek him in the ways of his appoint- 
c ment *.“ It is not my buſineſs to diſpute the ſineneſs of 
this reaſoning. Let it avail with whom it may avail. 


is more frequent in common life, than the conveyance of joy or ſor- 
row to us by unexpected news. Accordingly we fin4 it to be the cur- 
rent and familiar ſtyle of the ſcripture, concerning the conyeyance 
of righteouſneſs, ſalvation, or bleſſedneſs to men, or, which is the ſame 
thing, the word of God concerning it, that IT COMES or IS 
SENT to them. So it is compared to the rain and the ſhow: co- 

ming down from heaven: and it as effefually produces bearing and 
underſtanding, as theſe produce moiſture in the parched earth. The 
divine report, and the hearing of faith, are ſo cloſely conneQed to- 
gether, that the ſame Greek expreſſion («xe») ſeems to be uſed in the 
New Teſtament for both: at leaſt our tranſlators have thought ſo; 

for they ſometimes render it by hearing, and ſometimes by report. 
And, by either of theſe, it may, with great propriety, be ſaid, 
that faith comes tous; for we cannot conſider, them ſeparately. 

When one gives tokens of ſatisfaction at the unexpected approach 
of agreeable muſic, as I can be at no lols to perceive what gives 
him pleaſure, I would think it impertinent to ſuſpend his attention, 
by inquiries about the motion produced in the air conveying the 
ſound, and its action on the organs of hearing, and thence on his 

mind, at a time when he is much more agreeably entertained 
| We can have no clearer notion of a free gift, than in the convey- 
_ ance of a comfortable point of knowledge to one who knows nothing 
at preſent but what makes him unhappy; eſpecially if the encoura- 
ging truth or report be conveyed by the voice of him who per formed 
the generous deed reported: By his knowledge: ſhall my righteous ſer- 
vant juſtify many, for he ſhall bear their iniquities. And muſt. it not be; 
highly encouraging to one who conſidered the divine juſtice as an un- 
ſurmountable odjeRion to his hope, to underſtand how the unchange- 
able God can appear unexceptionably juſt in receiving him into fa- 
vour, guilty as he ſtands? But what ſignifies all this, ſays the proud 
devotee, unleſs I can find ſome reaſon-about myſelf why the Deity 
ſhould diſtinguiſh me as his favourite beyond other men? And thus 
he treats the bare truth of the goſpel with ſcorn and contempft. 


See a volume of his ſermons publiſhed, Edinburgh, 17555 l 29. 
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Paul, in the words I have quoted, is not reaſonm g, but 


declaring a ſurpriſing matter of fact, which happened in 
his own time, quite contrary to his prejudice, which was 
ſtrong in favour Nef Ifrael. - Times and ſentiments have 
greatly changed ſince. I doubt not but our modern teach- 
er reaſoned, according to the general appearance of the 


Fact, in his time ; only let the difference of facts, liken- 
| ed to one another, be well attended to. Thus, I am 
ready to allow it conſiſted with his experience, that his 


hearers generally ſucceeded beſt in following the courſe 


which anciently proved unſucceſsful to Ifracl. Moreover, 


his argument has this advantage, that it removes all oc- 
caſion for ſurpriſe. For what can be more natural or ra- 
tional than to ſay, If God ſometimes, out of royal prero- 
gative, iſſues out a pardon to a hardened criminal; how 
much more will he be kind and beneficent to the righ- 
teous, or thoſe who are ſeriouſly, diſpoſed to be fo ? But 
if we are for a ſcheme of religion quite equal, rational, 

and ſuitable to our own good diſpoſitions, we may ſoon 
find as able maſters of reaſoning as the popular teachers ; 


who will conduct us by a ſhorter and more expeditious | 


proceſs of reaſoning, than they generally do; without re- 
tarding our courſe, by intanpling us among texts of ſcrip- 
tare: and in that cafe indeed we had much better lay 
aſide the goſpel altogether. For even ſome of our beſt 
philoſophers, who pretend to believe it, make a moſt 


childiſh figure when they begin to meaſure it with their 


ſcale. 


On the whole, I think there is more excuſe to be nuke | 


for the Jewiſh, than for the Chriſtian teachers in this re- 


ſpect. The former endeavoured to lower the high de- 


mand of the divine law, fo as ſinful men might have ſome 
hope to come up to it; the latter labour to ſet at a diſtance 
the heavenly gift which the goſpel brings near or home 
to the moſt profane, in order to give full room for the 
pride of the devotee, to avail itſelf in making the approach, 


and ſo as to render the matter as difficult to an awaken- 


ed conſcience, as it is to love righteouſneſs and hate ini- 
quity, or to fulfil the law. So their doctrine ſerves to e- 
levate the proud, and to cruſh the poor and needy : and 


I muſt ſay, i: required no ſmall energy of deceit to dar- 
xen the cleareſt and moſt comfortable reel ation chat 


ever 


Set he n * 
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ever God made to men; to change the „ 


the glory of the bleſſed God into a doctrine of ſelf- de- 
pendence. _ VVV 
I ſhall now cloſe my remarks on the zealous Jews, by 
taking notice of the reaſon the apoſtle gives why they came 
ſhort of righteouſneſs, or acceptance with God. He tells 
us, that while they ſought it, as it were, by the works 
of the law, they ſtumbled at that ſlumbling-ſtone ; as it is 
written, Behold, I lay in Sion a ſtumbling-ſtone and rock 
of offence ; and wheſoever believeth on him ſhall not be a 
ſhamed. They conſidered the bare report concerning Chriſt 
crucified, as too weak a bottom to ſtand on before God ; 
they were diſguſted at it, as one would be at the propoſal 
to venture his life on the water in a baſket. They would 
_ willingly have followed a Meſhah that would have given 
them ſome employment in the matter ; and they would 
have given a ready ear to him, teaching them how they 
might work the works of God ; but they conld not bear 
the thought, that all their good motions and deſires ſhould 
be utterly ſet at nought : ſo they could neither underſtand 
nor believe that Jeſus came down from heaven to work 
the work of God tor men by himſelf alone. Ia 
Ihe fame diſguſt is evidently to be ſeen till among 
thoſe who have the greateſt repute for Chriſtian ortho- 
doxy and piety. But if it be neceſſary that I ſhould be 
ſtill more plain, I am very willing to avoid all ambiguity, 
and freely own, I have no where obſerved the Jewiſn 
diſguſt at the bare truth, or, which is the ſame thing, 
the bare work of Chriſt, more evident than among the 
_ admirers of the doctrine of Meſſ. Marſhall, Boſton, Er- 
{kines, Whitefield, Weſley, and ſuch like. I am far 
from denying, that there are ſome among theſe, who, 
not knowing the depths of ſuch doctrine, find all their com- 
fort in the ſimple truth; even as I am far from denying, 
that when the Meſſiah was born, there were ſome even a- 
mong the ſect of the Phariſees, who waited for the conſola- 
tion of Iſracl, and avoided the pernicious maxims of their 
Ran 


Iam, &e. 
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Dr ar Sin, | | | 
W Hen I thought of proceeding; to a more particular 
examination of Aſpaſio's ſentiments, I found it 
needful to explain myſelf on ſome points farther than I 
have hitherto done, to prevent my being miſunderftood. 
I ſhall therefore occupy this letter with reflections on My- 
ſtery, on Reaſon, and on Spirit. 8 5 


On MYSTERY. 


A perhaps it may be thought J have not uſed this ſcrip- 
tural expreſſion with ſufficĩient reſpect on ſome occa- 

ions, I am content to beſtow ſome time in conſideri 
what uſe the ſcripture makes of it, and how it has been 
uſed by Chriſtian teachers | 

Since Chriſtianity has been formed into a capital 
ſcience under the name of Theology, as the ſiſter of Phi- 
 dofophy, its teachers, de ſpiſing the apoſtolic weapons, as 
too weak and contemptible to ſupport their cauſe, and 
give it a creditable appearance, have borrowed all the 
arts of the {chools to enable them to ſtep forth in a de- 
cent figure, on a footing with their couſms the philo- 
ſophers. Among other arts we may rank this as one, 
that they have made much the like uſe of the word zuy- 
 fery, as their kinſmen for a long time made of occult 
guality. After they have done their beſt to accommo- 
date the Chriſtian religion to the pride of men, when- 
ever they come to a ſtrait, they ſhelter themſelves in the 
word myſtery. So that the myſteries of our holy religion, 
or of revealed religion *, has become fixed ſtyle, and 
been uſed as a ſolemn phraſe of ſacred obſcurity, to hold 
at a diſtance all profane inquirers. —— But inſtead of 
dwelling on the common uſe, or rather groſs abuſe of 


* According to the common vſe of the word myſtery, it is not 
eaſy to anſwer the queſtion ſometimes put by free · thinkers, What 
do we mean by revealed myſteries? | 
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this expreſſion, let us notice how it is uſed in the ſcrip- 
_ tires | ED . 

Upon a general view of all the paſſages where this 
word occurs, it will appear, that it is a relative expreſ- 
ſion, much reſembling interpretation, or the common 
uſe of the word antitype, and always refers to ſome ob- 
ſcure hint that went before, either by word, thing, or 
action, of which it is the real intent and meaning. E- 
very figurative or emblematical ſpeech or action, con- 
tains ſome ſecret meaning beſide what is firſt preſented 
to the ſenſes; and that ſecret meaning is the myſtery of 
it. So that when once the weaning is made known to 
me, I find the figure, emblem, or parable, to be diveſt- 
ed of every idea of fecrecy, intricacy, or doubtfulneſs. 
When one tells me a myſtery, then, he tells me a plain, 
clear, and intelligible truth, throwing light upon ſome 
obſcure ſaying or action that went before. And this me- 
thod of inſtruction, as has been often obſerved, is, of 
all others, the moſt ſatisfying and delightful to the mind, 
as well as the fitteſt to- awaken attention. A parable 
may be fitly compared to a ſhell incloſing a pearl, or 
a box containing a jewel; when once the cover is o- 
pened, I am fully ſatisfied about the contents. Every 
one of AÆſop's fables centains a moral; and that moral 
is the whole myſtery of it. Many ſayings, things, and 
facts in the Old Teſtament, contain a ſecondary or ſecret 
fenſe, which the New Teſtament clearly unfolds, and ſo 
enables ns to know the myſtery of them. And when a 
myſtery is once known, it is no more ſecret, intricate, 
or doubtful. „ - 

Jeſus Chriſt delivered many parables concerning the 
kingdom of heaven, and he explained the meaning of 
chem to his diſciples ; becauſe, ſaid he, it is given unto 
you to know the myſteries of the kingdom of heaven. 
In like manner, the viſions preſented to the apoſtle John 
in the iſle Patmos, contained zuyſteriet under them. I ſhall 
content myſelf with producing a ſpecimen. Rev. i. 20. 7% 
_ myſtery of the ſeven ſtars which thou ſaweſt in my right hand, 
and the ſeven golden candleſticks. The {even ſtars are the an- 
gels of the ſeven churches : and the ſeven candleſticks which 
thou ſaweſt, are the ſeven churches. In Paul's epiſtles, 2 
fiery always refers to ſome a figure, Chhriſt's love _ 
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his church was prefigured by the firſt inſtitution of mar- 
riage, ſo is the myſtery of it. The whole redeemed com- 
pany out of all nations was prefigured by, ſo is the myſte- 
ry of Iſrael after the fleſh. And accordingly Paul affirms 
that all Ifrael ſhall be ſaved. That Chriſt's people who 
remain alive at his ſecond coming, ſhall not Heep, bunt be 
changed, was prefigured by the tranſlation of Enoch and 
Elijah, and is accordingly called a yſtery. Cod made 
manifeſt in the fleſh, juſtified in the Spirit, &c. “ is the 
truth, ſpirit, or ultimate meaning, not only of the Sche- 
chinah, but of all the occaſional appearances of God to 
men; ſo they who worſhip God as thus manifeſted, wor- 
{hip him in ſpirit and in truth. And this manifeſtation of 
God is called the great myſtery of godlineſs. Paul often 
calls the plain ſimple goſpel which he preached, a myſtery, 
as being the true {cope and ſenſe of many ancient types 
and figures; fo he calls it the myſtery which hath been 
hid from ages and generations, but now is made manifeſt. 
— Were it needful, I might eaſily ſhew that the Greek 
fathers uſed the word zuyſicry in the ſame ſenſe with the 
apoſtles, as referring to ſome type, ſymbol, or parable ; 
even as the Latins uſed in its ſtead /acramentum, in the 
lame ſenſe alſo, . | | 
From what has been ſaid, then, it will appear, that 
nothing can be more fooliſh or abſurd than to join the 
- epithets of incomprehenſible, obſcure, or unintelligible, to 
a myſtery after it is declared: for the plaineſt facts re- 
corded in the goſpel are the great myſteries manifeſted | 
by it. The birth, death, and reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, 
were prefigured by many types, and are therefore my- 
ſteries; yet no facts can be better atteſted than theſe : 
and had they not been formerly vailed under types, fi- 
gures, and parables, they had never been called myſteries 
in the New Teſtament. The calling of the Gentiles is 
a myſtery much accounted of in Paul's epiſtles; yet it 


* Manifeſt in the fleſh, 5uſiified in the Spirit, As the former of 
theſe two phraſes points to the condition of Chriſt while under the 
la, and the latter to his condition as raiſed from the dead; When I 
have occaſion to make a general reference to this text, I ſhall content: 
my ſelf, for brevity 's ſake, with ſ:ying, God manifeſt in manhioa,. or 
| ae? other general expreſſion including the twofold view of the a», 
p® e. 6 . 5 


E632 


was- 
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was a notorious matter of fact, obvious to the eyes of 
friends and foes, giving cauſe of wonder and praiſe to the 
former, and provoking the envy of the latter. 


Chriſtians then have no occaſion to beg the peace of 
reaſoners, as to the clearneſs and certainty of the articles 


of their creed; far leſs to uſe any mean arts to evade 


their ridicule, which in the iſſue muſt only ſerve to pro- 
yoke it the more, by giving ſome juſt handle for it. Chri- 
ſtianity is indeed, as it pretends to be, a ſupernatural 
ſcheme, ſo cannot be meaſured by the line of nature. 
This is the ſum of all that its enemies have to fay a- 
gainſt it. Let there is as plain, uniform, and regular 
a connection, in all the parts of this ſcheme, as in any 
branch of the courſe of nature. And in general, it is 
incumbered with much fewer, and far lefs/ im 


difficulties, than are daily found in tracing the -courſe of | 


nature. It is true, thoſe who hope to be happy in fol- 
blowing nature, find no occaſion for the goſpel, and there» 
fore muſt always be objectors againſt it. And it would 
ill become us to grudge them this liberty, while the au- 
thor of nature and of the goſpel ſuffers them. 

Men have agreed to conſider that as the ſureſt and 
moſt valuable knowledge, which is gathered from often 


repeated facts and experiments; yet great miſtakes have 


often been made in drawing wrong inferences from the 
plaineſt facts. Here the Chriſtian creed has the advan- 
tage of all other knowledge, that it reſts upon the ſureſt 


facts, without the hazard of the miſtakes committed oy 


attentive or ignorant oblervers. 


ALL divine revelation reſts on ſupernatural facts. . The 


general method by which God has "hon to make him- 
{elf known to men, has been that which is moſt ſuited 
to their frame. He hath awakened attention by ſome 
ſapernatural appearance, fo as to produce in the mind of 


the obſervers, the queſtion of ſurpriſe, What meaneth 


this! Hereupon he hath always provided, by means e- 
qually above the power of nature, a clear and fatisfying 
account of that which occaſioned ſurpriſe ; fo as the re- 


ſalt ſhould be the joint appearance of divine wiſdom and 
divine power to the mind of the obſeryers. And this 
relult has, in the os N been contrary to the 
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general expectations and reaſonings of mankind. We 
may add, it was neceſſary this ſhould be the caſe, if any 
revelation from God was neceſſary to men: for if the 
reſult had been according to the previous reaſonings of 
men, it could not have been manifeſt that any interpo- 
fition was made by the anthor and controller of nature. 

But the truth is, thoſe accounted the wiſer part of 


mankind, who lead the reſt, ſee no neceflity at bottom 
of any divine revelation ; and therefore it may well be 


expected they will rather chuſe to continue reafoning 


againſt the cleareſt facts, than admit the doctrine built 
upon them, which diſplays the glory of God, and pro- 
motes the happineſs of' men, at the rate of abaſing hu- 
man pride. Some indeed of our modern wiſe men have 
thought it prudent to profeſs a regard to revelation, 
confidering it as a confirmation of their own conjectures 
about virtue and happineſs ; or, which is the ſame thing, 
the ſayings of the ancient philoſophers : for whatever 
honour they pay to their predeceſſors, returns back a- 

in to themſelves. But it is eaſy to ſee through the 


diſguiſe of theſe moderns, while they thus pay their pu- 


blic compliments to revelation, to avoid being marked 
with the name of [z#g/s, which happens to be odions 


among the populace, and which in former times would 


have expoſed them to great inconveniencies from the re- 

fentment of the Chriftian teachers. But to proceed : _ 
Whereas it 1s often difficult to ſtate the connection or 

analogy of a number of facts or appearances upon which 


ſome principle or point of knowledge is to be eſtabliſh- 


ed; revelation has this advantage, that as the fats on 
which it proceeds are very numerous, ſo the connection 
of them, or the unity of deſign, is well eſtabliſhed. 
There is one capital or central fact, which collects the 
evidence of all that went before, and is ſupported by all 
that follow, even the reſurrection of jeſus. Here all 


the lines of divine revelation are united. So the apo- 


ſtle Peter ſums up to us the evidence of revelation thus: 
We have not followed cunningly-deviſed fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Je- 


fats Chriſt, but were eye-witneſſes of his majeſty. For he 


wecerved from Cod the Father honour and glory, when there 
came ſuch a voice to him from the excellent glory, OT is my 
| Te | beloved 
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beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed. And this voice 


which came from heaven we heard, when we were with 
him in the holy mount. And we have the prophetic word 
more firm, or more confirmed, '&c. _ ; 

. This apoſtle, in his firſt epiſtle, chap. i. 11. tells us, 
that the ſufferings of Chriſt, and the glory that follows - 
ed upon them, were the ſcope of all the prophets; even 
as Jeſus had faid before, Luke XXiv. 25. 27. 9 9 

On the holy mount, Peter, and two other apoſtles, 
beheld the glory that was to follow on the ſufferings of 
Chriſt, when they were eye-witneſſes of his majeſty. 
What the prophets had ſpoken concerning his reſurrec- 
tion, could not be completely fulfilled, without his be- 
ing received up into glory. The three apoſtles there 
had a view of him beforehand in the condition he was 
to appear in after his reſurrection; that is, they ſaw him 
in his glorified ſtate, So Matthew tells us, chap. xvii. 9. 
Feſus charged them, ſaying, Tell the viſion to no man, until 
the Son of man be riſen again from the dead. And Luke 
ſays, chap. ix. 36. They kept it cloſe, and told uo man in 
thoſe days any of thoſe things which they had ſcen. And in- 
deed they could not make the proper uſe of it, while, 
as Mark tells ns, chap. ix. 10. they queſtioned one with 
another what the reſurrection from the dead ſhould mean. 

The intent of this viſion was illuſtrated to them when 
Jeſus, after his reſurrection, was taken up, and a cloud 
received him out of their ſight. It would now appear, 
that, on the holy mount, they had ſeen within the cloud 
that which on the day of aſcenſion the cloud removed 
from their ſight. 8 

The bright cloud, or the excellent glory, from whence 
the three apoſtles heard the Father's voice, was the well 
known ancient ſymbol of the divine preſence. This 
cloud attended on Jeſus appearing in majeſty, his face 
ſhining as the fan, and his raiment white as the light. 
So the apoſttes beheld the ſame glory of the Lord that had 
been ſo often ſeen by Moſes and the ancient prophets ; 


It is ſaid concerning the ſecond coming of Chrift, Rev. i. 7, 
Behold, he cometh with clouds. This correſponds with what the an- 
gels ſaid at the aſcenſion of Jeſus, Acts i. 11. This ſame Feſus, which 
is taken up from you into heaven, ſtall fo come, in like manner, as 
Fe have ſeen him go into heaven. 2s 


or 
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general expectations and reaſonings 
may add, it was neceſſary this ſhould be the caſe, 
revelation from God was neceſſary to men: for i | 
reſult had been according to the previous reaſonings of \ 
men, it could not have been manifeſt that any interpo- 
fition was made by the anthor and controller of nature. 
But the truth is, thoſe accounted the wiſer part of 
mankind, who lead the reſt, ſee no neceflity at bottom 
of any divine revelation ; and therefore it may well be 
expected they will rather chuſe to continue reafoning 
againſt the cleareſt facts, than admit the doctrine built 
upon them, which diſplays the glory of God, and pro- 
motes the happineſs of men, at the rate of abaſing hu- 
man pride. Some indeed of our modern wiſe men have 
thought it prudent to profeſs a regard to revelation, 
conſidering it as a confirmation of their own conjectures | 
about virtue and happmeſs ; or, which is the ſame thing, 
the ſayings of the. ancient philoſophers : for whatever 
honour they pay to their predeceſſors, returns back a- 
gain to themſelves. But it is eaſy to ſee through the 
diſguiſe of theſe moderns, while they thus pay their pu- 
blic compliments to revelation, to avoid being marked 
with the name of Infidels, which happens to be odious 
among the populace, and which in former times would 
have expoſed them to great inconveniencies from the re- 
fentment of the Chriſtian teachers. But to proceed: 
Whereas it is often difficult to ſtate the connection or 
analogy of a number of facts or appearances upon which 
ſome principle or point of knowledge is to be eſtabliſh- 
ed; revelation has this advantage, that as the facts on 
which it proceeds are very numerous, ſo the connection 
of them, or the unity of deſign, is well eſtabliſhed. 
There is one capital or central fact, which collects the 
evidence of all that went before, and is ſupported by all 
that follow, even the reſurrection of Jeſus. Here all 
the lines of drvine revelation are united. So the apo- 
Me Peter ſums up to us the evidence of revelation thus: 
We have not followed cunningly-deviſed fables, when we 
made known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Je- 
fas Chriſt, but were eye-witneſſes of his majeſty. For he 
receted from Cod the Father hongur and glory, when there: 
came ſiich a voice to him from the excellent glory, my is my. 
B | | elaved; 
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beloved Son, in whom T am well pleaſed. And this voice 
which came from heaven we heard, when we were with 
him in the holy mount. Aud we have the prophetic word 
more firm, or more confirmed, &c. „ 
- This apoſtle, in his firſt epiſtte, chap. i. 11. tells us, 
that the ſufferings of Chriſt, and the glory that follows 
ed upon them, were the ſcope of all the prophets; even 
as Jeſus had ſaid before, Luke xxxiv. 25. 27. ME 
On the holy mount, Peter, and two other apoſtles, 
beheld the glory that was to follow on the ſufferings of 
Chriſt, when they were cye-witneſſes of his majeſty. 
What the prophets had ſpoken concerning his reſurrec- 
tion, could not be completely fulfilled, without his be- 
ing received up into glory. The three apoſtles there 
had a view of him beforehand in the condition he was 
to appear in after his reſurrection ; that is, they ſaw him 
in his glorified ſtate. So Matthew tells us, chap. xvii. . 
Feſus charged them, ſaying, Tell the viſion to no man, until 
the Son of man be riſen again from the dead. And Luke 
ſays, chap. ix. 36. They kept it cloſe, and told no man in 
thoſe days any of thoſe things which they had ſeen: And in- 
deed they could not make the proper uſe of it, while, 
as Mark tells ns, chap. ix. 10. they queſtioned one with 
another what the reſurrectiom from the * ſhould mean. 
The intent of this viſion was illuſtrated to them when 
Jeſus, after his reſurrection, was taken up, and a cloud 
received him out of their fight. It would now appear, 
that, on the holy mount, they had ſeen within the cloud 
that which on the day of aſcenſion the cloud removed 
from their fight. | | | e 
The &ripht cloud, or the excellent glory, from whence 
the three apoſtles heard the Father's voice, was the well- 
known ancient ſymbol of the divine preſence. This 
cloud attended on Jeſus appearing in majeſty, his face 
ſhining as the ſun, and his raiment white as the light. 
So the apoſtles beheld the ſame glory of the Lord that had 
been ſo often ſeen by Moſes and the ancient prophets ; 


It is ſaid concerning the ſecond coming of Chrift, Rev. i. 7. 
Behold, he cometh with clouds. This correſponds with what the an- 
gels ſaid at the aſcenſion of Jeſus, Acts i. 11. This ſame Jeſus, which 
is token up from you into heaven, ſuall ſo come, in like manner, as 
Fe have ſeen him go into heaven. DE 
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or we may rather ſay, they beheld the ultimate end and 
perfection of all the ancient appearances of the divine 


glory. Moſes beheld the ſfnilitude of the Lord when he 


converſed with him face to face. And Ezekiel, in the 
cloſe of his firſt chapter, deſcribing to us the / leneſs of 
the glory of the Lord, calls it the likeneſs as the appearance 
xl a man, having brightneſ round about. The apoſtles, 

en, faw more than all the ancient prophets, when 
they beheld the real man Jeſus appearing in that ſame 
glory which ſerved of old to new forth the future divine 
majeſty of the great Meſſiah; the Son of God. Thus; 
all the grand deſcriptions of che divine majeſty in the 
pſalms, and other ſcriptures, are illuſtrated to us; as 


when he is ſaid to cover himſelf with light as wich a 
garment, and to dwell in light which no man can ap- 


proach unto. Hence alſo we may find the true reaſoi! 
why ſo often mention is made, as well of the members 


of the human body, as of the human paſſions, in the de- 


ſeriptions of God in the ſcripture; it being the great de- 
ſign of the Deity to make himſelf fully manifeſt in hu- 
man nature. 

When the apoſtles ſaw, appearing in his wir, Moſes, 


whoſe body was then in the grave, and Elias, who had 


never undergone the ſeparation of foul and body, they 
had a view of Jeſus as Lord of the dead and living ; and 
at the ſame time they had a view of the condition of 
ſaints raiſed from the dead, having their bodies glori- 
fied, exemplified in Elias; and of the condition, of de- 


parted ſouls preſent with the Lord, while abſent from 


the body, exemplified in Moſes, who appeared in glory 
as well as Elias. Of this laſt condition Paul ſpeaks, 
when he ſays, For we know, that if our earthly houſe of 
tabernacle were diſſolved, we have a building of Cod, an 
houſe not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 2 Cor: 
v. 1. He is in that paſſage plainly ſpeaking of Chriſtians 
being clothed with an heu/e, when diveſted of the taber- 
uacle. So that, whatever philoſophers have imagined, 
the {cripture does not furniſh us with any notion of the 
human ſoul ſubſiſting in a ſtate altogether unbodied, or, 


to retain the apoſtolic expreſſion „ unclothed, —— But to 


proceed: 
When they law the lawgiver, who had ſo often con- 
verſed 


” R | edit. A 
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verſed with him of old in a figure, and whoſe; law was 
in a ſpecial manner pointed againſt every likeneſs of God 
that men could imagine; when they ſaw the greateſt 


ſucceeding prophet, who was diſtinguiſhed by bis. being 


very jealous for the honour of the one God, who ſhares: 
not his glory with another: when, I lay, they beheld 
theſe two eminent men attending upon Jeſus in his glo- 
ry, and illuminated thereby, they had an undeniable 
proof that he was truly God; that he was the great ſcope 
and end of the law given by the former, and of all che 
zeal ſhewn by the latter. 

But it was not left to the apoſtles to ſum up the. ew⸗ 


Adernce afforded by what they ſaw, and to draw the ne- 


ceſſary concluſion: for the true meaning of what they 
ſaw, was intimated to them by what they heard. They 
were taught to know what the excellent glory meant, 


by the voice which proceeded from it, TuIis 1s MY BE= 


LOVED SON, IN WHOM I AM WELL PLEASED : though 
this inſtruction had not its full effect upon them till after 
the reſurrection, to which it referred. 


As the reſurrection of ſeſus is che capital fact 1 
to by all the other works of God, ſo the voice which 
came from the excellent glory may, with great proprie- 
ty, be accounted the capital or central ſaying, wherein 
the whole of divine revelation is ſummed ap, and ſet be- 
fore us in one ſingle point of view. 

The ſubject of converſation to which this voice refer-. 
red, was the death of Jeſus ; ; for Moſes and Elias were 
talking with him of this event before the voice came. 

Now, to have a proper view of the nſe Peter makes 
of what he then ſaw and heard, when he ſays, We made 
known unto you the power and coming of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, as eye and car witneſſes ; . it is neceſſary that. We 


reflect on the ſtate of the controverſy betwixt the apo- 


ſtles and the Jews concerning the coming of the Meſſiah. 

The ancient prophets, who foretold the coming of 
the Meſſiah, deſcribed him often as a glorious and 
powerful king. — Such a king the Jews expected in their 
own ſenſe of glory and 54 and not finding in Jeſus 
any thing anſwerable to their expectations, they ſtill af- 
firmed that che promiſed Meſſiah was not yet come. 


„„ 


The apoſtles, on the other hand, maintained, that he 
was come, and that Jeſus was he. But they could not, 


in any conſiſtency with the prophecies, make known the 


coming of the Meſſiah, or make it evident, that he was 


really come, without, at the ſame time, making known 


his power and majeſiy. Without this the Jewith objec- 
tions were unanſwerable. The apoſtles then were en- 
abled, by the viſion on the mount, which coincided with 


what they ſaw on the day of aſcenſion, to make known 


the power of the Meſſiah manifeſt in Jeſus, as corre- 


ſponding exactly with the ancient prophecies, though 


very different from the Jewiſh apprehenſions of it. For 
whereas the Jews expected the Meſſiah would be digni- 
fied with carthly power and glory, the apoſtles made 
known the power of the Lord Jeſus as heavenly, and as 
the power of an endleſs life. And we may add, that 
what the apoſtles ſaw and heard, was a ſure pledge of 
his ſecond appearance, fitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven; according as he 
declared before the Jewiſh rulers. But Peter ſpeaks of 
this by itſelf in the cloſe of his ſecond epiſtle. 

The great reaſon why the Jews ſtumbled or were of- 
fended at Jeſus, and why they could not own him as 
the true Meſſiah, was the weakneſs of his appearance, 
and more eſpecially his ſnameful death on the croſs, 
when he was crucifed in weakneſs, without any interpo- 
ſition of power to ſave him from death. On this account 
they held him in the greateſt contempt. But on this 
very account he received from God the Father honour 
and glory. Here is maniteſt the great difference betwixt 
the taſte of God and that of men. When Peter once 


ſhewed his averſion to the ſufferings of his Lord, from 


the moſt plauſible of all pretexts, namely, regard to his 
honour, he received this ſevere rebuke, Get thee behind 
me, Satan, thou art an offence unto me; 1 thou ſuvoureſt 
not the things that be of God, but thoſe that be of men. 
The excellent glory which ſhined on the perſon of Je- 


ſus, as well as the voice which proceeded from it, plain- 


ly reſpected his death on the croſs, where his rigliteouſ- 
neſs was completed. When Jeſus at his baptiſm under-- 


took to fulfil all righteouſneſs, the divine approbation 
of his undertak ing was expreſſed from heaven in the 


* 
K 
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ſame words, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 


pleaſed; and the Spirit of God deſcended upon him in 
the form of the harmlefs dove, qualifying him for ſuffer- 


ing, and filling him with the ſpirit of patience unto . 
death: but now, when the divine approbation of his 


finiſhed work 1s ſet before us, the Spirit of God reſts up- 


on him as the ſpirit of glory. He appeared then in 
weakneſs and patience; now he appears in power and 
glory. We ſaw him then animated to endure ſufferings ; | 


now we behold him as comforted, and triamphing a 

them. Then the heaven was opened, and a proſpect of 
glory afforded at a diſtance; in conſequence of which 
Jeſus continued patient unto death for the joy that was 
{et before him: now he is received up into glory; the 
glory ſurrounds his perſon, and thence the joyful ſound 


zs uttered. Now is anſwered his expectation, expreſſed 


in theſe words, Pſal. xvi. 11. Thou wilt ſhew me the path 
of life : in thy preſence is fulneſs of joy, at thy right hand 
there are pleaſures for evermore. | £ 

Paul, ſpeaking of the reſurrection of Jeſus, ſays, he 
was raiſed up from the dead by the glory of the Father. 
Here it is that the fulleſt view of God is to be had. All 
the divine perfections are ſummed up in goodneſs, or 
love: for God is love. If we fay, then, that he is in- 
finitely good, we muſt at the ſame time ſay, that ne is 
as oppolite to all evil as he is good; even as the pureſt 
light is to the groſſeſt darkneſs. So we find his wrath, 


which is nothing elſe but the oppoſition of perfect good- 


neſs or love to all evil or malignity, is pointed forth to 
us in ſcripture under the notion of jealouſy, the inſepa- 
rable attribute of love; at leaſt we may ſay, where 
there is no love, there can be no jealouſy. But how- 


ever neceſſary the puniſhment of ſin be to ſupport the 
dignity of the divine character, and to ſheẽw us What 


God is not; we could never have known what he is, 


unleſs an adequate object had been found for the fulneſs 


of his delight and complacence to reſt upon; ſo as 
what Paul calls (zvfox v ayaboovrns) the good pleaſure of 
goodneſs, might be manifeſt to men. From Jeſus Chriſt 
raiſed from the dead, after ſuffering the divine wrath 


for ſm, the apoſtles bring us this meſſage, that God is 


light, and in him is no darkneſs at all; that the dark- 
Vol. I. | © neſs 
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neſs is paſt, and the true light now ſhineth. As the 
preternatural darkneſs attending the death of Chriſt, 


Was a fit ſign of the divine frown againſt ſin, which made 


him exceeding ſorrowful unto death; fo the glory into 
which he was received after his fufferings, was a fit ſign 


of the divine complacence in the righteouſneſs which he 


finiſhed in his death. 

This glory, then, is the appearance of the divine ſmile 
of approbation and delight, and the voice is the lan- 
guape of it. When God ſmiles, or lifts up the light of 
his countenance, he ſays, I am well pleaſed, The teſti- 
mony of the apoſtles concerning God well pleaſed in his 


beloved Son, conveys to the ends of the earth the know- 


ledge of what they ſaw. Every one who believes their 
teſtimony, or is perſnaded that it is true, has the &7zow-. 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jeſus Chriſt, even 
as the apoſtles had the ſight of it. And this knowledge 
gives light, or a ray of good hope toward God in the 


heart, where nothing but darkneſs or deſpair took place 


before. So all who have this knowledge, are ſaid to be 
called out of darkneſs into his marvellous light. | 


THe voice from the excellent glory ſhews us the real 
intent of all the expreſſions of divine ſatisfaction uſed 
concerning the ancient ſacrifices; and that God had no 
regard to them, but as they prefigured the Lamb of 


God who taketh away the ſin of the world. So Paul, 
ſpeaking, of them in contraſt with the true facrifice, 


quotes the words adapted for the Meſſiah in the 40th 
pſalm, to ſhew that God had no regard to them conſi- 
dered by themſelves : Heb. x. 6. 7. In burnt-offerings and 
ſacrifices for ſin (vx ev9ouncas) thou waſt not well pleaſed : 
then ſaid I, Lo I come, &c. And while he ſets before us 
the offering of the body of Jeſus Chriſt as the true ſa- 
crifice, in oppoſition to the former, he ſays, He ftaketh 
away the firſt, that he may eſtabliſh the ſecond. The ſa- 
crifice of Jeſus Chriſt, then, is diſtinguiſhed from all o- 
thers, by the peculiar teſtimony of the divine delight 
therein, I am well pleaſed. _ ä 
The glory which ſhines on Jeſus Chriſt, is the united 
ſplendor of juſtice and mercy in perfection. Till he 
appeared, we could only ſee the dark fide of juſtice and 
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judgment purſuing fin unto death: but in him we ſee 
0 — of the ancient promiſe, Pal. xciv. 15. 
Judgment ſhall return unto righteouſneſs. It now returns 
from the purſuit of ſin, after having aboliſhed it in the 
death of Chriſt, with a ſmiling aſpect to exert its ut. 
moſt in rewarding unſpotted righteouſneſs. Yet in him 
we behold a glory ſuperior. to that of equity and judg- 
ment. All our notions of equity muſt be meaſured by 
the divine law. Now, according to the law, which 
ſaid, The man which doth theſe things ſhall live by them, 
and made no proviſion for one man's being benefited by 
the righteouſneſs of another, Jeſus Chriſt. could only ob- 


tain life for himſelf alone by his own obedience ; but 
according to that ſovereign grace, which, acting, not 
contrary to law, but beyond the line of it, and high 


above it, placed him, who thought it no robbery to le 
equal with God, under the law, as the ſubſtitute of the 


guilty, to redeem them by being made a curſe for them, 
he receives power over all fleſh, to beſtow eternal life 


on as many as were given him to be redeemed by him. 
While we thus view him as the repreſentative of ſin- 
ners, we behold him rewarded according to grace, as 


well as according to equity. So we find him often in 


the pſalms praying for deliverance, according to juſtice, 


and according to mercy.— It is impoſſible to find a pro- 


per ſimilitude for this.— Yet, if a great king ſhould fend 
his only ſon to a diſtant country, to deliver an inſlaved 
people, and then reward his ſucceſsful fatigues with ſuch 


abundant wealth, as ſhould enable him to be no leſs con- 
ſpicuous among them for his bounty, in ſpreading the 


bleſſings of peace, than he had been for his patience and 
valour, in ſuſtaining the calamities of war; would it not 
be making a very poor and low account of this reward, 
ſhould we only ſay, that the king who beſtowed it had 
done a very juſt and equitable action, ſeeing no leſs was 
adequate to the ſervices of his ſon? Would not ſuch an 
action naturally extort from our hearts a higher enco- 
mium? While we approved his equity, we behoved to 
admire his goodneſs, and ſay, that, in beſtowing the re- 
ward, he had crowned and perfected the royal bounty, 


the undeſerved kindneſs, which began to appear in the 


ſending of his ſon, We bchoved to ſay, that both the 
| K 2  fervices 
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ſervices and the reward came of mere mercy and compaſ- 


ſion to the once unhappy people. So the fulneſs of the 
divine grace is beſtowed upon Jeſus Chriſt ; yet he may, 
with the greateſt propriety, call it zzy grace, as being 


found worthy to inherit it all. 


THe divine glory, then, according to the ſhorteſt, 
and moſt comprehenſive deſcription of it, is that of 
grace reigning through righteouſneſs, unto eternal life, by 
Feſus Chriſt our Lord. Or, to join ſome images uſed to 
the ſame purpoſe, we may ſay, The throne of God is the 
throne of grace, and righteouſneſs and judgment are the 
habitation or eſtabliſhment of his throne. So when the 


time is ſpoken of, when the divine glory ſhould dwell a- 


mong men, Pal. Ixxxv. the deſcription runs thus, Men- 
cy and truth are met together, righteouſneſs and peace have 
kiſſed each other, Here are verified the ancient names gi- 
ven to the emblematical glory, ſuch as, the bearty of 
Jehovah, and the beauty of holineſs. So when they 
praiſed the beauty of holmes, they ſaid, Praiſe ye the 
Lord, for he is good + for his mercy endureth for ever. 
We may take this opportunity to obſerve, that the 
firſt approach of the divine . grace to men, is made by 


preſenting to their view the gift of righteouſneſs. So, 


in the forementioned pſalm, where the proceſſion of the 
ſalvation of God to men is ſpoken of, it is ſaid, Rzghteor/> 
neſs ſhall go before him. Our firſt notion of grace muſt 
ariſe from beholding the gift beſtowed. Hence we in- 
fer the gracious diſpoſition of the giver. So Paul, Rom, 
v. ſpeaks of theſe as inſeparable. He firſt mentions the 


free gift by itſelf, then the grace of Cod, and the gift by 


race ; and they which receive abundance of * , and of 
the gift of righteouſneſs, ſhall reign in life by one, Teſus 
Chriſt. All then who know the free gift, or are perſuaded 
that the juſtifying righteouſneſs is already wrought, know 
the grace of God in truth. To ſuch Peter, in the cloſe 
of his firſt epiſtle, ſays, I have written briefly, exhorting 
and teſtifying, that this is the true grace of God wherein 
ye ſland ; plainly intimating, that they were in hazard 

of being deceived by counterfeits of that grace. 
Therefore when we hear men who are pained about 
acceptance with God, taught to. expect and pray for 
| grace, 
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grace, to help them to convictions, faith, repentance, 
or any thing elſe, in order to their: finding relief in 
Chriſt's righteouſneſs ; we may be very ſure, that this is 
not the true grace of God, but the falſe, or a corruption 
of the true. And we may be as fare, that God will re- 
gard no prayer but that of faith. The popular preach- 
ers themſelves finding ſome difficulty here, to reconcile 
their ſelf-juſtifying labour to ſcripture-language, incline | 
to talk to us of ſome preliminary faith, as neceſſary to 
introduce the principal faith, that is, a faith in God's a- 
bility to work faith in us. And thus, after their uſual 
manner, they ſet the difficulty one ſtep farther off, draw- 
ing a curtain over what is not fit to bear the light; for 
if the queſtion were properly urged, inſtead of one preli- 
minary act, we ſhould find occation for an endleſs ſeries 
of acts of faith. But not to inſiſt on this at preſent : | 


THe divine voice directed peculiarly to Jeſus, diſtin» 
guiſhing him from all others, was an explicit and full 
deciſion of the whole controverſy betwixt him and the 

Jews. When he was on the croſs, the Jews inſulted 
him in this manner: He truſted in Cod, let him deliver 
him now, if he will have him : for he ſaid, 1am the Son of 
God. But now he who, looking down from heaven up- 
on the children of men, to ſee if there were any that did 
underſtand and ſeek God, returned this verdict, upon 
the general furvey, There is none that doth good, no not 
ene, declares. his full ſatisfaction in Jeſus, eſpouſes his 
character as his own, and vindicates all his claims. Did 
Jeſus lift up his eyes to heaven, and, addreſſing the Father, 
ſay, I have glorified thee on the earth I have finiſbed the 
work which thou gaveſi me to do. And now, O Father, 

glorify thou me &. The Father approves, and beſtows 


the requeſted glory. Did Jeſus on the croſs ſay, Ir is fi= . 


#i/hed? Now we may conſider the Father as ſaying, in 
the moſt folemn form, 4nen. In fam, the voice pro- 
ceeding from the glory, is no leſs than the motto of the 
broad {ſeal of heaven, ſtamping the perſon, character, 
works, and words of Jeſus, as all truly divine, ratifying 
every word he ſpoke as infallible truth, and ſuſtaining all 
his works as perfect; or, to ſay all in one word, we 

ee — * 
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may uſe the expreſſion of the 'apoſtle John, chap. vi. 27. 
(rvroy uf 0 rarnp eoppayioey, 6 Orcs) For him the Father hath 
ſealed, Gov. . 5 
- When we think of the voice directed to Jeſus as a 
public perſon, or a repreſentative, we muſt conſider it as 
no leſs powerful to convey the life which lies in the di- 
vine favour, to all ſupernaturally connected with him, 
than the ancient ſanction of the law given to Adam, 
* «Thou ſhalt ſurely die, was to convey death to all natu- 
rally connected with him. — The angels, giving glory to 
God on the proſpect that was opened by the birth of 
Jeſus, conclude, or, we may ſay, ſum up their aſcription 
of praiſe in theſe words, (e, av8poro wioua), Good pleaſure 
in men. So likewiſe it is ſaid of the church, who bor- 
rows her name from him who loved her, and gave him- 
{elf for her, that ſhe ſhould be called Zephzi-bah, If. xii. 
4. What a grand and engaging view is here preſented 
to us of the divine glory, when we find it is all ſummed 
up in philanthropy, or complacence in men! 0 
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By the ſpeaking glory, we find che bleſſing mentioned 


in the promiſe to Abraham, which comprehends all the 
following great and precious promiſes, now pronounced 
and beſtowed on the perſon of Jeſus. Paul ſpeaking of 
the conveyance of the bleſſing, takes very particular no- 
tice of the words recorded by Moſes concerning it ; and 
he carefully marks the peculiar direction it bare to Jeſus 
Chriſt. Gal. iii. 16. New to. Abraham and his ſeed were 
The promiſes made. He ſaith not, And to ſeeds, as of many; 
but as of one, And to thy ſeed, which is Chriſt. The 
mention of 6/ef/irg in the promiſe to Abraham, implied, 
that men were then expoſed to the curſe or diſpleaſure of 
God, for want of a righteouſneſs. And we find, that 
What Abraham believed, was imputed to him for righ- 
teouſneſs. N . 
But the law of Moſes, which came after the promiſe, 
ſet forth more ſtrongly than the natural conſcience, the 
extent of the curſe, as well as the neceſſary terms of ac- 
ceptance with God, or the righteouſneſs requiſite to ob- 
tain the bleſſing. We find the ſcope of the law often 
{et before us in language to this effect : Pfal. xxiv. 4. 5. 
He that hath clean — and a pure heart; who hath not 


lift . 
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lift up his ſoul unto vanity, nor ſworn deceitfully e he ſhall 

receive the bleſſing from the Lord, The Saviour of the 
world came under this law, where the condemning 
power of ſin was moſt ſtrongly evinced, as well as the 
perfection of obedience moſt peremptorily inſiſted upon, 
that ſo his righteouſneſs, ariſing forth to the view of 
men, from the ſevereſt trial, might, like gold from the 
furnace, ſhine forth with the moſt unexceptionable ſplen- 
dor and dignity. Paul gives us his paraphraſe. on the 
promiſe to Abraham, while he declares its accompliſh- 
ment, when he ſays, Gal. iii. 1 3. 14. Chriſi hath redeem- 
ed us from the curſe of the law, being made a curſe for us: 
== that the bleſſing of Abraham might come on the nations 
through Jeſus Chriſt ; that we might receive the promiſe of 
the Spirit through faith. — Righteouſneſs being only found 
in Jeſus Chriſt, the ſubſtitute for the guilty, to him alone 
the bleſſing has reſpect; in him alone God declares him- 
ſelf well pleaſed. The bleſſing reſts only on his righ- 
teonſneſs, and follows it where-ever it goes. To whom- 
ſoever it extends, the bleſſing is alſo conveyed. 

In van ſhall any ſinner expect to find about himſelf a- 
ny reafon why God ſhould be well pleaſed with him, or 
even better pleaſed with him than with others. — In 
vain ſhall he pray to God for grace to enable him to find 
any ſuch reaſon.— In vain ſhall he expect to hear one 
ſyllable more from God, to encourage him to draw nigh 
to him, than that he is well pleaſed in his beloved Son; 
that JEROVAH is well pleaſed for his righteouſneſs ſake. 
— He who is perſuaded, that Chriſt hath done enough 
to procure the divine good pleaſure for the guiltieſt of 
mankind, loves that truth, and counts all things loſs 
for the excellent knowledge conveyed by it. He who 
is not ſatisfied with this, is diſaffected to that wherein the 
fulneſs of the divine delight reſts. He ſays in his heart, 
% do not believe that Chriſt hath done enough; I do 
& not believe that God is fully placated by what he hath 
done, unleſs I alſo can find ſome reaſon why the di- 
_ « vine fayour ſhould bear a more peculiar direction to 
« me than to others.” — Thus it is that men give the 
lie to God, while they believe not the record that God 
gave of his Son. And muſt not the jealouſy of God 
burn in favour of his ſole delight, and againſt 2 
1 | ection 
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fection to it ? For, ſay the apoſtles, our Cod is a conf 
ming fire. | pes 

When the apoſtles bare witneſs, that the bleſſing con- 
tained in the promiſe to Abraham, which includes all 
the following promiſes, was beſtowed on Jeſus Chriſt, 
they could with great propriety. declare, All the promiſes | 


of God in him are yea, and in him amen, unto the glory 


of God by us. All the following promiſes ſerved to illu- 
ſtrate and ſhew forth the extent of that capital one, in 
a great variety of views. So when we think of the glo- 


ry which the apoſtles faw and heard, we may well ſay, 


What good thing can be wanting, where the divine 


complacence wholly reſts? Did that queſtion concern- 
ing God fill our minds with the moſt fearful forebo- 


dings, Who knoweth the power of thine anger © Did the 
inſpired anſwer, Even according to thy fear, ſo is thy wrath, 


complete our deſpair, by aſſuring us, that it came no- 


thing ſhort of the deepeſt impreſſion of fear that his 


power to avenge can make upon us? Was our deſpair 


ratified, by hearing theſe words, He is in one mind, and 


who can turm him? And fhall it give us no comfort to 


hear the apoſtles demonſtrating, that the divine anger 
hath proceeded to its utmoſt extent, and found a boun- 
dary, from which no objection can be drawn againft its 
infinite extent? Seeing we can no more meaſure the 


dignity of the ſufferer, than the majeſty of the avenger ; 


— {hall it give us no comfort to hear, that what ſcemed 


the dark ſide of the character of God, even judgment a- 


gainſt ſin, now reſts for a light to the nations? fo as 
we might affirm, with the greateſt certainty, that in 
him is no darkneſs at all; and at the ſame time be aſſu- 
red, that with him there is no variableneſs, neither ſha- 
dow of turning: though, in order to our knowing his 


character, it is neceſſary that one part of his work ap- 


pear before the other; even as it was neceſſary, that the 
earth ſhould be firſt created a dark confuſed maſs, that 


he might appear, by his working, the God, not of dark- 


neſs and contuſion, but of light and order. 


I do not intend at preſent to take a general view of 
the promiſes which follow that to Abraham; — but when 
we read ſuch paſſages as theſe, If. Ivii. 15. Thus ſatth the 
high and hfty ne that inbabiteth eternity, whoſe _ is 
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Holy, I dwell in the high and holy place ; with him alſo 
that is of a contrite and humble ſpirit, &c. and chap. Ixvi. 
1. 2. Thus ſaith the Lord, The heaven is my throne, and 
the earth is my footſtool: where is the houſe that ye build 
unto me ? and where is the place of my reſt-? For all thoſe 
things hath mine hand made, and all thoſe things have been, 
ſaith the Lord : but to this man will T look, even to him that 
is poor and of a contrite ſpirit, and trembleth at my word ; 
does not the voice which came from the excellent glory 
to Jeſus, readily occur to our thoughts? And muſt it 
not yield much more ſolid comfort to the ſelf-condemn- 
ed, to read the ſcriptures in this view, than to be urged, 
by the popular doctrine, to the hard labour of ſqueezing 
at their own hearts, in order to extract thence ſome one 
or other of the qualifications included in the promiſes ? 
Many paſſages in the prophets, big with comfort to the 
deſperate, have been abuſcd, to encourage men in this 
fruitleſs labour; and we may add, almoſt the whole 
book of pſalms, which were originally intended to ſet 
before us the ſufferings of the Meſſiah, and the following 
glory, as Jeſus himſelf declares. If we give heed to 
many popular treatiſes, we are left to underſtand the far 
greater part of the pſalms, as taken up with deſcriptions 
of the ebbings and flowings of the pride of the devotee: 
we are left to the poor and inſipid employment of ſing- 
ing theſe in the grandeſt part of divine ſervice ; - the 
moſt ſublime matter of ſong being removed far from our 
thoughts, while the very words pregnant with it are in 
our mouths. | | 


| No chat the ſymbols of the divine preſence are no 
| Where to be found in any grove, mountain, tabernacle, 
or temple on the -earth, but reſt on the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt in heaven; we have a clear document, that the 
ſeat of worſhip is changed, and that where he is, there 
is the houſe of prayer for all nations. Where-ever the 
glory reſided of old, there God was ſaid to put his name; 
and thither all ſacrifice was to be brought, and all wor- 


ſhip directed. | 
Many great things were ſpoken, many expreſſions of 
the divine delight uttered, with regard to the place of 
the divine reſidence; but we muſt ſay the ſame —_ 2 
theſe, 
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The Spirit is the Truth. | 
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theſe, as of thoſe uttered concerning the ancient ſacriſi 


ces. When we hear ſuch words as theſe, Pſal. cxxxii. 
13. I4.—T he Lord hath. choſen Zion: he hath deſired it 
for his habitation. This is my reſt for ever + here will I 
dwell, for 1 have defired it; they loſe all meaning, except 
when referred to the body of Jeſus: for the Holy Ghoſt 


emboldens us to ſay, as abſolutely, and with as little 


reſerve, that the Moſt High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, as that he taketh no pleafure to drink. 
the blood of bulls and goats. In the the temple of Solo- 
mon, at the height of its grandeur, there was only a 
ſhadow of what was to be found bodily or really in 
1 for in him dwelleth all the fulneſs of the Godhead 
odily. . | | 7 
Accordingly Chriſt tells the woman of Samaria, that. 
the time was at hand, when there {ſhould be no more oc- 
caſion for diſputing what was the proper worſhipping- 
place on the earth, ſeeing the ſpirit * and truth was now 
: | | 10 


* John iv. 24. vytuh 6 Ococ. It does not appear that Jeſus here 
intended, as ſome think, to furniſh the woman with a metaphyſical 


idea of ſpiritual ſubſtance abſtracted from matter; yea the ſcripture 


no where gives us any idea of ſpirit, but as acting in ſome place or 
body. Nor does it appear, as others apprehend, that he is here rea- 
foning with ber about the Deity of that divine perſon called the Hol 

Spirit. He is evidently inſtructing her about the character of God, 
as where he delights to dwell, and manifeſt his preſence; where he is 
to be approached to, and found propitious. And he gives her to un- 
derſtand, that the true character of God, was the ſpirit of what the 
Jews and Samaritans contended about: and that this ſpirit was ſoon 
to be fully exhibited, and had even now already begun to appear in 


view, viz. in his own perſon, with whom ſhe was then converſing. 


Without minding then the niceties of thoſe who contend about the 
order wherein the Greek words ought to be tranſlated, as whether 
we ſhould ſay, God is Spirit, or, The Spirit is God; we may warrant- 
ably conelude the ſenſe to be, that the true and full exhibition of the 
divine charaQer and preſence was only to be found in the perſon of 
the Meſſiah. In ſupport of this it is obſervable, that ſpirit and truth 
are uſed in this paſſage as words of like import, illuſtrating each other. 

For if the ſpirit and ultimate ſcope of the divine abode in the temple 
of Jeruſalem had not been manifeſted, the grand things ſpoken con- 
cerning that temple would not have been verified. So that the apo- 
ſtle John's ſaying in his firſt epiſtle, may very properly, as well as 
agreeably to his ſenſe, be applied here, ro Tvevua tori aknbtia, 


$ They 


to take place of all the ancient appearances of God, 
which at any time occaſioned, one place ta be deemed. 
more holy than another. In the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
we find the earthly tabernacle, ſervice, and prieſthood, 
ſet aſide to give place to the truth and ſubſtance of all 
cheſe ancient ſhadows. The deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
according to the divine prediction, concurred with the 


doctrine of che apoſtles to aboliſh them. Chriſt then is 


the only true tabernacle, miniſter of the ſanctuary, altar, 
ſacrifice, prieſt, c. to be acknowledged by all Chri- 


ſtias who hear the apoſtles, and who maintain with 


them, that Jeſus is the Chriſt come in the fleſh. They 
who hear the apoſtles, forſake the ſhadows, becauſe the 
ſubſtance is come. They who more or leſs revive the 
uſe of the ſhadows, ſo far deny that the ſubſtance is 
come ; they in effect deny that Jeſus is the Chriſt come 
in the fleſh, while they ſeek to eſtabliſh what he came 


They who worſhip God as thus manifeſted, worſhip him in ſpirit 
and in truth. And by all the tokens that God gave of his tempo- 
rary preſence in the earthly temple, he was ſeeking ſuch to wor ſbip 


him. To walk in the ſpirit, or after the ſpirit, and to walk in the 


truth, are expreſſions of the ſame import in the New Teſtament, 
They who rejoice in Chriſt Jeſus, are ſaid to worſhip God in the ſpirit, 
by Paul; who hereby encourages the Philippians to conſider them- 
ſelves as the true circumciſion, while they had no confidence in the 
fleſh, and did not hanker after the peculiarities wherein the Jewiſh 
nation gloried. The ſame apoſtle, ſpeaking of the ſpirit and ſcope 
vailed under the Moſaic inſtitutions, ſays, Now the Lord is that ſpi- 
Tit. | | 

To ſum up what has been ſaid, the great deſign of the Deity from 

the beginning, according to all the ſcriptures, was, to make himſelf, 
dis character and attributes, fully viſible to his creatures in a perfect 
ms loſing nothing of the original in the repreſentation. The 
moſt full and grand idea of the object of worſhip that ever was or 
will be preſented to the thoughts of angels or men, is that of a Lo. 
RIFIED MAN EXERCISING AND DISPLAYING EVERY DI- 


VINE PERFECTION. All who in worſhipping have not their 


minds fixed on this object, may very warrantably be {aid to wer 
ſnip they know not what. 

| On this occaſion can one avoid exclaiming ?!—How diſpiriting, 

how debaſing to human nature, is every ſcheme of virtue and hap- 


pineſs, but the Chriſtian, which not only with ſuch certainty exalts. 
it /o high, but alſo opens for the baſeſt of the ſons of Adam the 
proſpect of being conformed in glory and bleſſedneſs to the Son of 


the Higheſt! - 


«i 
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in the fleſh to aboliſh, and zealouſly adhere to thoſe = 
things whoſe very uſe was to declare that he was not yet 


Come. | 
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True Chriſtians then agree with the apoſtles in ſayi 
Every ſpirit that confeſſeth that Feſus is the Chriſt come in 
the fleſh, is of Cod. And every ſpirit that confeſſeth not 
that Jeſus is the Chriſt come in the fleſh, is not of Cod: and 
this is that ſpirit of antichriſt, &c. The apoſtolic creed 
is ſummed up in this, that Jeſus is the Chriſt ; and, ſays 
John, Who is a liar, but he that denieth that Feſus is the 

Chriſt 2 The great antichriſt foretold by the apoſtles, das 
now appeared ; yet at no time has he refuſed to put theſe 
two words together, and ſay, Fe/us is the Chriſt, But 
he denies the apoſtolic import of them, and ſpeaks and 
acts in many reſpects as if the Meſſiah were not yet come: 
{o he is a liar, and may be convicted of ſpeaking falſe- 
hood in what he denies, by the part of the truth which 
he profeſſes to hold. Thus we find antichriſt profeſſing 
to admit the truth of all the facts recorded in the goſpel, 
and hold the apoſtolic writings as divinely inſpired, and 
yet zealouſly promoting a poor imitation of all the aboliſh- 

ed ſhadows. | ; 

Ihe national righteouſneſs and happineſs of Iſrael are 
now ſought after, in oppoſition to Chriſt, the end of the 
law for righteouſneſs, and the heavenly life to which he 
roſe from the dead. We fondly apply the ancient pro- | 
phecies to national churches eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
earthly ſtates and kingdoms, (a poor imitation indeed 
of that national church which was eſtabliſhed of old by 

the divine law): and it would give many of us no 
pleaſure to hear, that the prophecies concerning the na- 


tions had their moſt notable accompliſhment in the in- 
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fancy of Chriſtianity, (as they chuſe to ſpeak), when 
God at the firſt did viſit the nations to take out of them 
a people for his name, even though the inſpired apoſtles 
ſhould folemnly declare, that fo this agree the words of 
the prophets. —— We have alſo got earthly altars and ſa- 
criices, holy places made with hands, mortal prieſts 
and - mimſters of the ſanctuary, c.: in ſhort, every 
token to new that Jeſus was not the Chriſt come in the 
fleſh, except it be that we ſtill ſtupidly put theſe two 
Words together; even as the Jews, to this day, with 
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no leſs ſtupidity, maintain the credit of thoſe books which 
prove to demonſtration that Jeſus is the Chriſt, 

We Proteſtants have generally been aſhamed of the 
extravagant height to which our Roman-Catholic fa» 
thers carried their imitation of the Jewiſh worſhip and 
hierarchy. We have found it proper to Judaize more 
moderately in ſeveral inſtances *; and for this modera- 


tion we are indebted to the divine providence, . and the 
wiſdom of our rulers, who have taught and obliged us in 


many reſpeQs to lower our ſtyle, and to contract with- 
in narrower bounds the meaning of ſeveral words and 
titles which we chuſe ſtill to retain. Yet it muſt be 
owned that it is with great reluctance that we learn 


any leſſon of ſobriety; for almoſt every the meaneſt 


preacher in the pooreſt diſſenting congregation ſtill afſects 
to be called The Reverend; from the ſame principle 
which leads the firſt clergyman in Europe to take the 
title of His Holineß. The bulk of the Chriſtian leaders, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, have ſhewed an inclina- 
tion -to ſhare more or leſs of the worſhip due to him 
whom we praile, ſaying, Holy and reverend is his name. 
I may ſeem to be ſomewhat nice in taking notice of theſe 


titles, which are ſometimes very big with meaning, 


and ſometimes explained away to a very ſubordinate 


ſenſe, as occaſion requires; yet I cannot appear to any 


* In later times, the Chriſtian ade have ſhewn no leſs addreſs 


in gradually abating their pretenſions as neceſſity urges, than former- 
ly in advancing them. Accordingly we find the art of trimming, 


compounding and halving of matters, has been cultivated with great 
care. Hence we have ſcen half perſecution, half-temples, half-facri> 
fices, prieſts, &c. But as this art does not proceed upon any fixed 
rules, but rather conſiſts in a dexterous deviation from all rules, as oc- 
caſion requires, it has proved the means of no ſmall diviſion among 
the leaders, and conſequently of freeing the people from their do- 
minion. If we ſhould compare the period of the advancement of their 
pretenſions to the building of the tower in the plain of Shinar, me- 
thinks we might call this atter period, not improperly, the confu- 


ſion of tongues Hence itis, that all ſchemes of comprehenſion, or 


But 
whatever ſort of religious comprehenſion ſhall at any time take place, 


attempts to reſtore uniformity, meet with great obſtructions, 


Chriſtians who hear the apoſtles, have no reaſon to be anxious about 
it; for whoever be compichended, they are ſure to be excluded. 
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reaſonable man to be nicer than he who ſaid,” hy calle 


thou me good * there is none good but one, God. 


I have choſen to conſider jointly what relates to the 
ſanctuary, and the miniſter thereof; as all the grand 
things ſaid of both correſponded to each other, had the 
cloſeſt connection in the ſhadows, are united in the ſub- 
ſtance, and are for the moſt part cloſely connected to- 


| . in the abſurd modern imitation ; fo that ſuch mo- 


ern miniſters of the ſanctuary, as acknowledge no holy 
laces made with hands, have been obliged to ſtrain the 
Feder by other methods to keep up the ſacred diſtinction 
of their character and office. 
As a Proteſtant, I cannot help bluſhing on this occa- 
ſion, to find one of onr ſerious writers applying to Cer- 
tain edifices planned and built by modern artificers, the 
language uſed in ſcripture concerning the temple of Solo- 
mon +, which was built according to divine inſpiration, 
for a ſhadow of Chriſt's body, or the incarnate perſon 
of the Meſſiah ; fo as the grand things ſpoken of the for- 
mer, can only be verified by the latter. Theſe grand 
things belong to what is of greater dignity than Solomon's 
temple, yea than the heaven of heavens; they belong 


to no leſs than the object of worſhip, even to him of 


whom the apoſtles ſaid, The Word was made fleſh, and 


leu tabernacled among us, (and we beheld his glory, 


the glory as of the only begotten of the Father ), full of grace 


and truth. To this the words of Solomon pointed when 


he faid, 2 Chron. vi. 18. But will Cod in very deed dwell 


with men on the earth? Behold, heaven, and the heaven - 
of heavens cannot contain thee ; how much leſs this houſe 
which I have built! Theſe words plainly ſignify his a- 


ſtoniſhment on the glimpſe he had, by the type, of God's 


intention of dwelling in very deed with men on the earth. 
——— All the works of creation afford but a very partial 


and imperfe& view of God; but in Chriſt, we can ſay 


with the utmoſt propriety, dwells all the fulneſs of the 
Godhead bodily, or in very deed. To this purpoſe are 


Let ſome, I doubt not, fond of the ſhell of religious homage, 
for the ſake of its wonted contents, will be ready to inſinuate, that 
REVEREND SIR! would have proved a more acceptable addreſs, © 
and leſs obnoxious to reprehenſion, than Good MASTER! 

T See Meditations among the tombs, near the beginning, 


theſe 
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theſe words in Iſaiah, chap. Ixvi. 1. Thus ſaith the Lord, 
The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footſtool x 
where is the houſe that ye build unto me? and where is 
the place of my reſt ® for all thoſe things hath mine hand 
made, and all thoſe things have been, ſaith the Lord : but 
to this man will I look, &c. No where but in Chriſt 
crucified could there be found a place for the juſt God 
and the Saviour to reſt with men. All things or places 
elſe are rejected as unfit ; for this very reaſon, becauſe 
his hand had made them. The divine glory could no 
where be contained or fully manifeſted, but m him who 
was truly God. | ES 
Stephen, giving the ſenſe of the words I have juſt now 
quoted, ſays, The Moſt High dwelleth net in temples made 
with hands, even though built and conſecrated according 
to his own direction. —— If Paul faid to ſuch Gentile 
Chriſtians as had been perſuaded to obſerve days, Cc. 
which had been ſanctified by divine appointment, I am 
afraid of you, leſt I have beſtowed upon you labour in vaing © 
if he ſaid at laſt to the Hebrew Chriſtians, We have an 
altar, whereof they have ub right to eat which ſerve the ta. 
bernacle ; what would he have ſaid to Chriſtians indul- 
ging a religious dread at the © gloomy aſpe&” of houſes 
having nothing to ſanctify them but the breath of mor- 
tal men? — to Chriſtians looking devoutly at ſtone walls 
of modern architecture, and ſaying, Having adored 
& that eternal Majeſty, who, far from being confined 
« to [Stephen ſays, who dwellcth not in] temples made 
&«& with hands, has heaven for his throne, and the earth 
« for his footſtool ??* what would he have ſaid to Chri- 
ſtians paying adoration to the Deity, as manifeſting. his 
character or putting his name any where but in Chriſt 
Jeſus, to whom it well becomes every knee to bow, and 
every tongue to give thanks ? HS 
Methinks we Proteſtants may gratify our itch for i- 
dolatry ſufficiently, in forming idols by ſpeculation, in 
imitation of the later Jews though we.lcave entirely to 
our old friends in the ſouth of Europe the buſineſs of fra- 
ming idols and ſhrines for the Deity, by the hands of ma- 
ſons, carpenters, and prieſts. —— Is it indeed poſlible, 
that any Chriſtian, or even any attentive reader of the 
{criptures, can ſeriouſſy think that the benediQtive 
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« preſence” of the Deity has any connection with Sr 


Paul's, more than with the meaneſt garret or cellar in 


London ? —— But if after all, through fondneſs for our 
ſtately edifices, and for the honour of our conſecrating 
prieſts, we ſcruple to affirm roundly, with Stephen, that 
the Moſt High DWELTLETH NoT in temples made with 


bands,; methinks, in point of decency, we ought at leaſt 
to he ſome uniformity in our regard to the carnal com- 


anandment, winch appointed the ſhadows, and not cut 
and carye upon it alſo through mere fancy, preſuming, 
by our own private notions of hee and fitneſ5, to 
convert the temples of the Lord of Hoſts into receptacles 
of rottenneſs and dead mens bones, What horror, what 
indenation, would not a deyout Iſraclite have conceived 
at the propofal to change the temple of the living God 
into a ſepulchre for the dead! If we {tl chuſe ra- 
ther to ſtrike out a middle path by our own wiſdom, and 
jay, Lhe Moſt High is not confined to temples made with 
hands, we ought, for uniformity's ſake, to proceed in 
the ſame manner with all the other types, and ſay, The 
communication of the divine favour is not confined to 


the interceſſion of mortal prieſts; The divine pleaſure 


is not confined to the blood of bulls and goats, &c. ; 
and ſo leave it to every man's own wiſdom and diſcretion, 
to ſhare his regard betwixt all the ſhadows and the ſub- 


ſtance in every inſtance as to him ſhall ſeem moſt con- 
venient. 5 


On the holy mount we ſee ratified and put in force, the 
fovercign edict or law by which the kingdom of heaven, 
or New-Teſtament church is eſtabliſned, and their eternal 
falyation ſecured ; even that law foretold, /. li. 4.—6. 


Herten unto me, my people, and give ear unto me, O my 


ration : for a law ſhall proceed from me, and I will make 
my judgment to reſt for a light of the people. My righ- 
teouſneſ5 is near + my ſalvation is gone forth, and mine arms 
{hall judge the people + the iſles ſhall wait upon me, and 
on mine arm ſhall they truſt. Lift up your eyes to the hea- 
vens, and look upon the earth beneath : for the heavens 
hall vaniſh away like ſmoke, and the earth ſhall wax old 
like a garment, and they that dwell therein ſhall die in 
like manner ; but my ſalvation ſhall be for ever, and my 

EE, ls righteouſneſs 
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righteouſneſs ſhall not be aboliſhed ; — even the com- 
mandment ſo often made mention of by Jefus,, John x. I 
lay down my life for the ſheep.—— This commandment 
have I received of my Father. John xii. 49. 50. J have 
not ſpoken of my/elf ; but the Father which ſent me, he Foe 
me a commandment, what I ſhould ſay, and what I ſhould 
ſpeak. And ] know that his commandment is life everlaſt- 
ing : whatſoever I ſpeak therefore, even as the Father ſaid 
unto me, ſo I ſpeak. John xiv. 31. But that the world 
may know that I love the Father; and as the Father gave 
me commandment, even ſo I do. Ariſe, let us go hence. 

From the law given by Moſes, this commandment of 
ace is thus diſtinguiſhed. The former miniſtered con- 
3 this miniſters righteouſneſs; that demand 
ed, this beſtows righteonſneſs. According to that law, 
which ſaid, The man that doth theſe things ſhall live by 
them; no man could obtain life but by his own per 
ſonal obedience. But here, by the gracious and ſovereign 
edict of him, whom it becomes to act above and beyond 
all law for the relief of the guilty, commandment is 
given to the Son of the Higheſt, to fulfil the law given 
by Moſes for the tranſgreſſors, ſo as they might hve to- 
gether with him by his righteouſneſs. Jeſns Chriſt, in 
the days of his humiliation, knew that the certain iſſue 
of this commandment was life everlaſting. When 
we behold him glorified, we fee the Iife-giving power 
thereof exerted ; we ſee the prace that gave him to be 
obedient, reignmg through his perfect obedience unto 
eternal life. This commandment, or royal grant of 
life through righteouſneſs, was ratified by the blood of 
Chriſt when he died as a ſacrifice for ſm; ſo takes the 
notion of a covenant, in reference to the temporary and 
typical one formerly made with Iſrael. It is alſo ſet 
before us under the notion of a teſtament, as conveying 
an inheritance by the death of a teſtator ; — and as our 
ſenſe of condemnation aroſe from the notion of a law, 
it is alſo preſented to us in that view, and is confirmed 
by the divine oath, that we might have ſtrong conſola- 
tion. So Paul ſays, The law of the Spirit of life, in Chriſt 


Jeſus, hath made me free from the law of ſin and death.” EN 


Agrecably to this, the apoſtle John ſays, This is his 
Commandment, that we ſhould believe on the name of his 
. L 3 | Son; 
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Son; not that we ſhould do any thing to obtain life, but 


that we ſhould live by what he hath done. It is a com- 


mandment not requiring any thing of us, but beſtowing 
life by the knowledge which it conveys : for the belief 
or knowledge of Chriſt is happineſs, as Jeſus ſays, This 
zs life eternal, to know thee the only true Cod, and Jeſus 
Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent. The belief or knowledge of 
a comfortable truth, is not work or labour, but reſt and 
peace; and the heavenly gift is conveyed unto men, e- 
ven as God commanded the light to - ſhine out of dark- 
neſs, in this manner, Be known unto yon. a 
As {in reigned unto death in theſe words, The ſoul that 
ſraneth ſhall die, or ſomewhat equivalent to them, in the 
conſcience of every man; ſo grace reigns through righ- 
teouſneſs in theſe words, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleaſed ; with the force of an irreſiſtible law to 
begin, carry forward, and complete the eternal falva- 
tion of the whole church of the living God. The church 
of God, eſtabliſhed by this law, needs no other law to 
ſupport it, nor can it be endangered by any other Jaw or 
power whatſoever. | | | 
Jeſus ſaid before the Roman governor, My kingdom: ts 
not of this world. But a learned prelate of the church 
of England hath already, upwards of thirty years ago, 
with che greateſt perſpicuity, ſet forth the ſcriptural im- 
port of theſe words, to the full conviction of all who 
have any ear to give to the ſcriptures. And his doctrine 
on-this head, though it met with no anſwer, but ſuch 
as was dictated by manifeſt diſaffection to the ſcriptures, 
has been rejected with great indignation by all zealous 
eccleſiaſtics.— Had that great man underſtood the truth 
pointed at in the ſubſequent anſwer of Jeſus, To this end 
was I born, and for this cauſe came I into the world, that 
1 ſhould bear witneſs unto the truth. Every. one that is of 
the truth heareth my voice ; he would have been able- ta 
thew from the ſcriptures, what the kingdom of Chriſt is, 


as clearly as he has ſhewn what it is not; and conſequent- 


ly had become, with the apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians, a 
brother and companion in tribulation, and in the kingdom 
and patience of Feſus Chriſt. — However, his deficienoy 
in this reſpe& was ſupplied not long after by a miniſter of 
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count x. And indeed any one who will dare to acknow- 


| ledge Cluiſtianiry, as taught in the New Teſtament, | 


muſt make but a very indifferent figure in any national 
church by law eſtabliſhed, or yet in any party of difſent- 
ers, lamenting the want of ſuch eſtabliſhment; at leaſt 
he will find no room to glory in his ſituation. | 
What would Paul have ſaid to one adopting his words 
about glorying only in the croſs, and yet glorying in being 
the member or miniſter , of a church eſtabliſhed by the 
approbation of the world, or the laws of earthly ſtates 
and kingdoms ? We may well ſuppoſe he would at leaſt 
have applauded the prudence of ſuch a one, in forbear- 
ing to adopt the reſt of his ſentence, — by which the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world. Paul 
once gloried in being the member of a national church 
_ eſtabliſhed by the divine law; but when he knew Chriſt, 
he renounced all glorying but in his croſs. He now un- 
derſtood, that the carnal church, the carnal command- 
ment, by which it was eſtabliſhed, the worldly ſanctua- 
ry, and all the earthly bleſfings, were fo many ſha- 
dows of heavenly things. And he ſpeaks of all who, in 
his time, walked after his former temper of mind, as 
glorying in the fleſh, in oppoſition to the ſpirit : for theſe 
contraſts, letter and ſpirit, fleſh and ſpirit, ſhadow and 
body, earthly and heavenly, are all uſed in the New 
Teſtament to the ſame. purpoſe. And ſometimes the 
contraſt is ſignified by joining the epithet true to the 
type, as the true vine, the true bread, the true taber- 
nacle, @&c. e . 
They who, in Paul's time, gloried in the fleſh, glo- 
ried in what took its riſe from divine appointment, and 
had a. copious fund for the moſt ſpecious kind of argu- 
ments on their ſide. But ſuch as now imitate them 
without their fund, cannot even with propriety claim 
the honour of glorying in the fleſh as they did; but muſt 
be conſidered as glorying in mere human forgeries, and 


The doctrine he maintained, may be ſeen in a ſmall treatiſe, 

called, The teſtimony of the King of martyrs concerning his kingdom, 
John xviii. 36. 37. explained, Cc. Edinburgh 1729, and in ſeverad 
other tracts of later date. | | | = 
. + See the preface to the Dialogues, 
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changing the truth of God into a lie, without any other 
authority than their own imaginations and worldly luſts. 
Let it appears by Paul's epiſtles, that he thought no epi- 
ther too ſevere, to deſcribe thoſe who in his time glo- 
ried in the fleſh. What then would he have ſaid of us 
modern Chriſtians? Paul indeed, 2 Cor. xi. ſhews us 
how he could glory in the fleſh; but he deſires us before- 
hand to bear with him a little in his folly. He tells us, 
he is going to play the fool, when he is going to act the 
graveſt and moſt ſolemn part of his revered antagoniſts 
at Corinth; and indeed he far outſhines them in his fund 
for glorying. — But all this he does to introduce his own 
true ground of glorying, which Jeſus furniſned him with, 
in theſe words, My grace is ſufficient for thee : my ſlrength 
is made perfect in weakneſs. : | 

This grace which reigns through the obedience of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, and ſo may with all propriety be called his, 

Paul had already known and preached, as ſufficient to 
ftrengthen the weakeſt heart, in every caſe he had ei- 
ther experienced himſelf, or thought of in others. Yet 
it ſeemed good to his Lord to bring him, even after his 
return from the third heaven, into ſuch a ſtrait, as that 
he needed a freſh aſſurance of the firſt leſſon in Chriſtiani- 
ty, even to be certified, that the grace which had relie- 
ved him at the firſt, was ſufficient for his help in this ex- 
traordinary caſe. So that Paul, in the deepeſt of all his 
diſtreſſes, was relieved by that very faich, which we 
modern Chriſtians, in the height of our complaiſance, 
chaſe only to call, of the enfeebled and infantile kind.“ 
On this bottom, however feeble it ſeems to us, Paul 
ſteps forth, in the height of his glorying, and diſcovers 
the greateſt excellency of the Chriſtian character. And 
it may be added, that, even after he came from the 
third heaven, in order“ to finiſh his education, he ſtood 
in need of that leſſon, which to us appears of very ſmall 
weight, and at beſt to be but weak and childiſh. 


WInEREAs national churches flouriſh or decay by the 
miles or frowns of princes, the true church is eſtabliſn- 
ed by the ſmile of the Moſt High. And though the 
members thereof on the carth may be perſe _ unto 
death; 
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death; yet neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things preſent, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, ſhall be able to 

| ſeparate them from the love of God, which is in Chriſt Teſts 
their Lord. In this church, the greateſt king can be of 
no more conſequence than the meaneſt of his ſubjects.— 
This church will receive no eſtabliſhment on the earth, 
till the reſurrection of the juſt, when the whole redeem- 
ed company {hall reign with Chriſt a thouſand years on 
the earth, after which they ſhall inherit the new hea- 

vens and the new earth for ever. e 

The members of this church who are yet in this mor- 

tal ſtate, are ſtrangers and pilgrims on the earth, ha- 
ving here no continuing city or eſtabliſnment, as the 
Jews had before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; but ha- 
Ling, in oppoſition to thoſe Judaizers who minded earth- 
y things, their (70xrwae) cſtabhihment in heaven, from 
whence they look for the Saviour to change their bo- 
dies. Whatever alterations may happen in the-courſe 
of the world, depreſſing one religious party, and raiſmg 
another, they expect no revolution in their favour till 
Chriſt come the ſecond time; for they can find no en- 
couragement from the ſcriptures, to pay any regard to 
thoſe old Rabbinical notions which have been revived 
and new-modelled by modern Chriſtians, concerning ſome 
glorious flouriſhing appearance of the Meſſiah's kingdom 
yet to be expected in this mortal ſtate, by a general con- 
verſion of Jews and Gentiles *. 5 8 

+ Every 


* The chief, if not the only paſſage of ſcripture that can, with 
any colour of reaſoning, be inſiſted on as a foundation for expecting 
fome ſuch general converſion of Jews and Gentiles as is common- 
ly thought of, is in Romans, chap. xi. ; where Paul, reaſoning at 
large to check the religious pride of the believing Romans, which 
he foreſaw would one day riſe to the ſame height, and be attended 
with the ſame diſmal conſequences, as that of the Jews in his time, 
ſays to them concerning the Jews, V 23 And they alſo, if they bide 
not ſtill in unbelief, ſpall be graffed in: for God is able to groff them in 
again.—Jeſus Chriſt, in like manner, in order to check the riſing 
envy of Peter, addreſſed him thus concerning John the beloved di- 
ſciple, 1f Twill that be tarry till T come, what is that to thee ? follow 
thou me, As from this ſaying of Jeſus an opinion tock place among 
the diſciples, that John ſhould not die; ſo, from the W 

. 8 | aying 
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Every particular fociety of Chriſtians joined together 
according to the order preſcribed by the apoſtles, and 
meeting in one place, as at Coloſſe, Epheſus, or Phi- 
lippi, to eat the Lord's ſupper, is called a church in the 
fame ſenſe as the bread and wine in that ſupper are call- 
ed Chriſt's body and blood, namely, as being a repre- 
ſentation of the one inviſible church. The members of 
ſuch particular ſocieties may be perſecuted and diſperſed, 
like thoſe of Jeruſalem ; but ſuch perſecution or diſper- 
ſion will always tend to the benefit, never to the hurt of 
the one true church or kingdom of heaven. Paul him- 
felf, who was commiſſioned to carry the goſpel to the 
nations, was often ſcourged, bound, and imprifoned, yea 
and loaded with reproach and infamy ; yet we never find 
him complaining as if the goſpel ſuffered any damage 
by this means, but rather taking occaſion from thence to 
rejoice, that the word of God was not bound; and that 
what happened to him fell out rather unto the furtherance 
of the goſpel. „ 55 
I was the will of the Captain of ſalvation, who was 
made perfect through ſufferings, that all his ſubjects 
ſhould through much tribulation enter into the king- 
dom of God. — Paul, warning Timothy a the cor- 
ruption of Chriſtianity which was to take place, firſt 
ſets before him his own godly life, and then lays down this 
general maxim, Yea, and all that will live godly in Chrift 
Jeſus, ſhall ſuffer perſecution. But evil men and /edu- 
cers ſhall wax worſe and worſe, decetving, and being decei- 
ved. But continue thou in the things which thou haſt learn- 
ed, &c.—All national eſtabliſhments of Chriſtianity have 


Gying of Paul, an opinion has prevailed among the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity concerning ſome general converſion of the Jews. But it 
cannot appear, that Jeſus Chriſt or Paul ever intended to give ground 
for either of theſe opinions, ſo long as the ſayings pled as a founda- 
tion for them are prefaced with an if. — But not to enlarge on this 
ſubje& at preſent, I ſhall only obſerve, that the expectation of ſome 
general converſion of Jews and Gentiles, and of worldly proſperity 
attending the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, though extremely oppolite to 
the whole tenor of the ſcriptures, has taken place, inſtead of the an- 
cient hope of Chriſt's ſecond coming, and the reign of the ſaints, by 
which the firſt Chriſtians were animated in their patience unto 
death, and correſponds exactly with the. expectations framed by the 
Jews concerning his firſt coming, ET | | 

4 FOY | been 


and luſts of men. Certain articles are drawn up by 
human wiſdom to ſtand for a creed; — no matter what 
they be, ſound or unſound ; —there are worldly advan- 
tages connected with them fufficient to draw multitudes, 
on whom the goſpel has no manner of influence, to feign 
an acquieſcence in them. But what ancient Chriſtian 


would ever have imagined, that a preacher of ſalvation 


through the croſs of Chriſt, having one eye on the au- 
thoriry of certain human creed-makers, and the other 
on a renowned poet *, as eſpouſing the ſame doctrine 
with their creed, would fay, This muſt furely give a 

« ſanction where-ever our religious eſtab/i/hment is re- 
c verenced, or polite literature is held in repute ? 
Will reverence for the reigning religion, and the fa- 


- ſhionable taſte in literature, indeed condeſcend to ſerve 


as handmaids to introduce us to the croſs of Chriſt, and 


_ comment it to our eſteem ? This will be a very new and 


ſtrange employment for them, to which they have been 


| hitherto quite unaccuſtomed. The apoſtles, low-bred 
mortals, knew no ſuch lures to draw men to the croſs, 


no ſuch trappings to adorn it withal; and indeed, little 
25 they ſeemed in the eyes of men, they yet thought it far 
beneath them to hide the ſhame of the croſs by any ſuch 


 gawdy vails, andthey beſtowed the ſevereſt rebukes on all 


who attempted to do ſo. 4 #2 
The matter was, they loved the croſs beſt in its na- 

ked ſimplicity. Why? becauſe there they ſaw the glo- 

ry of God !—They never made their court to the reli- 


dJQious or polite world, nor ſought to commend Chriſti» 
anity by the handle of their favourite ſentiments or pre- 


Judices : and they well knew, that, ridiculous and 
ſhocking as the bare croſs did appear unto men, no de- 


cCorations could ever ſeparate from it the ideas of morti- 


However matchleſs Milton's poetry may be, it would certainly be 
raſh in any lover of the ancient goſpel, to pronounce with Aſpaſio, 
in the end of the ninth dialogue, his divinity to be faultleſs, if he has 
read the firſt four or five pages of the third and eleventh books of 
Paradiſe loft ; where his doctrine ſavours much more of the grace 
magnified by popular preachers, than of the true grace of God 
preached by Paul. | | EY 

+ Preface to Theron and Aſpaſio. 5 
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been deviſed to accommodate that religion to the pride 
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fication and ſhame, but might well ſerve to make it 


more ridiculous, yea juſtly ſo, in the eyes of the more 
diſcerning part of mankind. —They would not have 


_ perſuaded any writer for the imputed righteouſneſs to 


deprecate the cenſure of the public, and, courting their 
favour, © hope,” that his © whole performance will not 
cc be caſhiered for one difference in ſentiment ; and beg 


cc that the ſentiment itſelf may not be haſtily rejected, 


& without a ſerious hearing * ;” becauſe he can pro- 
duce many human ſuffrages to keep him in countenance. 
They would not have encouraged him to apologize to 
the public for ſpeaking “ magnificently of the blood of 
« Chriſt, and its unknown efficacy to expiate guilt ;“ 
and, as one half aſhamed, plead the concurrence of wits 
and great men. „ 

Though we may flatter ourſelves that ſuch beha- 
viour holds of a becoming modeſty, it will be found, 
if we try ourſelves by the goſpel, that it proceeds from 
ſome diffidence in the truth; from our being ſomewhat 
overawed in this reſpect by the © formidable banter,” 


and the © zrefragable ſmile 4, however much we may 


deſpiſe thoſe weapons when pointed againft our charac- 
ter for devotion in other reſpects. The apoſtles loved 
to ſee men reſolved to take their part with the truth at 
all events, and determined to ſink or ſwim with it 
to ſee them boldly riſking their who/e reputation among 
mankind upon the ohe capital difference in ſentiment, by 
which Chriſtians were from the beginning diſtinguiſhed 
from all others, and ready to ſcorn all reputation they 


might enjoy at the expence of this one thing. 


In oppoſition to reverence for the religious or polite 


world, the ſcripture teaches us, that the fear of the 


Lord is the beginning of wiſdom. —But then I am told, 
that „ even this ſanction” to the Chriſtian doctrine 
which is drawn from theſe two ſources, when “ com- 
& pared with the oracle of revelation, is only like a 


< range of cyphers connected with the initial figure; 


« which, were they detached, would be inſignificant; 
6e but in ſuch a /#bordination are conſiderable. Let 


* See Metitations, vol. 1. p. 272. 
+ Thi. p. a8r. -- 
; SCE Meditations, vol. 2. P- 101. 
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then the oracle of revelation be repreſented by the figure 


denoting one, and let the other two objects of our at- 


tention, connected with it as cyphers, make a hundred; 


and let theſe three be jointly urged as motives upon the 


minds of men; it will be found upon the trial, that the 


latter two, which in certain contraſts we chuſe to call 


cyphers, but which do indeed include all that's admired 


and all that's coveted in the world, will have weight 2 


on the human mind againſt revelation, as ninety-nine to 
one: and I may add, that if we ſhall now and then 


find one in Whoſe mind revelation bears the ſway, we 


ſhall more eaſily find ninety-nine led by the motives of 


reputation, wealth, and power. For what elſe but the 


ideas of wealth and power can draw our reverence to 
any religious / abli nent, more than to the moſt deſpi- 
cable ſociety of difſenters ? — I have no pleaſure in diſ- 
torting any ſimilitude afide from the ſentiment it was 
bronght to illuſtrate. My obvious intention is, to ſhew 
the miſtake in the ſentiment itſelf, and how vain a thi 

it is to imagine, that thoſe objects which naturally in- 
flame the paſſions of men, can be ranged in ſubordina- 
tion to the goſpel, ſo as to exert their influence in its 
favour, or that the goſpel ſtands in need of any ſuch 
crutches. Many methods have been deviſed to render 
the goſpel acceptable unto men, but the effect of all 
theſe has been to make us loſe ſight of the goſpel itſelf. 
Our wiſeſt conrſe therefore will be, to let it ſtand in 
the. ſimple dreſs wherein it was left by the apoſtles, 
without any other recommendation than its native charms, 


intrufting the ſucceſs thereof wholly to Heaven, from 
whence it came. | | 


Ir by church we underſtand ſociety, what ſociety do 
we mean, when we glory in being members of an 
church eſtabliſhed by human laws; the church of Eng- 
land, for inſtance ? Do we glory in being members of a 


_ ſociety, where, as to the foundation, the grand article 


of the imputed righteouſneſs © ſeems to be little under- 
* ſtood, and leſs regarded, if not much miſtaken, and 
** almoſt forgotten; — where, as to the ſaperſirudure, 
vice becomes predominant and irreligion almoſt epi- 
« demical ; — the fabbaths of a jealous God are noto- 
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& rijonfly profaned ; —the worſhip of the great creator 
« and preſerver of mankind is baniſhed from many of 
« the molt coxſpicuons families; and it is deemed a piece 
« of rude impertinence, ſo much as to mention the gra- 
«& cious Redeemer in our gerteel interviews ; — it paſſes 
« for an elegant freedom of behaviour, to ridicule the 
% myſteries of Chriſtianity ; — and many of thoſe that 
, wear the profeſſor”s garb, are deſtitute of the power, 
« and content themſelyes with the mere form of godli- 


ack? 


As ſuch reflections have an air of lamentation, the 
ground of our glorying muſt certainly lie ſomewhere 


_ elſe. Do we glory in this, then, that we have laws, 
making it the intereſt of the nation to pay ſome public 


deference to the religion which they ridicule in private ? 
that multitudes are drawn to ſubſcribe the articles, 
and ſubmit to the forms of that religion, in like manner, 
and from the ſame principle, as importers of French 
wines ſwear they brought them from Bilboa in Spain; 
by which they ſecretly mean a place in France, which 
they have choſen to call by that name? How long ſhall 
we zcaloufly cheriſh the roots of irreligion, and till 
complain of its growth ? How long ſhall we hold forth 
ſtrong drink unto men, and ſtill bemoan their intempe- 
rance ? How long ſhall we pray that the canſe may flou- 
riſh, and the natural effects decreaſe ? We have been at 
great pains to ſweeten and gild the Chriſtian religion, 
to make it palatable; yet men ſtill flily lick off the 
{weet, and pocket the gold, and after all throw away 
the pill, complaining, of its bitterneſs. Melancholy caſe 
indeed! What a pity is it that Chriſtianity is not more 
faſhionable, that ſo we zealous Chriſtians, inſtead of 
bearing the croſs after Chriſt, and patiently ſubmitting 
to the hatred and contempt of the world, like his firſt 
followers, who knew no better, may be in the top of 
the faſhion, and have our importance and weight duly 
conſidered among mankind ? With what a lovely piety 
and ſincere deyotion might we ſhine forth, if our © moſt 


e conſpicuous families,” who rule the faſhion, would 


* Meditations, vol, 2. p. 75. 3 . m 
. © only 
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only animate us by their concurrence *; and, by the 
weight of their character and ſtation, check the imper- 
tinence of profane wits? And how readily would we ſet 
our affections on the things that are above, were we on- 
ly diſmcumbered of all inconvemiencies in our concerns 
below! And what a charming ſight would it be, to be- 
hold theſe two ideas, which appeared irreconcileable to 
Jeſus and his apoſtles, now beautifully harmonizing to- 
gether under the joint appellation of the CHRISTIAN 
WORLD? | 7 

But whence was it, that the apoſtles were ſo great 
ſtrangers to that public-ſpirited zeal which fits ſo grace- 
fully upon us? It would feem, they wanted the proper 
addreſs to recommend Chriſtianity to people of condi- 
tion; for not many of that claſs gave ear to them. Or 
they were ſo much occupied in teaching Chriſtians pa- 
tience in ſuffering, that they quite forgot to lay down 
any rules for reigning Chriſtianity, We muſt either ſay 
_ this, or that they got no inſtructions to that end; for 
certain it is, they have left none upon record. Some 
people indeed, after their deceaſe, alledged, that, by 
ſecond or third hand, from ſome of their private diſcour- 


* Let us obſerve with what a heavy heart Mr Erſkine bewails the 
want of worldly encouragement to Chriſtianity, by the countenance 
of great men. See p. 492. of a volume of his ſermons, printed at 
Edinburgh 1755, in a ſermon intitled, The kingdom of God within 
the foul of man. What was it that made parliaments and aſſem- 
blies, and people of all ranks, go ſo clean to work about the year 
“ 1638, and the year that followed it, to advance a work of refor - 

* mation, and to engage themſelves by ſolemn covenant to maintain 
« it? and what makes the work go on fo flowly now? Why, if 
foik, eſpecially men of influence and power, had the kingdom of 
God within them, (which, alas! is much wanting now-a-days, - 
„ otherwiſe there would not be ſo much daubing with untempered 
« mortar as there is). O Sirs, if ever ye would ſee the Lord's work 
thrive again in theland, pray that the ſame ſpirit may be poured 
out from on high, that he may lay the foundation of the work, 
by ſetting up his kingdom in the hearts of kings, nobles, gentry, 
« miniſters, elders, and all ranks of people in the Fad ; and then the 

hearts of the children will be turned to their fathers ; and we may | 
expect to ſee the church of Chriſt in this laad looking forth as the 
morning, fair as the moon, clear as the fun, and terrible as an 
* army with banners, Song vi. 10.” ——- Terrible indeed would be 
the ſituation of Britain, eſpecially in the way of vengeance againſt 
the friends of the ancient goſpel, could ſuch men obtain their wiſhes ? 
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ſes, which they had neglected to write, they had got 
ſome hints concerning this reign, which began, in chat 
of the Chriſtian teachers, firſt over one another, then 
over the reſt of the Chriſtian brotherhood. But as theſe 
hints are ſcarcely well vouched, they can never be of 
ſufficient weight to end any diſpute. 

This capital defect, as it may ſeem, in the apoſtolic 
writings; though it cannot juſtly be aſſigned as the 
true cauſe of the many violent controverſies which have 

ariſen among latter Chriſtians, about what is commonly 
called church-government, and about the proper limits 
betwixt it and the civil power, or the connection of 
both; may yet be conſidered as one reaſon why contend- 
ing parties, otherwiſe agreed as to the articles of their 
creed, have had fo little ſucceſs in convincing one ano- 
ther in theſe matters. And indeed the more moderate 
on cither {ide are now ready to own, that the New 
"Teſtament is filent in this reſpect. 5 

Yet ſeeing the law, which conſtituted the national 
church of Ifrael, ſettled, in ſo clear and particular a 
manner, every thing relating to the ſubordination and 
privileges of thoſe who preſided in holy things, and the 
influence they were to have in the ſtate; one is apt, at 
frſt view, to be ſurpriſed to find the New Teſtament ſo 
deficient on this head, ſeeing order and peace is no leſs 
neceſlary in Chriſtian churches, than it was in the na- 

tion of Iſrael ; — till he conſiders, that the firſt churches 
intended as patterns of all that ſhould follow, were 
formed by the influence of the goſpel operating on the 
minds of individuals of every claſs of men, and not on 

_ eorporations or bodies- politic; — that the apoſtles taught 
them by love to ſerve one another, as the proper ex- 
preſſion of the great article of their creed, that Jeſus 
Chriſt came not to be ſerved, but to /erve ; — that eve- 
ry {ach ſociety was, by the truth which joined them to- 
gether, placed in ſuch circumſtances, as that nothing 
but the hand of God could maintain their union; — 
that as no common worldly intereſt could be promoted 
by their union, they had no motives, no encourage- 
_ ments to make them fond of it, but what came from 
heaven, and the proſpects of the life to come ;— that in 
every church the apoſtles appointed the men who "OY 
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beſt ſkilled in the motives to ſerve, had greateſt courage 
to utter them, and were moſt influenced by them, to 
lead the reſt in the joint purpoſe of counting all things 
loſs, that they might have fellowſhip with Chriſt in his 
ſufferings, being made conformable to his death; and 
thas, diſtinguiſhing them into younger and elder brethren, 
left them with this ſtanding rule, Ye younger, (vwreps!), 
ſubmit your ſelves unto the elder, (xpsofturepors): yea, all of yore 
be ſubjeft one to another, and be clothed with humility : for 
Cod reſiſteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. 

It is obvious, then, that in a Chriſtian church the pro- 
greſs of preferment went downward ; even as he who 
leads a company down hill, by being foremoſt is loweſt. 

| Accordingly we find, that the leader in chief of Chri- 
ſtians, who himſelf took the loweſt and moſt ignomi- 
nious place in ſervice, lays it down as a fundamental law 
in his kingdom, that the courſe of preferment ſhould be 
Juſt the reverſe of what takes place in all bodies politic, 
Matth. Xx. 25.— 28. And to this the matter of fact 
correſponded at the beginning: for the higher a man 
roſe in the kingdom of God, the lower and more deſpi- 
cable a figure he made in the world. This will readily 
appear to any one who conſiders the hiſtory of the di- 
ſciples, the deacons, the clders, the apoſtles, and Jeſus 
Chriſt. In thoſe days there was no temptation for any 
man to covet the place of a leader _— Chriſtians, no- 
ching to animate him to acquit himſelf with diligence 
therein, but the hope of a crown of glory when the 
chief ſhepherd ſnould appear. In this view of the mat- 
ter, it will appear, that the New Teſtament was a book _ 
well calculated for all the exigencies of thoſe to whom 

it was written; — that it was abundantly full and ex- 
plicit as to the whole concerns of their union together, ſa 
as there was no room to complain of any deficiency there- 
EI whatſoever. | 1 


Wũ EN, by the corruption of the goſpel, which took 
place very early, yea, began to 4 the death 
of the apoſtles, a correſpondent change happened in ibe 
members compoſing the Chriſtian aſſemblies, as well as 
their numbers, and their union became ſubſervient to 
lome ſecular purpoſes, 1 they began to look out wk 
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the appearance of a worldly faction, even long before 
they got poſſeſſion of the power and wealth of the Ro- 
man empire. So that their minds were fully ripened and 
prepared for that remarkable change in their circumſtan- 
ces, by the time that it happened. When Chriſtians 
began to appear as a worldly faction; though they ſtill 
laboured under the diſadvantages attending difſenters 
from the eſtabliſhed religion, yet there were motives 

ſufficient, beſide the hope of being great after death, to 
prompt men to aſpire after pre-eminence among them. 
Many queſtions now aroſe concerning ſubordination, the 


exerciſe and extent of authority, and various other mat= 


ters, neceſſary to be conſidered by thoſe who would 
make a decent and creditable appearance in the world 
as a religious party. It was in vain to conſult the New 


Teſtament. A new book of diſcipline was neceſſary. 


Revered fathers gravely told lies, to help on the pious 
deſigns. Learned queſtions alſo concerning the Chriſtian 
faith were moved, in ſuch a manner as the apoſtolic 
writings, which had been compoſed for the vulgar, 
could by no means decide them. The form of found 
words, which the firſt Chriſtians were commanded to 
Hold faſt, as the beſt preſervative againſt hereſy, beho- 
ved now to be laid aſide, and give place to the wiſdom 
of words, the wiſdom of the ſcribes and diſputers of this 
world. However, to make the apoſtles ſome amends 
for this negle&, they knighted them, and called them 
fatnts ; even as in latter ages, when the contempt of their 
doctrine increaſed, they deified them under that title. 

If matters went on thus among Chriſtians while yet 
the diſſenting party, what ſhall we ſay of them when 
their earthly reign began; when their ambition, which 
had hitherto been confined, in lording over one another, 
began now to extend itſelf over the Roman empire? 
Now comes to be revealed the myſtery of iniquity, in its 
proper oppoſition to the myſtery of godlineſs. Now 
takes place ſpiritual pride, reigning through worldly 
ſplendor, wealth, and power, to the deceiving and de- 
ſtroying of mankind. This reign came to its height, 
when the ten kingdoms into which the Roman empire 
was broken, having («av your) one opinion or creed, a- 
greed to give their power and ſtrength to the Com” 

| | eaders, . 
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leaders, now © the lords of the Gentiles,” united under 
one head © „ 3 3 
I) he places moſt noted in ſcripture for impiety, un- 
cleanneſs, and idolatry, are only the figures or ſhadows 
of this grand religious eſtabliſhment, which is the my- 
ſtery of them; fo ſpiritually is called Sodom and Egypt, 
where alſo our Lord was crucified, namely, Jeruſalem. 
In oppoſition to the true church, whoſe children are be- 
gotten by the power of Chriſt's word, it is ſet forth un- 
der the notion of an unchaſte woman, pretending to be 
the ſponſe of Chriſt, yet committing fornication with 
the kings of the earth, and having, by their concur- 
rence, multitudes of children, not begotten by his 
power. We are left at no loſs to know what ſtate of 
things is pointed forth by this woman: for the angel 
ſays to John, Rev. xvii. 7. I will tell thee the myſtery of 
the woman. y 18. The woman which thou ſaweſt, is that 
great city which reigneth over the kings of the earth. She _ 
was prefigured by that great nurſery of idolatry, Baby- 
lon, the lady of Kingdoms ; fo has this name written on 
her forehead, Myſtery, Babylon the great, the mother of 
harlots, and abominations of the earth. 4 
Againſt this eſtabliſhment, the vials of the wrath of 
God are directed. Some people have imagined, that 
Antichriſt is to be deſtroyed. by armies raiſed by Prote- 
ſtant princes for that purpoſe. The New Teſtament, 
pointing both to his decay and utter ruin, ſpeaks thus, 
2 Theſſ. ii. 8.—Whom the Lord ſhall conſume with the ſpi- 
rit of his mouth, and ſhall deſlroy with the brightneſs of his 
coming. And what we have already ſeen of the fact, 
correſponds beſt with this : for if, by the fpirit of his 
mouth, we underſtand his word, we ſhall find, that the 
ſcriptures, which ſome ages ago began to be publiſned in 
the vulgar tongues of Europe, have been the chief means 
of conſiuming or weakening that monſtrous power, after 
which the world has ſo long wondered. By theſe wri- 
tings, ſome, in ſeveral countries of Europe, were taught 
to fear Cod, and give glory to him; to reclaim the ma- 
ny proſtituted ſacred names, back to the facred things 
to which they belonged ; — to renounce all reverence 
for the religious eſtabliſhment, yea boldly, at the peril 
of their lives, pronounce all the holy things thereof - 


3 
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be profane; — to aſſert the rights of ſovereign princes 
and ſtates;—and to maintain, that ſubjection from eve- 
ry ſoul, eccleſiaſtics as well as others, was due to the 

higher powers. 5 F 

Some, I ſay, were thus taught; and much greater 
numbers, who could not take in the former part of this 
leſſon, readily embraced more or Jeſs of the reſt. So 
that whole kingdoms revolted. In theſe religious fac- 
tions quickly aroſe, headed by ſuch as had taſted the 
{weets of the grand eſtabliſhment, and made their court 
to the prince. Only one could ſucceed in each kingdom 
or ſtate, ſo as to obtain an eſtabliihment in its favour. 
Theſe favourite factions were no ſooner in quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of their kingdom, than, like genuine daughters, 
they imitated all the practices of their great mother, as 
far as the ſeveral princes in whoſe keeping they were, 
would permit. They had indeed withdrawn abruptly 
from their mother's houſe, and found it neceſlary, in 
many reſpects, to expoſe her ihame, in order to ſecure 
paramours for themſelves. But when once they were 
ſettled as miſtreſſes in their ſeveral houſes, they began to 
_ repent of having carried their invectives to too great a 
height againſt her. They found, that moſt of her ma- 
xims were neceſlary for their own ſupport; and that it 
was not prudent to be always throwing out reproaches 
that might eaſily be retorted. | 


HOowE VER, by the daughters revolting, and ſetting 
up for themſelves, the power and influence of the great 
maternal houſe was conſiderably weakened. We.mult 
likewiſe bear in mind, that the light which had ſhone 
forth from the ſcriptures, at the time of the rupture, 
could not be ſmothered; but ſtill continued to operate 
on the minds of many, in almoſt every region of the Chri- 
[titan empire; (for long before this time the word Chriſtian 
had acquired a very extenſrve ſignification). Some fear- 
ed God, and ſuffered accordingly, not a feunto death, 

even by the hands of the daughters, who ſtill pretended 
do lead more reformed lives than their mother. More 
reformed, I ſay, becauſe even the mother, who ſeemed 
to have quite loſt the ſenſe of ſhame, found it neceflary 
to reform a little in ſome points of decorum. So that, 
| 2 1 
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in our time, the difference betwixt her and them is far 
from being ſo remarkable, as one would have expected 
at firſt, from the violence of the rupture. Many more, 
who ſaw not the glory of God in the goſpel, ſo as to 
embolden them to run all riſks for the ſake of it, found 
yet, by means of it, ſo much light as enabled them to 
{ee, and, as far as their timidity for their worldly intereſt 
would allow, openly expoſe the ſhameful maxims and 
practices, both of the parent and the offspring. The 
more ſpeculative men of this ſort, finding themſelves, on 
the one hand, by the anthority of the book then refer- 
red to as the laſt reſort by all diſputants, entirely freed 
from all reverence for religious eſtabliſhments, and not 
finding themſelves. bound, on the other, by that peculiar 
evidence of the Chriſtian truth, which binds the few who 
believe it, turned out what we may call freethinkers, or 


academics *, Theſe became leaders in their way, to 


numbers of others who read little, and think leſs ; but 
yet are capable of ſhining in company, by means of ſome 
{mart and free ſayings which they have picked up in con- 


* Tt may then, with great juſtice, be affirmed, that to the ſcrip- 
tures we are indebted for the principles of liberty from eccleſiaſtical 
influence; in declaiming on which, many writers have ſought to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves as men of genius, and which are now pretty ge- 


nerally underſtood, I find that no leſs is acknowledged by a > 55 : 
de- 


freethinker, in a late Hiſtory of Great Britain, vol. 1. p. 3 32. where, | 
ſcribing a certain religious claſs of people, who, about the middle of 

the laſt century, fell indeed into the ſame miſtake, as all thoſe do who 
connect the Chriſtian religion with politics; but who, notwithſtand- 
ing, retained ſo much of that humanity, which they had learned 
from the ſcriptures, as to maintain and promote toleration, or liber- 
ty of conſcience; he ſays © Of all Chriſtian ſets, this was the firſt, 


- « which, during its proſperity, as well as adverſity, always adopted 
the principle of toleration. And it is remarkable, that fo reaſon- 


able a doctrine owed its origin, not to reaſoning, but to the height 
« of extravagance and enthuſiaſm.” I need not tell any one ac- 
quainted with this author's ſtyle, that theſe words, the height of ex- 
iravagance and enthuſiaſin, ſtand chiefly for the height of attention to 
the ſcriptures, auf reverence for the Deity, whoſe e is drawn 
there. But it may be proper to obſerve, that when this author calls 
the doctrine of toleration reaſonable, he means, that, according to 
reaſon, toleration ought to be extended towards all, except thoſe who 
fear the Deity more than men, or regard his precepts more than 


their own temporal intereſt. This is abundantly manifeſt from his 


hiſtorical remarks, 


verſation. 
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verſation. From this ſource of freethinkin g, ariſes a 
ſtrong balance againſt the reverence claimed by ſpiri- 
tual pride, as it works, cither among thoſe who are in 
place, or thoſe who long to be ſo. | 
To reconcile our minds to this, and many other mor- 
tifying ſtrokes daily concurring therewith, it muſt be 
conſidered, that, according to the prophecies of the New 
Teſtament, the time is now come, wherein God pur- 
poſed, in the courſe of his providence, to pour con- 
tempt upon that reverence which had ſo long taken the 
place of his fear in the hearts of men: and this grand 
work of judgment, God accomplithes by means of that 
very book, which the ſons of pride thought they mught 
trifle with at pleaſure, and wantonly - accommodate to 
all the purpoſes of their avarice and ambition.— By 
arzuments originally drawn from this book, not a few 
of the princes and great men of the earth, have been 
emboldened to jeſt wich freedom at that which former- 
ly made them tremble. By the inflacnce of this book, 
fome have from time to time appeared fearing God, and 
boldly declaring his judgment againſt thoſe who preſu- 
med to ſhare among them more or leſs of the fear due 
to him, withal patiently - bearing the effects of the 
reſentment of their enemies; an evident token of ſalva- 
tion to the former, and of perdition to the latter. By 
means of hints thrown out from this book, the nations 
begin to ſee that they have a right to be what they 
were before the Chriſtian leaders uſurped dominion over 
them; all the authority and weight of theſe leaders 
notwithſtanding : and no doubt the freethinkers and 
their followers have as good a right as . their patriarch 
Socrates, to laugh in private at the eſtabliſhment which 
they puſillanimouſly truckle to in public for the fake of 
their intereſt. - 
It is meet, in the righteous judgment of God, that } 
thoſe who have drawn over the nations a form of godli- 
neſs, in oppoſition to the power thereof, ſhould now 
be recompenſed with a mock-worſhip, and be reveren- 
ced in hypocriſy. It is a mect and proper ſight, to be- 
hold thoſe who have conſecrated temples made with 
hands, in oppoſition to the true tabernacle where God 
dwells in very deed, polluting them with their own 
hands 
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hands, and ſtowing them with the carcaſes of the dead. 
It is meet that we ſhould ſee thoſe who imagined, chat 
the purity of the Chriſtian doctrine might be better 
preſerved, and inſmcerity better guarded againſt, by 
creeds of human compoſition, than by the ancient form 
of ſound words, daily employing thoſe very creeds as 
the engines of the groſſeſt diſlimulation and perjury. 

The time is now come for the kings of the earth to 
hate her whom they have ſo long aggrandized, and to 
make her deſolate and naked. So that we may hear 

ſomething like the complaint of © widowhood and loſs 

e of children” already begun. We have had for ſome 
time paſt in Britain a ſucceſſion of the beſt of kings, 
who have laid hold on every opportunity conſiſtent 
with the public tranquillity, for ſhortening the horns 
of eccleſiaſtical power. This, together with the wit of 
freethinkers, the graver oppoſition of diſſenting fac- 
tions, and to crown all, the free declarations that have 
been made of the {ſcriptural doctrine concerning the 
kingdom of heaven, has ſerved: greatly to haraſs the 
miniſters of that power, and to fill their kingdom with 
darkneſs. What a dreadful ſhock was given to the 
whole fabric of eccleſiaſtical power in England, by one 
branch of that doctrine, ſetting forth the plain import 
of theſe words of Jeſus, My kingdom is not of this world? 

It proved like the ſhock of an earthquake, looſmg the 
toundations, and rending the walls of the building fo 
as that it can never be repaired. In conſequence of this, 
many gnawed their tongues for pain, and (by reproach- 
ing the doctrine concerning his heavenly kingdom) blaſ- 
phemed the God of heaven, becauſe of their pains and 
their ſores, and repented not of their deeds. The bit- 
ter exclamations of impotent chagrin, which are to 
this day conveyed to our ears by the preſs, are ſufficient 
indications, that the ſmart of this ſtroke is ſtill very ſen- 
{ibly felt. And who ſhall ſympathiſe with them? Chri- 
ſtians dare not: for thus runs the inſpired proclamation ; 

Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy apoſtles and 
Prophets; for God hath avenged you on her. DD 

Nor will the apoſtles 2 us to join in the la- 
menting outery againſt freethinkers, whom the clergy 
have thought proper to brand with the name of ifidels, 
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as a mark of infamy on ſuch as renounce allegiance to 
them, and reje& the book which they have made the 


charter for national Chriſtianity. For if, turning our 


eyes to the ancient goſpel, and diſtinguiſhing the faith- 


ful by profeſſed attachment to it, by infidels we ſhould 


mean all who with open mouth oppoſe the goſpel which 
Paul preached, we may find them as numerous among 
thoſe who reverence, as among thoſe who ſcoff at our 

religious eſtabliſhments; yea, we ſhall find the clergy 


| themſelves to be the chief promoters of infidelity ; though 


at the ſame time many of them ſhew as great averſion at 
being ſeen in company with a profeſſed unbeliever, as if 


they thought their ſacred perſons would be defiled by 


converſing with him. | 1 
And why ſhould it grieve a Chriſtian, to fee free- 
thinking prevailing, inſtead of what is fully as oppoſite 


40 the fear of God, yea of more efficacious and exten- 


ſive influence to the deceiving and deſtroying of man- 
kind? But perhaps it will be faid, that every nation 


muſt have ſome public leading in- religion to ſupply the 


defects of civil government. Be it ſo; yet it is well 
known, that other religions have anſwered this purpoſe 
as well as the Chriſtian *. The Chriſtian, ſaid I? it is 
abſurd to imagine, that the religion taught by Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, ever was or can be eſtabliſhed in 


the earth till the reſurrection of the juſt ; however it 
may in various ſhapes be corrupted, and accommodated 


to the inclinations of the people, ſo as to ſerve every 


worldly purpoſe, as well as any other religion. Agree- 


ably to what is now ſaid, we find it faſhionable with 
gentlemen, who openly count it ridiculous to wor- 
hip Jeſus Chriſt as God, to declare ſeriouſly, that 
though one may have difficulties about the evidence of 
Chriſtianity, © yet ſurely ſuch a perſon, if he had any 
regard for the good of mankind, would be careful 
* not to weaken the credit of a religion fo excellently 
calculated to promote public and private happineſs, 


I preſume that no man will take upon him to affirm, that the 


obligation of an oath, for inſtance, has preſently more weight on the 


minds of either clergy or laity of any eſtabliſhed church in Europe, 
than it had on the ancient Roman ſoldiers before the Chriſtian zra 


began. 0 | | 
| cc unleſs 
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cc unleſs he had power and authority to eſtabliſh a bet- 

ce ter in its ſtead *,* The reaſon here given, is undoubt- 
edly ſufficient to make this way of ſpeaking always repu- 
table, and to remove all fear that it will become po- 
pular to reproach Chriſtianity, name and thing, how- 


ever much the pride of ſpeculation may over- rule every 


other conſideration in the minds of a few. We find 
now, that the freeſt thinkers have fallen upon a method 
to profeſs themſelves very zealous Chriſtians. A late 


Writer of memoirs +, deſcribing ſome Chriſtians of his 
on ſtamp, ſays, ** They hearken to the great Imma- 


« nuel within, the word and voice of everlaſting reaſon, 
ce and are as bleſſed and happy as creatures can be by 
the redeeming power of the holy Jeſus.” —— Chriſt- 
anity is now become fo very pliable a thing, that it is 
not worth any man's while to be an apoſtate. from it. 
We have already got avowed Chriſtian Deiſts, and we 
may as conveniently have Chriſtian Atheiſts : for as 
every man claims the privilege of uſing words, eſpecial- 
ly thoſe of fixed repute, in his own ſenſe, one has no 
more to do but underſtand by Immanuel the eternal fit- 
neſs of things, the ſoul of the world, or even, if he 
pleaſes, everlaſting reaſon 


TE apoſtles were ſtrangers to the modern adyan- 
tages of Chriſtianity ; they neither taught nor found 
them 4; — they left the care of kingdoms and ſtates in 
the hands of the powers ordained of God for that pur- 
poſe ; — they preached remiſſion of ſms to all ſorts of 
men, ſo conſidered all men as ſinners; but they con- 
cerned themſelves as little about the vices of great men, 
as about thoſe of ſlaves; —they formed no party to 


make head againſt the religious eſtabliſhment of any 


See Monthly Review for February 1755, p. 99. 

I See Memoirs of ſeveral ladies of Great Britain, p. 349. 

I If we attend to many eminent Chriſtian writers, deſcribing ta 
us the perſecuted riſe and ſubſequent flouriſhing progreſs of Chriſti- 
anity, we ſhall be led to conſider the ſufferings of the apoſtles and 
firſt Chriſtians, in much the ſame light with the hardineſs of the 
more early Romans, namely, as iaying a foundation for that worldly 
eaſe and grandeur to their poſterity or ſucceſſors, which difficult | 
times and circumſtances denied to themſelves. TE 
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country; they only declared, as they ſtill do by their 
Hritings, that all not hearkening to them, ſhall periſh in 
. ĩͤ ST. 33 
The effect of this was, ſome, moved with the fear of 


evils not ſeen as yet, gave ear to them, and followed 


them; others laughed at them; and many, being pro- 


voked, perſecuted them. The apoſtles were no way 
diſconcerted upon this; they knew it was the genuine 


effect of their teſtimony, and would be ſo to the end 
of the world. We never find them murmuring at the 
prevalency of infidelity, or the ſmall ſucceſs the goſpel 
had in the world. It gave them no diſturbance, to ſee 
unbelievers neglecting the Lord's ſupper, the Lord's 


day, and the reſt of the Chriſtian inſtitutions; nor did 


they call upon any ſuch to obſerve them. Theſe inſti- 
tutions were then ſacred to the honour of Chriſt, and 
not, as now, to that of the Chriſtian teachers. So the 
apoſtles deſired to ſee none pretending regard to theſe 
inſtitutions, but ſuch as depended on Chriſt for the re- 


miſſion of ſin, and the hope of eternal life. It gave 


them no concern what fort of men wore the profeſſor”s 


garb, They were fo overjoyed with the company of 


the little ſocieties, which they gathered in difterent 
places, chiefly out of the dregs of mankind, that they 
neither fought after men of quality, prieſts, or philoſo- 
phers, nor regretted the want of their company ; and I 


may add, neither did they court the favour of the mob: 


and though it was with difficulty they could eſcape from 


one city to another with whole bones ; yet we find them 


rejoicing in the ſucceſs of the goſpel as univerfal, 2 Cor. 
H. 14. Now thanks be to God, which always cauſeth us to 
triumph in Chriſt, and nmketh manifeſt the ſavour of his 
knowledge by us in every place. 1 

They openly evinced the falſehood of the religion 
eſtabliſhed in every country where they came; yet they 
had neither the will nor the power to eſtabliſh any o- 


ther in its ſtead. All religions, except theirs, were po- 


litical ; all political religions, except the Jewiſh, were 
human contrivances for the temporal benefit of. paxti- 
cular ſtates and kingdoms, and had no other object in 
view but worldly happineſs, The apoſtles, in Propage- 
ting their religion, had no other object in view, but 

; PTR 9 | 2 1 appineſs 


_ _ turbed, whatever party prevail or rule the 
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| tions. And this object they ſteadily purſucd in every 


ſtate or kingdom where they came, without g any 
other cauſe of umbrage to thoſe of the eſtabliſhed reli. 
gion, than the impreſſion made on the minds of indi- 


viduals of different claſſes by the ſimple - force of the 


trath of their doctrine ; which was deſtitute of all al- 
lurements to the paſſions of men, and had no tendency 
to ſpirit up any worldly faction againſt either the eſta- 
bliſhed church or the ſtate. They preached and prac- 
tiiſed that ſcheme of the moſt, univerſal benevolence, 
which drew upon them, and will always draw upon 
their followers, the contempt and hatred of all forts of 
men. And why ſhould their followers be L dif- 

jon in this 
world? Is it not enough for them if they ſhall reign in 
the next ? 7 ; EC SSRN Ups wy 
They propoſed no worldly happineſs, public or pri- 


vate, to their followers; they diſplayed none of thoſe 


ingredients which compoſe the delicious philter which 


reigning Chriſtianity holds forth in her golden cup, and 


which the Apocalypſe calls the wine of her fornication 


with the kings of the earth; whereby ſhe fo allures and 


intoxicates the nations, that it is almoſt to as little 
purpoſe to mention the ancient doctrine of the kingdom 
of heaven, even in the hearing of our moſt orthodox 
Chriſtians, as it would be to deliver a lecture concern- 


ing ſobriety in the midſt of a company inflamed with 


wine. The principles of the connection betwixt church 
and ſtate, having a very natural hold of every avenue 


to their hearts, are far dearer to them than any thing 


the kingdom of heaven contains. They can be in rap- 
tares with dreams about national reformation ; they 
can even indulge a melancholy kind of pleaſure, in be- 
wailing a ſinful land and degenerate age, becauſe it gra- 
tifies their religious pride to appear in the character of 
- mediators and interceſſors for people whom they imagine 
to be much worſe than themſelves, But as for the 
ancient doctrine of the cormection betwixt Chriſtianity 
and the croſs, it might do very well in the infancy (f 


the church, when times were bad; — they know be*- 


ter things. And indeed were I not writing to one who 
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holds the ſacred text for the initial figure in all his 


computations, I might have ſpared myſelf the trouble of 
touching upon this ſubject. 205 7 
It may be noted here as a proof of what is above 
faid, that it has been imagined, in oppoſition to all hi- 
ſtory and daily obſervation, that the world has been 
much improved in goodneſs by means of Chriſtianity ; — 
that the ſpirit of that religion has been nationally dif- 
fuſed into the lives and manners of the people in the 


countries where it has been eſtabliſhed. The ſtate of 


the world, when Chriſt came, has been conſidered, and 
the epidemical vices diſplayed : and it has been i- 
magined, that Jeſus Chriſt, by condemning thoſe vi- 
ces, aboliſhed the practice of them; and by re- 
commending the oppoſite virtues, infuſed the ſpirit of 
them into nations. There had been no great marvel 
in onc's dreaming ſo, nor yet in his telling his dream in 
the moſt open manner, even from the pulpit *; but 


that ſuch a dream ſhould not only be gravely received 


by the public for truth, but even admired, I dare ſay 
you will readily agree with me, cannot be accounted 
for on any other principles than thoſe already mention- 


— 


Bur perhaps when we value ourſelves on our reli- 
ꝑious eſtabliſhments, the ſtreſs of our glorying does not 
lie ſo much in our legal advantages, nor in the ſociety 
formed upon them, as in the ſoundneſs of our creed, 
compoſed by our venerable anceſtors, and daily recei- 
ving additional weight from the many eminent perſon- 
ages who have ſupported it with diſtinguiſhed learning 
and abilities. If this be the caſe, methinks the ground 
of our glorying would ſtill be more ſolid, ' ſhonld we re- 
turn again into the boſom of the Roman church, which 
we are ſure was once founded on the foundation of the 

* See a ſermon, intitled, The ſituation of the world at the time of 
Chriſt's 8 and its conneftion with the fucceſs of his religion, 
conſidered; reviewed with applauſe, both at London, and at Edin- 


*burgh, where it was preached, January 6. 1755. At the laſt mens 
+ Jioned place it was publicly upheid, perhaps juſtly enough, as a pro- 


per ſpecimen, ſhewing how much the art of preaching bas of late 
been improved in Scotland, + : a 5 


apoſtles 


1 Tazzor and Artern 2:49 


apoſtles and prophets ;: whereas che utmoſt that can. 
be ſaid of any other eſtabliſhment now in being, is, that 
it was founded on a creed extracted from them by fal- 
lible men, whoſe ſkill and fidelity are liable to be ques 
ſtioned. Moreover, we have ſtill extant a true and 
faithful copy of the articles of the Roman church's creed 
in Paul's epiſtle to them, which was once cordially be- 
lieved and obeyed, and is to this day acknowledged for 
a divinely-inſpired writing by them: and though the 
true import thereof be now nuch miſtaken and almoſt for- 
ob among 2 hy yet ſuch of. us as loved Paul's 
doctrine beſt, might {till value ourſelves on being tis 
traeſt OY the beſt founded church in the world, 
as — to its original fundamental articles. 

Me if we judge it an amiable thing in others, 
we ought allo. ourſelves, when writing on Chriſtianity, 
to refrain from © the low ſingularities of a party *, 
and confine ourſelves to the public authentic maxims of 
the kingdom of heaven. For, to turn our eyes 
toward Rome, were there only two men there hold- 
ing by the genuine ſenſe of Paul's epiſtle, theſe, in the 
eyes of the apoſtles, would be conſidered as the only 
repreſentatives of the ancient Roman church, as the on- 
ly confeſſors of the catholic faith; and all the reſt, as 
taken up with low fi ingularities, unprofitable and vain, 
however firmly eſtabliſhed and highly digniſied v the 
earth. 

Moreover, it ought to be remembered, * ogy 
many of the admirers of the doctrine of Meſl. Boſton 
and Erikines are highly offended at the Engliſh hierarchy 
and worſhip, and not a few of them ſworn enemies 
thereto: and therefore no unneceſſary ſtumbling-block 
ſhould be laid in their way to ſcare them at the doctrine 
we would commend to their attention; eſpecially when 
we ourſelyes are perſuaded, that faith and love in- 
« ſpirit the breaſt, and regulate the of each 

6 -private'C briſtian. Theſe unite the whole congregation: 


4 oß the faithful ta God aid one amnuther Tf? whereas © 


all other bonds of union, however fn framed by 


© Meditations, vol. 1. p. 148. 
+ Meditations, vol 2. P. 232 * eos 
| N 3 ; men 


| mount, or in Jeſus Chriſt glorified, appeared the mean- 
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men, have always ſerved to divide and them 
% 0 Hee A 047 he 
It * alſo to be conſidered, that, on account of 
theſe ſingularities, which are indeed extremely low, 
even as earth is in reſpect of heaven, the way of truth 
has been much evil ſpoken of, and its native evidence 
greatly obſcured. The apoſtle Peter, after ſetting be- 


- fore us the evidence of the truth we have been conſider- 
ing, plainly propheſies, that a handle would be given for 


this evil Owe by ſelf-ſecking Chriſtian teachers, and 
the multitudes following them. The great majority of 
our champions againſt - infidelity, have undertaken the 


defence of national Chriſtianity, and have magnified the 
| alben as a ſcheme nobly adapted for promoting national 


ppineſs; by which means they have had both the a- 


poſtles and the freethinkers for their antagoniſts at once, 


an oppoſition by far too formidable for any ſet of men 
to cope with, now that the magiſtrate ſuffers no means 


of deciding ſuch diſputes but by the pen. Many ſtand- 
ing in awe of the philoſophers, have been aſhamed of 


every thing in the goſpel offenſive to them, and ſo have 
endeayoured to recommend Chriſtianity to them, as the 
completeſt ſyſtem, or an improvement of their maxims. 
They have ſtudied to ſoften, or diſſemble every thing a- 
bout it, that they imagined could have given the leaſt 


diſguſt to the divine Plato : yet ſome philoſophers are 


fo ſaucy as to refuſe it after all. In ſhort, our Chriſtian 
leaders have taken pains to remove from the goſpel e- 
very thing that anciently proved a ſtumbling-block to 
the Jew, or fooliſhneſs to the Greek: and ſtill they com- 
plain of the decay of true Chriftianity. However, both 


they who ſpeak evil of the way of truth, and they who 


furniſh the occaſion, are, though far from intending fo, 
jointly conſpiring to fulfil the prophecies of the New 


Teſtament, and to ftrengthen the evidence of the truth 


in the minds of them who believe it, even as all parties 


among the Jews in their joint oppoſition to Jeſus con- 


ſpired to fulfil the prophecies of the Old Teſtament 
concerning him, and to aſſure his diſciples that he was 
the Chriſt. . | | 1 8 

I might now proceed to conſider, how on the holy 
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ing of the inſtitution of the ancient oracle, che aneint- 


ing of kings, prieſts, and prophets, with oil, which 
made the face to ſhine, Cc. whence many uſeful obſer- 
vations might ariſe to us in confirmation of the more 
ancient ſcriptures, and ſerving to illuſtrate the differ- 
ence betwixt primitive and modern Chriſtianity : but 
to take in all the views which are concentred in this 
grand event, would require a general ſurvey of the 
whole ſcriptures, the great and leading deſign of which 
is, to ſet before us the ſufferings of Chriſt iſſuing in his 
ern prcde | Sons hy ed oh 
; If we take our ſtation BY holy mount, we have a 
roſpe& backward to the beginning of time, and for- 
ave. 19 the end thercof, when the — of God ſhall 
be finiſhed, and all old things give place to the new. 
heavens and the new earth, containing the new Jeruſa- 
lem, which ſhall be illuminated by the glory of God 
ſhining in the face of Jeſus Chriſt ; when the whole com- 
| pany of them who were redeemed from among men, and 
choſen in Chriſt before the foundation of the world, ſhall 
fully experience what meaneth grace reigning through righ- 
teouſneſs unto eternal life through Feſus Chriſt our Lord. 


ME TRHINEs it is time for us now to acknowledge, 
that, with great propriety, and on the ſolideſt grounds, 
the apoſtle Peter on this occaſion aſſerts, hat the pro- 
phetic word, or all that the prophets had written, had 
now received additional confirmation. For thus I preſume 
a young ſcholar behoved to give the literal verſion of his 
Kat s xoprv Paſeatwrepov Toy mTpoprrixoy Ne 
And Te have morefirm the prophetic word *. 


It was no ſmall recommendation of the truth of the 
apoſtolic teſtimony. concerning Jeſus being the Chriſt, 
that it confirmed and eſtabliſhed the writings of the an- 


E it not ſurpriſing to reflect how much has been written by learn 
ed diſputants on this text, laboriouſſy contending with each other 
in what ſenſe the prophetic word might be ſaid to be more ſure than 
the moſt ſolemn and auguſt revelation that ever was delivered from 
God to men, namely, that on the holy mount? But there are 
few who incline to obſerye the import of this grand ion. 
— at 
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dence it formerly had of coming from God, was to be ve- 


rified, and fo to receive additional confirmation by its ac- 


complithment. Aſide from its accompliſhment in Jeſus, | 
we cannot find therein any fixed ſenſe or unity of deſign : 
but when we ſce all its lines mecting in Jeſus, like the 
rays of the ſun collected in a focus, there ariſes thence 
the brighteſt and ſtrongeſt evidence of the truth of what 
the apoſtles witneſſed concerning the power and coming 
of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Thus the old and the new re- 
velation tallying exactly together in ſuch a number and 
variety of circumſtances, as utterly exclude all ſuſpicion 
of human contrivance, ſerve mutually to ſupport and 


ſtrengthen each other, and fo to eſtabliſh beyond all doubt 


that great truth, - which alone can ſupport the heart of 
man in his laſt agonies. 1 | 
The apoſtles were traduced as forſaking Moſes and 


the prophets ; but they could with a good grace aſſert, 


that they. held their writings by a firmer handle, and fo 


had a greater reverence for them, than any of their ad- 


verſaries. Accordingly Peter commends,. and enforces 

the attention Chriſtans were then Tens to the prophe- 
Lic word, and fo furniſhes the true key of interpretation 
to all Chriſtians to the end of the world, when he ſays, 
they did well giving heed toit, as unto a light ſhining in 
4 dark place, until the day [hold dawn, and the day-ſtar a- 
riſe in their hearts . knowing this firſt, that uo prophecy of the 
ſcripture is of any private interpretation. For the prophe- 


ce came not in old time by the will of mam; but holy men 6 


God ſpake moved by the Holy Ghojt. But there were falſe 


Prophets alſo among the people, even as there ſhall be falſe 


teachers among you, &c. They gave heed to it as to a. 
fainter and more confined light, referring to a clearer 
and more extenſive one that was to come, and which 
they found exhibited to them in the teſtimony of the a- 
poſtles' concerning Jeſus. They confidered it as a light 


ſhining in a dark place, until the day ſhould dawn ; as 
giving a fainter view, like a lamp in the night, of the 


{ame things that were to be more clearly ſeen by the new _ 
revelation, which is compared to the dawning day and 
day-ſtar; even as Peter, near the cloſe of this epiſtle, 
calls the ſtate of things after Chriſt's cad 

1 the 
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the day of God, when that glory which now only dawns 
to men in the report concerning it, ſhall ſhine forth in 
broad day, and fo ſuperſede the uſe of the cleareſt revela- 
tion or teſtimony that can be given of it. 

But then, the prophetic word referred not only to a 
clearer revelation, but alſo to the effect it was to have 
on believers, which Peter calls the day-ſtar ariſing in 
their hearts: and to the ſame purpoſe he ſays to Chri- 
ſtians in his firſt epiſtle, The prophets — propheſied of the 
grace that ſhould come unto you, when they teſtifred before- 
hand the ſufferings of Chriſt, and the glory that ſpould fol. 
low. They who believed the goſpel, ſo beheld the di- 
vine glory therein, and were led by the power and evi- 
dence thereof to obey it from the heart, and patiently 
ſuffer for its ſake, received, according to Chriſt's pro- 
miſe, che Comforter, the Spirit of God bearing witneſs 
with their ſpirits that they were the children of God; 
and as the ſufferings of Chriſt abounded in them, fo did 
their confolation alſo abound by him. While they were 
thus influenced by the love of the truth, and had their 
Joy enlarged in the midſt of thoſe circumſtances which 
naturally make the hearts of men to die within them, 
they had in their hearts a begun experience or ſenſible 
proof of the glory following the ſufferings of Chriſt ; 
ſo enjoyed the utmoſt confirmation of the prophetic 


word that can take place in this mortal ſtate. They _ 


had the foretaſte of life from the dead, the earneſt of 

the heavenly inheritance, aſcertaining their entrance in- 
to the joy of their Lord, even as the day-ſtar uſhers in 
the day. Thus, by means of the goſpel-revelation, as 
the day-ſtar ariſing in their hearts, they knew in them- 
{elves the accompliſhment of the prophetic word ; they 
had an inward proof of the power and coming of Chriſt ; 
very different indeed from what the Jews thought of, 
but perfectly agreeable to the true ſenſe of the prophe- 
c | . | 1 
Ir remains that we take ſome notice of the rule which 
Peter lays down as a firſt principle, to be carefully at- 
tended to in all the uſe we make of the prophetic word, 
either for underſtanding the doctrine of the Meſſiah, or 
enjoying the comforts thereof in our hearts. We muſt 
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you the truth, which 1 have heard of God. 
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by private interpretation, while he plainly ſtates an oppo- 
ſition betwixt the will of man and the inſpiration of the 
Holy Ghoſt. The apoſtle's argument, then, muſt ran 
thus: Whereas prophecy came not by the will of man, 

it is not to be underſtood according tp the fancy or 
pleaſure of men, but according to the interpretation gi- 
ven of it by God - himſelf, from whom it came. And 


this interpretation God. himſelf gave, when that notable 


voice, This is my beloved Son, &c. bearing a manifeſt re- 
ference to many paſſages in the prophets, more eſpe- 
cially J. xlii. 1. came from heaven to Jeſus at his bap- 
tiſm; was uttered again from the glory ſurrounding his 


_ perſon, in the preſence of Moſes, Elias, and three apo- 


ſtles; and was illuſtrated at large by the teſtimony of 
the apoſtles, inſpired for that purpoſe by the ſame Spirit 
which breathed in the prophets. F 
In this ſaying is ſet forth the great ſalvation, which 
began to be ſpoken by the Lord Jeſus. So we find 
him making conſtant reference to it, ſaying; I 1% ry 
peak to 
the world thoſe things which I have heard of him: and 
praying for his diſciples, — I have given unto them the 
"words which thou gaveſi me. The ſame thing is confirm- 
ed to us by them who heard him, God bearing them 
witneſs according to his own will. In their teſtimony 
is diſplayed the full proof, with the whole import and 
uſe of what he began to ſpeak. And in the foreſight of 
falſe teachers, who would interpret the word of pro- 
phecy according to their own will, the apoſtles commit- 
ted the things they teſtified to writing, that Chriſtians 
might be able, after their deceaſe, to have theſe things 
always in remembrance, and fo be fortified againſt eye- 
ry private interpretation of the prophetic writings. 
We are then to look on the New Teſtament as the 
only public and authentic commentary on the Old: 


and every gloſs on the Old not agreeable to the New, 


muſt be thrown aſide among Jewiſh traditions, or more 
modern legends. If the whole Jewiſh ſanhedrim had 
agreed on the ſenſe of a prophecy, in oppoſition to the 

| inſpired 


proceed, KNowING THIS FIRST, that no prophecy of tbe WW 
Feripture is of any private interpretation: for, &c. Now, 
the apoſtle leaves us at no Joſs to know what he means 
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inſpired apoſtles, it behoved to paſs for a private inter- 

pretation among Chriſtians, and accordingly be reject- 

ed. And ſhould an cecumenical council of Chriftian 
teachers unanimouſly agree to accommodate the prophe- 
cies of the Old Teſtament to any other things than thoſe 
revealed in the New, we ought to regard their deciſion 
as at beſt but a private interpretation, and defpiſe it as 
a low ſingularity. For Peter does not here oppoſe- pri- 
vate interpretation to any ſenſe of the prophecies that 
might be authoriſed by Chriſtian teachers, and appro» | 

ved by the multitudes following them; but he oppoſes 
it to the public interpretation given of thoſe writings by 
the Holy Ghoſt in the New Teſtament: yea, in the 
warning he here gives againſt private interpretation, he 


ſeems plainly, by the context, to have his eye on Chri- 


ſtian teachers followed by many, who would corrupt the 
Chriſtian profeſſion, by interpreting the Old Teſtament 
according to their own will, in oppoſition to the will of 
God declared in the New. | 85 
And thus indeed the corruption of Chriſtianity was 

privily introduced, under the colour of divine authority 
produced from the Old Teſtament ; and when any cor- 
ruption of the Chriſtian doctrine was once introduced, 
and found agreeable to the paſſions of men, it was ealy, 
by the help of tradition, and a little punning on words 
and phraſes, to accommodate the New Teſtament there- 
to; or, if that could not readily be done, to ſet it aſide 
as deficient in that reſpect. Accordingly we find there 
have been, and (till are, many Chriſtian teachers much 
followed, confidently applying the prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament to a fort of worldly power. and coming 
of Chriſt, very different. from what the apoſtles made 
known to their hearers and followers. Their interpre- 
tation of theſe writings, however agreeable to our no- 
tions of national and worldly happineſs, is very unſuit- 
able to that conformity to Chriſt in ſuffering here, and 
glory hereafter, unto which his whole church is predeſti- 
nated, and which the apoſtles made known as the true 
ſenſe and ſcope of the prophetic' word : yet many zeal- 
ous profeſſors of Chriſtianity and their teachers are ſo 
fond and confident of ſuch interpretations, that they 

will be ready to charge any one who rejects them with 
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denying the authority of the Old Teſtament. But the 


- reaſon is, they find their account in them, and they have 


their reward. 3 


On how many things foreign to the religion of Jeſus 


has the zeal of later Chriſtians been ſpent, through their 


- neglecting the warning here given by Peter ? — Hence 


the Engliſh prieſthood, uninterrupted ſucceſſion, Cc. 


Hence the Scots covenanted work of extirpation, for 


the decayed ſtate of which many devout people till 


- groan, repining againſt God and the King, becauſe they 


are deprived of the pious exerciſe of power to murder 


their fellow-creatures.— Hence ſome ſanguine critics on 
the Hebrew ſcriptures, who would ſeem to be far better 
{killed in the ſenſe of them than ever the apoſtles were, 


after groſsly perverting the ſacred doctrine concernin 
the perſon of Chriſt, the character of God, and the 
. of our acceptance with him, go about to per- 


de us to deal with one another, on pretence of here- 
ſy, as Joſhua did with the idolatrous Canaanites: where- 


as, were theſe critics to be judged according to their own 


impious law, they behoved to ſuffer capital puniſhment, 
for ſeeking to ſeduce men from the true faith, not to 


mention their malicious deſign againſt the lives of their 
fellow-creatures.— Hence the many very learned and 
very trifling diſputes about church-goyernment, or who 
{ſhould be greateſt among Chriſtians.— Hence much pre- 
ſumptuous evil-ſpeaking of the powers ordained of God, 
under pretence of zeal for the headſhip and ſovereignty 
of Chriſt.— But it would be tedious to touch on all the 
topics which preſent themſclves here, and which have 


_ afforded a copious fund of reproach againſt Chriſtianity 


to its more open enemies. I would only ſay in the ge- 


neral, that the zeal of our leaders in orthodoxy to eſta= 


bliſh a kingdom for the Meſſiah, in imitation of God's 


ancient kingdom in Canaan, can be equalled in abſurdi- 
ty by nothing but the attempts of our more faſhionable 


clergy to accommodate the New Teſtament to the Greek 
philoſophy, or ſomething cquivalent. 5 


Yet if, holding every other ſource of knowledge ſu- 


ſpected, we can, by the light of the apoſtolic writings, 


illuſtrating to us the ancient ſcriptures, diſtinguiſh the 


way of truth from every falſe way, we ſhall find every 


handle 
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handle of reproach given to its ayowed enemies, from 
any quarter in the world called Ghriſtzan, ſerving to con- 
firm and eſtabliſh our minds in the truth, as we ſhall 
_ perceive every ſource of error operating exactly as the a- 
poſttes foretold. And far from having occaſion to join 
in the common, indolent, and fruitleſs complaint, of 
the baineſs and darkneſs of the times, as if we expected 
better in this mortal ſtate ; we ſhall find reaſon to adore _ 
the divine providence, over-ruling the courſe of this pre- 
ſent evil world, and making light to ariſe to us on all 


ſides ; — we ſhall find no change of affairs worth the 


waiting for, but the appearance of the glory of the po | 

God, and our Saviour Jeſus Chriit. 

Now „to the general reflections on the evidence of the | 
truth, which introduced the conſideration of the above 
paſſape i in Peter, it may be added, that as all the ſa- 
_ cred doctrines ariſe from divine works, we can know no 
more about the things of God, than he is pleaſed to ſhew 
us by his explanation of his own works. They who 
would puſh their inquiries farther, intruding into thoſe 
things which they have not ſeen, muſt be left to enjoy 
all the pleaſure that the pride of reaſoning, and their 

boaſted liberty of doubting, can afford them. But ſach 

ro retend to admit the divine works, and yet are diſſa- 

ed with the doctrine given along with them „ fo go a- 

bout to frame ſome other, more ſuitable to their taſte, 
act both an abſurd and diſingenuous part; abſurd, while, - 
by reaſonings drawn from what they ſee in nature, they 
go about to explain facts, which manifeſtly reverſe the 
_ courſe, and furpaſs the ſphere thereof altogether ; dif- 
ingenuous, becauſe they are obliged to uſe every artifice 
to diſguiſe or difſemble the plain and ſimple doctrine, 
connected with thoſe facts in the nen I us 4 755 
Pin an inſtance or rw. | 


Tur ae while-i it manidiſs one God, in ppb 5 
ſition to all idols, and infinitely eminent above all crea- 
tures, at the ſame time diſcovers, in the one divine na- 
ture or Godhead, ſuch a diſtinction as is betwixt the 
ſender and the ſent among men, ſuch a diſtinction as ad- 
mits of the reciprocal uſe of the perſonal pronouns J, 


thou, and he; and ſuch * as _ Let us make == 
Vor. I. . 
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One of une are one, &c.; and ſo, for brevity's ſake, 


pable of knowing what it is that conſtitutes different 
- perſons among the creatures, cannot expect the ſcripture. 


ſhould teach us what lies at the bottom of this diſtinc- 
tion of divine perſons. We can only learn from thence, 
how they appear to be different by their ſeveral offices, 
relations, &c. And this is all we can know of the dif- 
ference of perſons, who cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the 
common properties of their nature. We can find no 
likeneſs to the perſonal diſtinction in the Deity among 
angels or men: and this is the force of all the objec- 
tions againſt the account given of it in ſcripture. We 
Cannot find two or more perſons, who are one angel, or 

one man. And there was no neceſlity for this, ſee- 
ing another angel or man might be made to anſwer 
all the purpoſes for which ſuch a diſtinction could be 
ſuppoſed needful. But without fach a diſtinction in the 


Deity, there could never have appeared ſuch all- ſufficien- 


cy and perfection of character, as the ſcripture ſets be- 
fore us for the object of our worſhip; nor could there e- 
ver have been any ground of hope for the guilty. And 


indeed it is only thoſe whoſe; comfort depends entirely 


on it, who will heartily approve the revealed account of 


the Deity, While the ſcripture clearly diſtinguiſhes 


thoſe works wherein the Deity appears acting alone, it 


alſo points forth 1 HRE E, who are often declared to be 


ONE, as acting each his part in the ſame work, even in 


all the works by which the one true God is diſtinguiſhed 


from all idols and creatures. And particular care is ta- 
ken to aſcribe every divine work and perfection to him 
who humbled himſelf unto death, that the evidence 
might be very clear, where the objection might ſeem 
ſtrongeſt; and this not in a few more obſcure paſſa- 
ges, but in the moſt open manner throughout the ſcrip- 
ture; and far more ſuitable to ſtrike the conſcience, than 


any artful cautious form of words framed by the wiſdom 


of men. - . 


Yet though this doctrine does by no mc... reſt upon 


the ſkill of the critic ; and though the moſt crafty rea- 


ſoner, however much he might divert himſelf by playing 


on his own words, was never able to fix the leaſt in- 


_ conliſtency 
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conſiſtency upon it; we may find many, who 


no {mall Td to the ſcripture, ready to urge the ſame | 


_ queſtion with the Jews on the like occaſion, How long 
doſt thou make us to doubt 2 —— Tell us plainly. They 


can ſhew us how it ought to have been expreſſed, in order 


to be worthy of their belief; and appear ready to credit 
it, had it been ſo expreſſed. But ſhall we believe them ? 
May we not rather judge they would exclaim againſt it 
as blaſphemy, as the Jewiſh rulers did, when Jeſus, in the 
moſt explicit manner, fo as to ſuperſede all occaſion for 
1 queſtions, declared who he was in their Ld 
ſence ? 

But what I had "chiefly in view, in tonching on this 
ſubject, was to note the ſtrange uſe ſuch men make of 


the ſcripture. If we hearken to them, we are at a loſs 


to ſee God at all in the book, which, at firſt fight, 
| ſeemed to glow with a diſcovery of his peculiar glory, 
from beginning to end. We loſe ſight of the infinite e- 
minence of the Deity above all creatures, by ſeeing a 
creature ſet up before us, who is almoſt God, and who 


muſt receive worſhip almoſt equal to what is ; due to the 


Moſt High. Yea, we cannot fee God alone appe 
to us in any work. So we are left at the mercy of theſe 
gentlemen, to tell us what God is, what is his character, 
and what peculiar homage we muſt pay him: for, ac- 
cording to them, we ſhall it find little elſe in the ſcripmre, 
but ſomething like the creed of 'our —— neighbours, 


« Tho gre — God, and Mahomet his prophet.” Yet 
we {hall 


creed loves the forementioned doctrine, as held forth in 
the ſcriptures. I ſhall only add here, that it is no {ſmall 
commendation of this doctrine to the conſcience of man, 
that whereas Polytheiſm infinitely debaſes cvery divine 
perfection, this opens to view an unexpected grandeur 
and all- ſufficiency in the Deity, far ſurpaſſing all the moſt 


exalted thoughts of the wiſeſt men, yea, drawing the Uſe 
moſt admiration of angels. | 


I SHALL only mention another inſtance. The er- 
ture clearly aſſerts the ſovereignty of God, as having 
. O 2 mer. 


d the Chriſtian piety of ſuch men reſpetted 
by thoſe who profeſs to hold the revealed diſtinction in 
the Deity. But not every contender for the Athanafian 
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merey on whom he will have mercy, and hardening 
whom he will; and repels the ſtrongeſt objection that 
ever was made againſt it, Why doth he yet find fault? 
for who hath reſiſted his will? It is well known, that in 
point of reaſoning, aſide from the authority of revela- 
tion, the oppoſite doctrine is preſſed with difficulties at 
| leaſt equal to thoſe Which affect this. Yet many who 
profeſs to reverence the ſcriptures as a divine revelation, 
reject this doctrine with ſcorn, though it be revealed 
there as clear as words can make it; and that not in 
done or two pallages, but interwoven with the whole 
ſtyle of the ſcriptures, and ſupported by a variety of 

facts recorded there. me | hey reject it, why? Becauſe * 
they know not what it 15 to be God, and to have under- 
ſanding and power like him. They can entertain no 
notion of human freedom, unleſs it be altogether inde- 
pendent on. God, They cannot raiſe. their thoughts of 
God ſo high, as to admit, that he can make creatures, 
having a will of their own, or freedom of choice, fo as 

to be praiſe or blame worthy in the exerciſe thereof; yet 
all the while living, moving, and having their being in 
dependence on him, who worketh all things after the 
counſel of his own will, and over-rules the motions of 
bis creatures, in a manner far beyond what they are con- 
ſcious of, and ſuch as no way enters into their conſidera- 
tion, among the thoughts or motives which immediate- 
ty influence their conduct“. Why ? Becauſe whatever 
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lt may warrantably be faid, that man has a will or freedom of 
choice of his own, diſtinct from that of the Deity. But he who ima- 
gines he has any will, liberty, or power of action, altogether inde- 
pendent of the Deity, may, to borrow an expreſſion from a late wri- 
ter, juſtly be ſaid to have a very deceitful ſenſe or feeling thereof; 
for both the works and words of God concur with the natural con- 
ſeience of man, to ſhew the vanity of any ſuch imagination. Yet it 
cannot be denied, that human nature is, in its preſent ſtate, affected 
with a twofold deceitful ſenſe of liberty and power. Man, not ap- 
prehending any compulſive reſtraint upon his choice of right or wrong, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, depriving him of choice, preſumes he 
11 may take the liberty to diſobey the dictates of his conſcience, or the 
l j E known will of God, with hopes of impunity ; for this preſumptuous 
Þ | imagination is the ſpring of all his diſobedience. And he likewiſe rea- 
"dily imagines, he has power to compaſs his own defigns, indepen- 
dently of the ſecret purpoſe and predetermination of the Deity, _ 
63 is 
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machines they can make, they cannot imitate God in 
this; and becauſe they cannot ſee among the creatures 
any ſubordination reſembling this. But we have inſtan- 
ces in ſeripture, both of repentance and deſpair in men, 
who, atter they ſinned, knew that their ſin was infalli- 
bly foretold ; yet neither he who repented, nor he who 
deſpaired, drew the leaſt alleviation of his gailt (but 
the contrary) from the divine prediction; as well Kno] ]. 
ing, that it no way entered into his thoughts as a mo- 
tive to ſm. And indeed the conſcience of every man 
mult firſt and laſt bear witneſs to this, that when he ſins, . 
he is not tempted of God, but drawn away of his own 
luſt, and enticed. T7 | 1 
The objectors are not willing to allow any ſuperiority 
to God, but ſuch as one creature may be ſuppoſed to 
have over others. They incline ſtill to think of God as 


bis ſovereign direction of all events. Both theſe imaginations are 
eloſely connected together, and took place in human nature at the 
ſame time, from the ſame ſource. They were inſtilled into it by the 
firſt deceiver, who, by artful reafoning, corrupted man's natural or 
original ſenſe of dignity, by filling him with the thought of being as 
God. This ſenſe of dignity, when corrupted, came juſtly to be call» 
ed pride. "Theſe imaginations then ariſe from pride. As pride is 
founded in deceit, all its feelings are deceitful. And they may julily 
be confidered as counter-feelings to the natural ones, namely, the die- 
tates of conſcience, implanted in man's original frame by the Deity. 
All mankind are conducted by theſe counter - feelings, except tho 

in whom they are over- ruled by the evidence of the truth of the go- 
ſpel, which alone can teach men, how unreſerved ſubmiſſion to the 
Deity can be conſiſtent with their happineſs. Since man thought of 
being as God, and, in conſequence of this, diſappointment and miſe- 
ry have attended all his ſchemes of happineſs, it has proved matter of 
_ endleſs diſputes among mankind; to reconcile the remaining traces of 
the dignity of buman nature, once framed for better circumſtances, 
with the various continued tokens and notices of the majeſty and 
foyereignty of the ſupreme being, which the unwearied efforts of the 
pride of men, in all ages, have never yet been able to eflace. Some, 
exalting man, loſe ſight of the Deity ; others, admitting the exiſtenee- 
of the Deity, loſe ſight of human nature. The former, while they 
would have man to be as God, knowing good and evil, can find no 
place for the divine ſovereignty. ihe linkin admitting ſome notion, 
of the divine ſovereignty, are at 2 leſs to ſee how man is capable of 
doing good or evil, or of being praiſe or blame worthy in his actions. 
The reaſonings of the former lead to Jy thoſe of the latter 
to practical Atheiſm. The former lead us to think there is no God, 
the latter to act as if there were none. Rs wats 
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reſembling the firſt magiſtrate in 4. free. ſtare, tic" | 
bound himſelf to obſerve the laws he enforces upon others. 


Hence the many idle reaſonings we have heard about the 


ends of government, which men with great aſſurance apply 
to God; not reflecting, that of every earthly potentate 
it muſt be ſaid, that his very being as a prince, his dig- 
nity, wealth, and power, conſiſt in his having ſubjects. 
Yet mortals, as once was faid of the haughty prince of 
Tyre, ſet their hearts as the heart of God, and think 


of circumſcribing him by the ſame laws by which they 


themſelves are bound. But how ſhall that law which 
commands deyotion to what is above us, and our regard 
to our equals, be applied to the Deiry ? For thus runs 
the ſum of the divine law to man, Thou ſhalt love the 


Lord thy God with all thy heart, — and thy neighbour as 


thyſelf. Can we find a ſuperior to whom the Deity 
owes reverence ? or an equal to whom he owes affec- 
The objectors are not ſatisfied, how God ean ſay, as 


he does to Cyrus, (/ xlv. 7.), in oppoſition to the two. 


principles of the Perſians, I form the light, and creat? 
darkneſs : T make peace, and create evil: I the Lord do all 


| theſe. They are not fatisfied how he creates the latter, 


in order to ſhew his glory, and proper delight in oppo- 
ſing, defeating, and making them give place to the for- 
mer, ſo as to appear the. author * of light and, peace. 


They 
Author, when applied to the Deity, is an expreſſion borrowed 


from the works of men, referring to the appearance they have of ge- 


nius, contrivance, and deſign, and denotes the contriver. For we 
do not inquire who is the author of a heap of rubbiſh, or any diſor- 
derly aſſemblage of things, wherein no defagn appears. Moſes's de- 
ſeription of the firſt condition ot the earth, is varieuſty rendered by 
the ſeveral Greek tranſlators; but it is manifeſt they all intend to 

int out darkneſs and confuſion; or a chaos. Of this, we are in- 
Formed, God was the cauſe, or creator. Yet he does not appear to 


us cauſing, creating, or giving it being, under any notion we have, 


either by nature or revelation, of the operation of powerg.or of the 
connection betwixt cauſe and effect. All that we can know of the 
matter then is, that he was cauſe or ereator of it, in a manner 


known only to himſelf, and which the minds of ereatures were never 


framed to underſtand. The higheſt notion given us in ſcripture of 
the eity's operation as a cauſe is. that he ſpake, and it was; which 


ſome way correſponds with our higheſt idea of the exertion of pom er 
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They cannot look with atteritive delight on che great 
architet proceeding in his work, and rearing up to wo = 
his beautiful fabric, out of a confuſed heap of unſhapely } 
materials, till once they be fatisfied how he procured 

thefe materials, and where he found them ſo unſhapely. 
And to tell many reaſoners he created them, ſounds on- 


; 
＋ 
4 
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among men: Where the word of a king is, there is power. Hence the 
centurion, in the goſpel, raiſed his idea of the divine power of Jeſus, 
But then the Deity is not exhibited to us as ſpeaking, till he com- 
mands the light to ſhine out of darkneſs. Here God firſt preſents 
himſelf to our apprehenſion as an author. His manner of cauſing, 
and the effect, are ſet before us in their connection The power of 
the divine Spirit is repreſented as in readineſs to execute what was 
ſpoken; and the divine approbation is ſignified, in beholding with 
complacence as good the work done, according to the word ſpoken. 
Sad never appeared to men, but in operating what is good, and in 
oppoſing what is evil. It is true, the ſtate of darkneſs and confuſion 
is firſt related to us. But man never had occaſion to be puzzled 
with the contemplation of this ſtate of things ; nor could he be in- 
formed of it, till after he was acquainted with light and order. The 
information, then, while it carried back his thoughts to. chaos, as 
the remoteſt point of view, or the boundary of his imagination, be- 
boved to heighten his idea of the beautiful workmanſhip he was al- 
rxcady acquainted with. | : 

Our apprehenſion of, or delight in what is good, is always beight- 
enced in proportion as we perceive it contraſted with the oppoſite e- 
vil, or as our view of the contraſt is enlarged. We have a higher, as 
well as clearer idea of wiſdom and power, in the production of light 
and order out of oppoſite principles, than we could have had with 
out ſuch oppoſition. | 0 Þ ODOR I 

It is eaſy to apply what is now faid to the entranee of (in into the 
world. In the third chapter of Geneſis, we have the author of fin. 
particularly deſcribed to us, as introducing it into the world by de- 
ccitful words and actions. At the ſame time, the Deity appears op- 
poſing it, in the moſt explicit manner. Beſides,” what elſe is fin but 
diſaſſection to the Deity, in the mind of a creature bound by the 
higheft obligations to obedience ? - In the very nature of the thing, 
then, we cannot think of the Deity on the one hand, and fin on the 
other, without perceiving the greateſt oppoſition betwixt them. 

It may, with great confidence, be ſaid, that never was any word 
or work of God heard or ſeen by men, that did not carry in it proofs 
of his good intention, and oppoſition to evil. In the New Teſta- 
ment, we ſee God as an author, by what he is ſaid to be the God © 
of ; as, God is not of confuſion, but of peace. To give this expreſſion ' 
a familiar turn in Engliſh, our tranſlators have ſaid, Gos is not the 
author of confuſion, &c. Accordingly, he often tækes the titles oft 
the God of peace, conſolation,” all grace, &c.; and in oppoſing evil, 
thy Ged of vengeance, W eh) Ws a9 1 od 
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ly in their cars like ſaying, he found them where they 
were not. Yet thus the firſt ſcene of the grand drama 


of the univerſe is opened. As ſoon as the curtain is 
drawn, or any object offered to our thoughts, or rather 


when our minds are carried back from the preſent bean- 
ty of the univerſe, to the remoteſt point of view, a dark 


confuſed maſs is preſented. And we are informed, by a 
ſhort prologue, that God was the cauſe or beginner of 


the whole, to guard us againſt imagining any other e- 
ternal principle. And this is all we can learn of the 
matter. To pry farther back, is utterly in vain. But 
we ſhall receive all reaſonable ſatisfaction, if we will have 
patience to attend on God, proceeding in what is more 
properly called his work, which he carries forward in ſo 


_ gradual a manner, and ſo inviting to our attention, as plain- 
ly to ſhew, he wants to be more eſpecially known to us 


thereby. We ſhall perceive him in every part of his work 


ſpeaking, acting, and beholding what is made with de- 


light, or ſeeing it 600D, in oppolition to the ſtate where- 
with man on the ſeyenth, from all his works, which he 
created TO MAKE, Cen. ii. 3. 9 55 


* Here creating is plainly uſed in its diſtinguiſhed ſenſe, hinted at 
in the foregoing note: for it is often uſed for _—_— and ſometimes - 
+ucludes both ſenſes, to wit, the formation of all t 


ings, as well as 
the finding matter to work upon, or the making room for the di- 
vine working to appear. Perhaps it includes both theſe ſenſes, in the 
fummary view given us of the production of all things, in the firſt verſe 


of the Bible. The Hebrew word for creating, is fometimes applied 


to the actions of men, as Joſh. «vii. 15. 18. where it ſeems to be u- 


| Kd for clearing out among foreſts, or making room for beginning a 


ſettlement. The Greek tranſlators, not finding any fitter expreſſion 
for denoting the diſtinguiſhed ſenſe of this word, in the paſſage of 
Moſes above referred to, have ſa'd, Which God BEG AN to make | here 
is no action among men that affords an idea in any refpett ſimilar to- 
the diftinguiſhed Eule of this word. We mult reſt ſatisfied, then, 


with the information given us, that God is the beginner of all things, 


in a manner pecultar to, and known only to himſelf ; even as the 
progreſs and iſſue of all things is in his hands. Aecordingly he diſ- 
unguiſhes himſelf from all idols and creatures, both in underſtand» 


ing ard in power, by taking to himſelf the title of 1 HF FI RST AND 


THE LAST. 


. This is not the only inſtance of a diſtinguiſhed ſenſe of words 8 
the firſt chapter of Geneſis ; for ſurely we muſt underſtand the 


words, 
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in it was before: and this, day after day, till he reſts 


Let. IV. TuzRon and AsPas1o. | 165 
I ſcarcely need to add, that the caſe is the fame wi 
reſpect to the entrance of ſin and miſery into the world, 
and the grand deſign which God is carrying forward, 
of making thence to ariſe the brighteſt diſcovery of righ- 
teouſneſs and falvation together“; as is plainly intima- 
ted in the words immediately following the laſt quota- 
tion from Iſaiah. As the ſinful ſtate of mankind is of- 
ten compared to the firſt condition of the earth, and fal- 
vation from ſin, to the producing of light and order at 
the firſt, I ſhall only mention one paſſage, Il. K. 2. 
— 3 hall cover the earth, and thick darkneſs 
the people: but the Lord ſhall ariſe upon thee, and his glo- 
ry (hall be ſeen upon thee. — Thus we ſee, that the en- 
trance of ſin and miſery into the world, was as fixed a 
part in the ſcheme of God as the great ſalvation; yet we 
Cannot ſee God in the former, as we doin the latter. We 
cannot fee him, by keeping our eye only on the ſhade ; 
but if we loye the grand picture, we will not put the 
murmuring queſtion, Why or how did the ſhade take 
place? The apoſtle Paul, ſpeaking of the happineſs of 
_ thoſe who are reconciled to God by Jeſus Chriſt, as not 
only ſaved, but ſaved glorying in God, adds, Rom. v. 12. 
(S Truro) For this, namely, that this brighteſt diſcovery 
of the divine glory, this higheſt perfection of human 
| happineſs might take place, ſm entered into the world. 
But, not to enlarge, methinks we may eaſily be con- 
words, earth, eg . deep, and waters, V 2. in a ſenſe diſtin- 
guiſhed from what they ſignify after the earth is fully formed. And 


it is evident, that ſuch diſtinction was unvoidable, in deſcribing to 
men the firſt origin and formation of all things. | 


The province of man is to imitate God, and concur with him 
in his work of bringing good out of evil, in doing the works of righ- 
teouſneſs, mercy, and kindneſs. - For in theſe God manifeſts his 
character to us; in theſe he exhibits his working to our view, laying 
open all his deſigns, ſo as we might behold and conſider his work on 
every ſide, But how God creates evil, was never intended for the 
contemplation of creatures ; nor were their underſtandings ever fra- 
med for ſuch an inquiry. This may be juſtly conſidered as that part 
of the divine agency which is hid behind the curtain, which can only 
be underſtood by the mind of him who has power to create; and the 
particular knowledge of which muſt be as far from being of any be · 
nefit to creatures, or all who have not power to create, as it is from 
being ſuited to their underſtandings. | 5 
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166 LETTERS on Let. Iv. 
vinced, that Chriſtians are not very numerous in the 
world, while we find ſo few who are fond of this doc- 
trine which fixes the dependence of man upon God ex- 
cluſive of all reſerve : yet this very doctrine is the 

ſure refuge of the wretched and the deſtitute, yea of all 
who enter into the kingdom of heaven. Though this 
be indeed the caſe. according to the ſcripture, we may 
find ſome who profeſs to acknowledge it, holding it fo 
very cheap, as to think thoſe who reject it may yet be 
very good Chriſtians ; whereas, if one ſhould treat the 
writings of Cicero as the Chriſtian enemies of this doc- 
trine do the ſcriptures, he would be univerſally hiſſed 
at by all the lovers of claſſical learning. But numbers 
rule the faſhion, and can keep one another in counte- 
nance as to any thing. And we muſt expect no other, 
while it is the intereſt of multitudes to honour Chriſti- 
anity in pretence, and to hate it in reality, However, 
we may frankly ſay, that ſuch a one as Lord Boling- 
broke, who hates this doctrine, and therefore rejects 
the ſcripture which clearly ſupports it, acts a far more 
uniform and conſiſtent part. 5 f 


Ho far the Deity exhibited in the ſeriptures is above what is 
worſhipped by a great part of thoſe who bear the Chriſtian name, 
may appear from ſuch paſſages as theſe: Gen. I. 20. Joſeph ſays to 
His brethren, But as for you, ye thought evil againſt me; but God 
meant it unto good, to bring to paſs as it is this day, to fave much peo- 
ple alive. Exod.ix. 16. it is ſaid to Pharaoh, And in very deed for 
this cauſe have I raiſed thee up, for to ſhew in thee my power, and 
that my name may be declared throughout all the earth If. x. 5.— 16. 
© Ajjyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the ſiaff in their hand is mine 
indignation. I will fend him againſt a hypocritical nation; and again 
the people of my wrath will T give bim a charge. Howbeit, he 
meaneth not fo, neither doth his heart think o. For he ſaith, Shall 
I not, as I have done to Samaria and ber idols, ſo do to Feruſalem and 
her idols? erf an it ſhall come to paſs, that — I wil! puniſi the 
Fruit of the ſtout heart of the king of Aria, and the glory of his high 
Jocks. For he ſaith, By the ſtrength of my hand I have done it, and by 
wiſdom : for I am prudent.—— Shall the axe boaſt itſelf againſt 
dim that beweth therewith ? or ſpall the ſaw magnify ilſelf againſt him 
that ſhaketh it? &c. Acts it. 23. Him being delivered by the determi- 
nate counſel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by wicked bands 
bave crucified and ſlain. Chap. iii. 18. Thoſe things which God be- 
fore had ſhewed by the mouth of all bis prophets, that Chriſt ſpould ſuf. 
fer, be hath ſo fulfilled. Chap. xv. 18. Known unto God are all his 
wVerks from the beginning of the world, | 
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Let. IV. Tux RON and Asrasio. 167 
BE rok I conclude theſe miſcellaneous reflections on 
myſtery, which have introduced ſeveral views of the my- 
ſtery of godlineſs, and that of iniquity ; we may take 
ſome particular notice of the popular preachers ; and the 
rather as it was with men of this ſort that the apoſtles had 
always the warmeſt controverſy, 1 nt 
As they generally conſider their hearers as already 
perſuaded of the truth of the goſpel, they have no great 
occaſion to dwell much on the evidence thereof. Their 
great buſineſs is, to animate their people who are alrea- 
dy believers; nay, but who are ſuppoſed to hold the 
goſpel for true, as having never had any queſtion or 
doubt about it; to animate them, I ſay, and carry 
them forward to the grand work of the believing appli- 
cation; to conduct them through the proceſs of what 
they call regeneration or the neu birth — Here it is, 
that a cabinet full of myſteries is preſented, of which 
the popular preachers keep the key.— Here it is they 
ſhew their great dexterity in opening and ſhutting ar 
their pleaſure; now raiſing blind amazement, then fa- 
miliarly reaſoning ; now ſetting forth as rational or na- 
tural a ſcheme * of juſtification as any philoſopher could 
. wiſh, then again wrapping up all in the clouds. But 
to avoid any ambiguous play on words, as unſuitable to 
the gravity of the ſubject, inſtead of zuyſteries in the ſenſe 


Mr Boſton, as if he had learned to apply mathematics to the. 
Chriſtian doctrine, is ready to ſhew us by what ratio or rule of pro- 
portion we are to expect the favours of the divine grace or pardoning 
merey to be diſtributed among men, who are yet acknowledged to 
be equally deſtitute of any claim upon that grace, in a fermon on 
Luke x xiii. 42. intitled, The extraordinary caſe of the thief upon the 
erofh &c. He ſays, © It is unreaſonable to think, that it ſhould 
« fare at the laſt with thoſe who have bad means of grace all their 
days, and deſpiſed them, as it may do with thoſe who never have 
4 ſuch means ll they come to die.” In like manner, we muſt ſay 

it is unreaſonable to think, that he who owes five hundred pence 
ſhould be forgiven as frankly as he who owes only fifty. If we 
hearken to this eminent preacher, and others of his claſs, we muſt 
entertain a rational notion of divine grace, and ſay, Happy are they 
who have little to be forgiven, but wo. to the worthleſs. And in- 
deed it is very common with them, when they emerge a little out 
of their ye? to addreſs their hearers thus: — * But we muſt 
«© deal with you as with rational creatures, and work upon you by 
« rational arguments,” _. | | 5 1 4 
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uſed by them, I would chuſe to borrow an expreſſion 
from fome ancient profeſſors of Chriſtianity cenſured by 
the apoſtle John, and ſubſtitute the word depths.» Now, 
it may be obſerved of theſe preachers, that while, on 
the one hand, they endeavour to regulate by natural 
principles, ſuitable to the pride of any reaſoner, that 
procedure of the divine grace to men, which, according 
to the apoſtles, moved without the ſphere of nature al- 
together, and always ſhewed itſelf in ſurpriſing events, 
contrary to human expectation; on the other d, in 
the place where the ſcripture holds forth a clear and 
ſolid truth for relief to the guilty, they preſent to our 
thoughts an unfathomable depth. If we hearken to 
them, the great point about which our faith is princi- 
pally concerned, is a matter which turns out to be true, 
no book nor man can tell how. It does not preſent it- 
. felf to us as a truth, but as a matter of no ſmall doubt- 
fulneſs and anxiety. We muſt toſs it in our hearts for 
| ſome time by way of a problem, and then hanuner it 
into a truth, as an eager logician ſqueezes out a conclu- 
ſion from betwixt a pair of premiſſes, of which the one 
happens to be a fond and bold conjecture. Yet ſome- 
times they condeſcend to exert themſelves, to make this 
depth as fordable as poſſible, and that in a manner 
which in ſome ſort may be called myſterious, as being 
ſo cloſely wrapped up in figures and ſumilitudes, as that 
if theſe were removed, little or no meaning would re- 
main behind. I ſhall give a ſhort ſpecimen.— In te 
goſpel-offer, we are told, is preſented to the poor bank- 
rupt a bond or bill indorſed to him, to reheve him from 
his poverty. R is not his as yet; however, with much 
ado he art laſt lays hold upon it, echoing back to the 
offer, and ſaying, Even ſo I take it upon which he 
takes inftruments, and places counſel to make payment 
forthcoming for his relief; ſo it becomes his to all in- 
tents and purpoſes.— He that is made wiſer by this rea- 
ſoning, may rejoice therein ! — But as I may have op- 
portunities of obſerving further the arts of theſe gentle- 
men in the ſequel, I ſhall not enlarge on them at pre- 
tent. | | . 
I ſhall conclude theſe reflections with obſerving, that, 
in the very entrance to the Chriſtian religion, the - 
= . i 


ſtep we make carries us beyond the line of nature al- 
together; that is, when we believe the reſurrection of 
Jeſus Chriſt from the dead. Here the courſe of nature 
z reverſed; here a new order of things quite above it 
opens to our view. He who admits this fact as circum- 
ſtanced in the goſpel-hiſtory, will find as regular and 
uniform a connection in all the parts of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, or in all the things that concern the kingdom of 
heaven, as is to be found in the courſe of nature: yea 
and more ſo; ſeeing the courſe of nature has been often 
_ thwarted by the manifeſt interpoſition of its author, 
not to mention the interruptions of its ordinary courſe 
by uncommon events; whereas that kingdom cannot be 
moved. Seeing then the whole religion of Jeſus ſtands 
or falls with his reſurrection, no man can with a 
grace appear in quality of a reaſoner againſt any of its 
daoctrines, but he who diſputes that fact. Accordingly 
| forne of our boldeſt enemies to theſe doctrines have been 
ſenſible of this, and, ſcorning to involve themſelves in 
a continued train of abſurdity and ſelf- contradiction, 
have judged it the ſhorteſt and moſt rational courſe, to 
point their battery againſt the fact which ſupports them; 
whereas all who pretend to admit the reſurrection of 
Jeſus, and yet go about to undermine any of the doc- 
trines delivered by the inſpired witneſſes thereof, give 
TIE of groſs inattention or = FIN ox ra- 
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On REASON. 


RE οR being often contraſted with myſtery and ; 
faith, it may be proper to inquire what deſerves 
the name of right reaſon. I ſay right reaſon, becauſe 
nothing is more obvious, than that men are often influ- 
enced in their practice by reaſons of which they are a- 
ſhamed both before and. after action; and accordingly 
are at pains to pretend plauſible reaſons to cover thoſe 
which” they can neither avow to others, nor approve of 
themſelves. 

Not to be tedious, I think we may freely ſay, that 
the proper excellency of 70000 lies 
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in his conſcience, or what he knows without reaſoning. 
It may likewiſe be ſaid, that man has in common with 


other animals a reaſoning faculty, by which he is ca- 


pable of recollecting, comparing, and obſerving the 


connection, agreement, or difference of the things which, 


he knows. His reaſoning faculty, then, having, beyond. 

what he knows in common with other animals, a pecn- 
har and higher province of knowledge wherein to exer- 
ciſe itſelf, acquires thereby an excellency above the ſame 
faculty in them. The like may be ſaid of human paſ- 
ſions and a” ar of ſenſation. The conſcience of man, 
not only affords a peculiar province for the exerciſe of 
his animal faculties, but is likewiſe the authentic direc- 

tor and rightful governor of them all. Thus the con- 
{cience of man ſpreads a dignity and excellency over all the 
powers of mind and body which he has in common with 


other animals. 


J0o illuſtrate what has been ſaid, it may be obſerved, 
that ſome domeſtic animals bear much the like reſpect 


toward man, as. man does toward his Creator. They 


are happy in being careſſed by man, and grieved at the 
tokens of his diſpleaſure ; and diſcover a conſciouſneſs 
of what will pleaſe and diſpleaſe him. In this reſpect 
ſome of them are ſaid to be unruly and vitious, and others 
tractable and obſequious. Thus their conduct appears to 

be influenced by reaſons, though of a lower order than 
thoſe which ſerve to direct che conduct of man. The 
ſpirit of a beaſt goeth downward, being converſant only 
about terreſtrial objects; whereas the ſpirit of a man go-— 
eth upward, correſponding with his Maker by the dictates 


of his conſcience. 


But beſides the indelible dictates of conſcience, the 
mind of man has ſome how been furniſhed with other no- 
tions on which he reaſons ;, and ſo much the more fond- 
ly, as he finds them neceſlary to his preſent quiet : notions 


of a more dubious and diſputable nature than theſe dictates, 


and ſerving to abate their force, which therefore may be 


| called preſumptions. | 


Philoſophy, which propoſes to teach us from nature 
ſuch knowledge of the Deity and of ourſelves as may: 
lead; us to happineſs, accounts every ſentiment, or con- 


cluſion drawn, from our ſentiments, that ſexves to make 
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us miſerable, to be fooliſh and abſurd; and every ſenti - 


ment or concluſion which it finds neceſſary to our hap- 
pineſs, to be juſt and true. | | 


That God is not perfectly and invariably juſt ; that 


he may ſuffer fins, at leaſt ſome of them, to paſs unpu- 
nithed ; that man has ſome liberty or power independent 
of the Deity ; and ſeveral other notions of the like na- 
ture are fondly adopted by many as firſt principles in all 
their reaſonings ; and they go about to prove them, by 
pointing out the abſurd or unhappy. conſequences that 
would follow on denying them. Yet they may be eaſi- 
bh diſtinguiſhed from the invariable and univerſal dic- 
ates of conſcience, by their being ſomewhat doubtful 
and diſputable, and aſſuming occaſtonally various forms 
to evade objections: for many able reaſoners have op- 
poſed them with as great confidence, and with as ſtrong 
arguments, as were ever uſed in ſupport of chem; 
whereas no man can with a good grace diſpute againſt 
the dictates of conſcience, and perſuade us, for inſtance, 
to approve ingratimde, breach of truſt, or falſe ſwear- 
ing. | EDS 
How theſe preſumptions came to take place in the 
mind of man, to take root, and grow up fo readily 
there, as to be miſtaken by many for original plants in 
his nature, cannot be accounted for any other way {o 
well as by the ſcripture. If, in alluſion to the parable, 
it ſhould be aſked, Seeing good ſeed was ſown in this 
field, from whence then hath it tares ? the anſwer I think 
muſt be, An enemy hath done this. N 
However, it is manifeſt, that men 2 delight 
ro exerciſe their reaſoning faculty in ſupport of theſe 
preſumptions, becauſe the ſimple dictates of conſcience 
afford them no agreeable fund for reaſoning. Yet theſe 
dictates are the only original ſtandard meaſures or rea- 
ſons for the conduct of men. The fair uſe of theſe, or 
the juſt application of them to particular caſes in word 
or action, is right reaſoning, or acting a reaſonable part, 
And he who goes about to ſhorten or lengthen theſe mea- 
fares, to uſe them deceitfully, or ſubſtitute others in their 
place, is guilty of unfair meaſuring, or reaſoning wrong: 
{o acts an unreaſonable part. = 
The juſt reaſons for our conduct are impreſſed on our 
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hearts by him who made us, and not invented by men; 
and to uſe them aright, is the proper exerciſe of our rea- 
ſloning faculty, yea of all our powers both of mind and 
body. Yet that which men generally glory in, as their 

iſhing excellency above other animals, is that ex- 
erciſe of their reaſoning faculty which proce eds upon the 
preſumptions of pride, and is employed in ſupporting them, 
and drawing ſoothing inferences from them. And thus 
men glory in their ſhame. 


When the iruth of the goſpel takes place i in the heart - 


of a man, it does by no means ſet aſide the uſe of his 
reaſoning faculty ; but rather, by enlarging the bounds 
of his knowledge, provides it with a new province, 
wherein it may exerciſe itſelf with greater certainty and 
delight. It affirms in the ſtrongeſt manner all the no- 
tices of God, all the reaſons of duty naturally imprint- 
ed in his conſcience ; and adds to them what was en- 
tirely wanting before, namely, a divine reaſon of hope. 
And thus it diſintangles him from the neceſſity where- 

with he found himſelf preſſed, of debaſing his own na- 
ture, and defacing the divine character, by reaſoning on 
mere preſumptions, in order to invent ſome ground of hope 
for his temporary ſupport. The ſtricteſt reaſoner, then, 
can have no objection againſt the goſpel, unleſs he will 

quarrel with it, becauſe it provides guilty man with a 
ſource of comfort without the aid of his reaſoning facul- 
ty, or where all his natural funds for reaſoning proved 
utterly deficient. 

Agreeably to this, we may underſtand how the apo- 
les are ſaid to addreſs themſelves, . on the part of God, 
to man. They did not make their court to his reaſon- 
ing faculty by philoſophical arguments, nor to his paſ- 
ſions by the inſinuating arts of human rhetoric ; but, 
as man is not diſtinguiſhed from the other animals by ei- 
ther of theſe, they conſidered him in his Proper point of 
er ; and, by manifeſtation of the truth *, commend- 

e e 


5 


* Theſe words refer to the ancient oracle of Urim and Thummim, 
by which the inquirer was aſſured that the anſwer came from God, | 
when he ſaw the miraculous ray of light _ on the breaſt- plate 
of the prieſt who pronounced the anſwer. To ſupport this reference, 

it is u that the gamen Greek tranſlation of Urim and 
. Thumm im f 
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ed themſelves to eery mum conſcience in the ſigbt of God. 
They — the heart of — as — el. 
with preſumptuous reaſonings, againſt che knowledge of 
God, and the doctrine of Chriſt : And they did not make 
their addreſs to theſe; but they compare their teſtimo- 
ny to weapons, mighty through God for the demoliſhing 
(o xvpuparor) of fortifications, caſting down (xoyiorvs) reaſons 
ings, and every (uyoun) eminence exalted againſt the know- 
ledge of God, and bringing into captivity (rar vue) every 
thought to the obedience "of Chriſt. _ b 
As they exhibit no allurements to the paſſions of man; 
ſo neither do they enter into any parley of capitulation 
with his preſumptuous reaſonings ; but ſtorming and demo- 
liſhing theſe, they preſs forward to his conſcience, charge 
him before God, and converſe with him there. They 
clear up, and preſent, in a ſtriking view, before him, 
the half-defaced reaſons of duty, naturally imprinted in 
his heart, and ſhew him at once, how unſuitable to them 
his thoughts and actions have been. They unſhackle his 
conſcience, and make it ſpeak out, and, with the higheſt 
demonſtration, enforce every thing it ſpeaks. And while 
they ſhut up all his imagined ſources of light and hope, 
they furniſh him with a ſupernatural reaſon of hope, 
ſtamped with the divine character. won PD 


Now, it muſt be remembered, that all reaſons of du- 
ty uncomplied with, turn ont to be reaſons of con- 
demnation, reaſons of miſery and deſpair. But then, 
who will chuſe to exerciſe his reaſoning faculty to make 
himſelf miſerable, by fixing his own condemnation ? All 
men will rather incline to judge every chain of reaſon - 


Thuthmim is by two words n and trutb; which 
indeed ſerved well to diſtinguiſh the divine from — oracles, 
which were both obſcure and fallacious. So the evidence of the apo- 
ſtolic teſtimony, which is the true oracle of Urim and Thummim, is 
fitted to ſtrike the conſcience with the fimplicity and force of a ray of 
Fght ; and not like the concluſion of a philoſophie argument, by 
which we are often ſilenced, merely to ſhun an inconliftency, or the 
ſhame of ſelf· eontradiction; and which, at any rate, is tos weak to 
ſupport the mind, when outward calamities, or the near approach of 
death, give an edge to remorſe. The truth of the goſpel is ratified in 
the heart of man, by the ſame hand which planted there his origitial 
” notions of right and wrong, = prevent all his reaſonings. ©* 
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ing that would iſſue in their own miſery, by leadir 
them to deſpair, to be very inconcluſive, and moſt diſ- 
agreeably abſurd. Therefore men in all ages have found 
it convenient to have recourſe to another fund of reaſon- 
ing than the natural conſcience, and to invent other no- 
tions than the natural ones. This can only be done, 
by vitiating theſe laſt, and accommodating them to the 
preſent circumſtances of man, ſo as he may ſupport him- 
ſelſ for a while in this mortal life with ſome eaſe and quiet. 
And though theſe invented notions do not appear at firſt 
view to be ſo clearly and indiſputably true, as the natural 
ones; yet as men fondly wiſh them to be true, and in 
many reſpects find them neceſſary, they are ready to 
ſhew, how many ſad and abſurd conſequences would fol- 
low on denying them. And by being accuſtomed thus 
to reaſon backward, from theſe abſurd and unhappy con- 
ſequences, many come to ſomething like a ſettled perſua- 
ſion that they are true; and are Portified in this perſua- 
ſion, by obſerving, that the far greater part of learned 
and judicious men find it neceſſary to reaſon in the ſame 
way. | 
Every man who underſtands the goſpel as a reaſon of 
hope, hears the voice of God therein. And the voice 
of God has an evidence and authority attending it, al- 
together peculiar to itſelf, Man's ſenſe of duty, or ſin- 
ful man's ſenſe of miſery, flows from the voice of God 
in his conſcience. And therefore no voice, argument, 
or reaſon, of inferior weight, can bring him efſectual re- 
lief. That authority which formed the conſcience of 
man, can alone ſpeak peace to it, when troubled with 
the conviction of ſm. Now, if we could for a moment 
ſuppoſe the revealed reaſon of hope to be diveſted of its 
peculiar evidence and authority, and to be coolly refer- 
red, on a footing with a philoſophie problem or argu- 
ment, to be examined and diſcuſſed by the reaſoning fa- 
culty of man; the queſtion immediately ariſes, What 
notions is man already poſſeſſed of, with which he may 
compare this new revelation, ſo as to judge of its fitneſs 
or unfitneſs to be admitted? If indeed it contradicted, 
or ſerved to overthrow any of his natural notions; if, 
for inſtance, it repreſented God as leſs ſevere againſt fin 
than he appears in the natural conſcience, he would — 
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have juſt cauſe to reject it immediately, and to conclude 
that it came not from the ſame God who made him, and 
formed his conſcience; Yet the queſtion ſtill remains, 
What notions has man, with which he may compare the 
revealed reaſon of hope? All his natural notions of du- 
ty, if he is a ſinner, are ſo many reaſons of deſpair. They 
all join in forbidding him to entertain any hope of accept- 
ance with God. On the other hand, the goſpel pays no 
regard to his invented notions, from Which he labours to 
extract hope. It diſcards them as ſpurious; it pianos 
them as fooliſh and groundleſs imaginations. _ 

Thus it appears, that man has no natural notions 
with which he may compare the revealed reaſon of hope, 
yea, none but reaſons of deſpair, imprinted in his heart 
by the hand of the Almighty. Therefore a ſolid reaſon 
of hope cannot be conveyed into the heart of man from 
any inferior hand. It muſt affect his conſeience with 
that peculiar evidence and authority which attends the 
voice of the Almighty. And this is indeed the caſe with 
the goſpel. It affirms all his reaſons of duty; it enfor- 
ces all his reaſons of deſpair ; and, removing all impedi- 
ments and extenuations, ſhews them in their greateſt 
weight; and yet at the {ame time provides a divine rea- 
{on of hope, that fairly ourweighs them. Let the in- 
vented notions, or ſpurious reaſons of hope, are found 
ſo neceſſary to ſupport our corrupted ſenſe of dignity, 
and to encourage our propenſity toward the forfeited 
. earthly happineſs, that it cannot be expected that any 
man will yield them up, or be willing to ſee them in 
their proper light, till his thoughts be over- ruled by the 


peculiar evidence and en attending ie diving r 
ſon of hope. 


'f 

Tas conveyance of the i of g hope: to men, may 
receive ſome illuſtration, by being compared with the 
conveyance of ſuch reaſons of Fn as God hath occa- 
ſionally ſaperadded to thoſe original ones which are 
common to all men. I ſhall only take notice of two 


inſtances, viz. the command given to the parents of 


mankind, concerning the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, and the command to Abraham to ſaerifice his ſon. 


The former carried in it a xeſtraint of man s n 
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uſing What he had a natural appetite for. His nararal 


notions could never lead him to make any difference 


among trees appearing to him equally good; and he 
prohibited tree appeared every way as fit for his uſe as 


any other. His reaſon for abſtaining, then, hehoved to 
ariſe wholly from the authority attending the giving of 


che command, or the evidence he had of its coming 


from the author of his life, and who had power to take 
it away. if he tranſgreſſed. When once this impreſſion 
was made on his heart, or this new dictate took place 
in his conſcience, he behoved, even reſpecting his own 


happineſs, to judge it more reaſonable to comply with 


a limitation of his freedom, than to forfeit his life and 
happineſs altogether by tranſgreſſion. In like manner, 
as to the caſe of Abraham, we may be very ſure his natu- 
ral notions could never lead him to put to death his own 


beloved ſon, in the proſpect of whole iſſue all his hopes 


of happineſs centered. Yea, if he had not had a higher 


idea of God than moſt reaſoners have, he behoved to 


have rejected the command at firſt hearing. But he 
knew, that the command came from that ſame God 
who had given him Iſaac, after he, and Sarah his wife, 


were incapable, — to natare, of having children, 
eſtore him to life again, after he 
ſhonld be ſlain, and fo make good the promiſe he had for- 


and who was able to re 


merly made concerning him. And thus his obedience 
Was, in every reſpect, highly reaſonable, and iſſned in 
a notable confirmation of his hope, Will the word of 


a great and liberal prince prove a powerful reaſon with 


2 man of fpirit, to animate him to the moſt hazardous 
enterprifes, and diſintangle him at once from many little 
ſchemes and projects, wherein he formerly found it both 
reaſonable and neceſſary to intereſt himſelf? How 
much more maſt the word of the Moſt High, prove a pre- 


vailing reaſon with one who knows he hears his voice? 


And who can deny, that he who formed the conſcience 
of man, may ſo fpeak, as to make the hearer fully ſen- 
ſible who is the ſpeaker ? 8 

In this view only, we fee reaſon in the conduct 
of the apoſtles, which otherwiſe behoved to appear, 
in many reſpects, unaccountable. Thus their doc- 
trine is fitly called G14 the only rational nou- 
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riſhment for the mind of man, and the tenor of life 
which they injoined, (aoy:2 u e, a reaſonable ſervice. 
If any one inclines rather to render the Greek ephithet, 
in the two places referred to, by the Engliſh one, /crip- 
tural or evangelical, 1 am far from being diſpoſed to con- 
tend with him; for ſcriptural and rational are words of 
the ſame import in the ears of a Chriſtian, or rather, 
the former aſcertains and enlarges the import of the lat- 
ter. The apoſtles found all who employed their reaſon- 

ing faculty againſt their goſpel, to be no leſs (ar070) un- 
reaſonable than wicked. The {ſcripture opens a new 
fund of reaſoning to Chriſtians ; and the apoſtles ſerve as 
an authentic pattern for the fair uſe of it, and as a check 
upon all who would handle the word of God decenful- 
iy i IS 


The utmoſt length our natural notions can carry us, 
with regard to the ſupernatural agency of the Deity, 
when intimated to us with evidence worthy. of our ſe- 
rious attention, is to judge, that what is poſſible with 
men, or as to which men cannot conceive how it is poſ- 
ſible, is yet poſſible with Cod. Accordingly, the goſpel 
introduces itſelf to the conſciences of men with this que- 
ſtion, Why ſhould it be thought a thing incredible with 
you, that God ſhould raiſe the dead? We have no na- 
. tural notions helpin us to conceive how God can raiſe 
one who has ſuffered death for ſin, to an endleſs life of 
pleaſure, abſolutely free from all pain. Neither have 
we any notions helping us to conceive how God can ju- 
ſtity an unjuſt perſon, without his doing any thing to 
make himſelf juſt ; or how he can impart righteouſneſs 
to ſuch a one, ſo as he may be ſuſtained as a righteous 
_ perſon, in all reſpects, in his preſence, and accordingly. 
intitled to eternal happineſs. Yet if it appear, by un- 
deniable evidence, that God hath raiſed one from death 
to eternal happineſs, and the juſtification of the unjuſt be 
declared as the genuine import of this fact, and the ſame - 
power that was manifeſt in raiſing the dead, appear at- 
tending this declaration; then, upon my conviction of 


the truth of the reſurrection, I may conceive how God 


can alſo juſtify the ungodly ; eſpecially if I find it impoſ- 
ſible to account for What has actually happened any o- 
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If it appear, by the circumſtances, that he who died, 
and roſe, was not only a righteous, but alſo a divine 
perſon; if it appear impoſſible that ſuch a perſon ſhould 
lead a life of painful fervice, and at laft become exceed- 
ing ſorrowful unto death, unleſs to expiate the fins of 


others, and firniſh them with a righteouſneſs ; and if it 


alſo appear impoſſible, that one ſuffering death for ſin, 


mould be raiſed again to a happy life, unleſs the divine 


diſpleaſure againſt fm had been fully manifeſted in his 
ſuffering; or that one undertaking to fulfil all righ- 
teonineſs, ſhould be honoured with a reſurrection, if he 
had failed in his undertaking ; if, at the ſame time, my 
conſcience condemn me as an unrighteous perſon, and 
exclude all hope of relief from any natural ſource: if, I 


tay, my thoughts come thus to be ſtraitened on eve 


other fide, I muſt find a very ſenſible relief to my mind, 
in admitting the declaration iſſued in the boſom of the 
evidence of the reſurrection, viz. that he who died and 


roſe again, was delivered for our offences, and was raiſed 


again for our juſtification. He who has been thus ſtrait- 
enced, will find this apoſtolic declaration to be the only 
farisfaftory, the only rational account that can be given 
of the forementioned circumſtances. He will find ſuch 


an agreement betwixt the doctrine and the fact, as was 


intimated in the queſtion, Whether is it eaſier to fay, Thy 


fins be forgiven thee ? or to ſay, Ariſe, and take up thy 


Trovcn I am not fond of claiming any kindred to 
philoſophers ; yet I ſhall here quote a paſſage from the 
well-known Efſays on morality and natural religion; and 


the rather, as in Scotland they have lately obtained a 
conſiderable ſhare of the public attention. In the fol- 
Towing paſſage, the words reaſon and reaſoning are ob- 


wouſly both uſed in the ſame fenſe wherein J have 
been uſing the laſt of hem. To ſubſtitute feeling in 
« place of reaſon and demonſtration, may ſeem to put 
# the evidence of the Deity upon too low a footing. 
« But human reaſon is not fo mighty an affair as philo- 
« fophers vainly pretend. It affords very little aid in 


© making original diſcoveries. The comparing of things 
together, and directing our inferences from feeling 
J 1 ; * . — a ö c and 
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ce and experience, are its proper province. It enlarges 
« our views of final cauſes, and of the prevalence of 
« wiſdom and goodneſs. But the application of the ar- 
« oument from final cauſes, to prove the exiſtence of a, 
«« Deity, and the force of our concluſion, from the 
ce beautiful and orderly effects to a deſigning cauſe, are 
« not from reaſon, but from an internal light, which. 
c ſhows things in their relation of cauſe and effect. 
„ Theſe concluſions reſt entirely upon ſenſe and feeling. 
« And it is ſurpriſing, that writers ſhould, overlook what 
&« js ſo natural and obvious. But the pride of man's heart 
% makes him deſire to extend his diſcoveries by dint 
« of reaſoning : for reaſoning is our own work. There 
is merit in acuteneſs and penetration; and we are 
ec better pleaſed to aſſume merit to ourſelves, than hum- 
« bly to acknowledge, that, to the moſt important diſ- 
c coveries, we are directly led by the hand of the Al- 
cc mighty.” | | ; | ; 
Philoſophy could not teach this writer what the ſcrip- 
ture readily teaches. the moſt illiterate, that is, to follow 
out the diſtinction. berwixt conſcience and pride, which 
he has in part diſcovered. Therefore he may be ſaid to 
have puſhed his mquiries either too far or too ſhort a 
length; too far to pleaſe ſome phHoſophers, and too 
ſhort to pleaſe thoſe who learn their religion ſimply from 
the Bible. Accordingly in his reaſonings about liberty 
and neceſſity, in order to adjuſt certain contradictory 
ſentiments or feelings which he obſerved in human na- 
ture, he has found himſelf obliged: to make uſe of ſome; 
obnoxious terms, which even he himſelf adopts at. firſt, 
with ſome air of diffidence, and which have expoſed him 
to the charge of hereſy in the eyes of many, no better 
friends to the ancient goſpel, and, perhaps, leſs attentive 
to the ſubject whereof he treats, than himſelf. No que» 
ſtion relating to actions, as worthy of praiſe or blame, 


reward or puniſhment, can juſtly be carried higher than, 


Have we done what we ought, or what we ought not, ac- 
cording to our own will, inclination, or choice? If we go 
further, we tranſgreſs the limits preſcribed to man, and 
ſtep into the peculiar province of the Deity ; and then, as 
we reaſon without any rule of reaſoning, we can neither 
ſpeak what is true, nor indeed what is clearly _— 
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ble. All thoſe ſentiments or feelings acknowledged to 
be deceitful, are at the ſame time diſloyal; they belong 
dd the preſumptions of that pride which leads us both to 


extenuate our blame, by throwing it partly on the cir- 


cumſtances wherein the Deity placed us, and to glory in 


what is praiſe-worthy about us, as if we held it — 


dently of the Deity. But the apoſtle = has fully hand- 
led this plea, and to Chriſtians decided it, marking with 
ſtrong and pertinently ſignificant expreſſions of blame *, 
all thoſe ſentiments which ſtand oppoſed to that meckneſs 


with which the trath of the goſpel 1 is adnutted by them Who 


underſtand 1 It. 


Ir may prove no wide digreſſion, to take this occaſion 
of making ſome compariſon betwixt philoſophy, as far as 
it reſpects religion, and the popular doctrine, in order to 
| ew, that the former has in the main no room for lo- 
rying over the latter. And I chuſe the rather to take 
occaſion, as I have not ſeen any ſcheme of philoſophic 
religion preferable to that contained in thoſe eſſays, or 


wherein human nature has beets conſidered with greater 


attention. 

It is the buſineſs of phileſoylry to act the e part to- 
ward the natural, as the popular doctrine does toward the 
revealed truth. The ableſt popular preacher is he who 
can moſt profoundly, or myſteriouſly, accommodate the 
goſpel to the religious pride of the devotee. And he is the 
ableſt philoſopher who can moſt ingeniouſly accommodate 


the law of nature, or the operations of conſcience, to the 


common corruption of human nature ; or who can moſt 


commodiouſly adjuſt the contradictions evidently obſerva- 
ble in the nature of man, for promoting his preſent quiet 


and ſelf- ſatisfaction. In this reſpect L have not feen our 
author excelled by any. 

Hie ſets out from this principle, Ip. 29.], That © the 
7 common nature of every claſs of beings is felt by us 
4 as perfect; and therefore, if in any inſtance a particu- 
& lar being ſwerve from the common nature of its kind, 


c the action upon that account is accompanied with a 


4 ſenſe of diſarder and wrong. Thus, as we have a ſenſe of 


2 3 even xxl, Jem. i. 21. 


« right 
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« right from every action which is conformable to this 
„% common nature, the laws which ought to govern e- 

« very animal, are to be derived from no other ſource, 
ce than the common nature of the ſpecies.” 
In ſurveying the common nature of mankind, he 
obſerves two ſources of notions, feelings, or ſenti- 
ments; thoſe proceeding from the one very contradic- 
tory to thoſe proceeding from the other, yea, no leſs 
_ oppoſite than truth and falſchood. One would have 
thought, that this peculiarity which he obſerved. in hu 
man nature, might have ſtopt him ſhort in his courſe of 
reaſoning, by way of analogy, from the common nature 
of any other ſpecies of animals, or claſs of beings, which 
he perceived as perfect, or wherein he obſerved nothing 
contradictory : for when we ſee things contradictory 
blended together, the idea of diſorder and imperfection 
readily ariſes in our minds. One would have thought, 
I fay, that this might have led him, though no credit 
were given to ancient books, fo ſuſpect that human na- 
ture had undergone ſome change to the worſe, ſince the 
time when, according to his own aſlertion, the Deity 
beheld it, as well as all his other works, to be very 
good. But inſtead of ſuſpecting any thing like this, he 
goes about to adjuſt our truc and our falſe ſentiments in 
ſubſerviency to each other, and finds ſo grand purpoſes 
promoted by his adjuſtment, that he at laſt works him- 
{elf up into what he calls a noble enthuſiaſm, in admira- 
tion of ſuch wiſdom and goodneſs appearing to him 
therein, as he ſcruples not to call divine. Yet while he 
is ſtraitened in anſwering objections againſt the divine 
benevolence, drawn from the appearances of moral evil, 
he is at pains to reconcile man to the thought of his be- 
ing an unpertect creature. In ſome parts of his eſſays he 
ſeems likewiſe to allow, that our deceitful or falſe ſen- 
timents are rather ſecondary or after thoughts, than pri- 
MES. we Tos 
To avoid ambiguity in ſpeaking of liberty, we may 
call that ſenſe or fecling of it which ſtands oppoſed to 
the dependence which all events have on the firſt cauſe, 
the ſenſe of independency ; and that which is oppoſed to 
compulſion or conſtraint, the conſciouſneſs of inclination 
or ſpontaneous choice, 'To do this, we are abundantly 
You. I. 2 | warranted, 
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warranted, both by the ſenſe and words of our author. 
We are likewiſe allowed to ſay, that as man knows not 
the ſecret intentions of the firſt cauſe till they are made 
manifeſt by events, his choice is thereby no way hinder- 
ed from being ſpontaneous. Moreover, it is not only 
allowed, but clearly evinced by our author, that a law 1s 
given to man for regulating in many reſpects his ſponta- 
neous choice; and this law is acknowledged to be the 
voice of the Deity : whence it follows, that if man ſhall 
chuſe to diſobey this law, he muſt neceſſarily be expoſed 
to the difpleaſure of the Deity, or real miſery. 

Keeping then theſe things as fixed points in our eye, 
we may freely ſay, that while man retains a juſt ſenſe of 
his dependence on the Deity, he can never do what is 
wrong: for he cannot deliberately chuſe miſery. But, 
as our author juſtly obſerves, when we come to action, 
or to do what is wrong, the feeling begins to vary. 
« One fact is certain, that in acting we have a feeling of 
liberty and independency.” Here it muſt be owned 
our author has hit on the true ſpring of all diſobedience, 
the true ſource of all the corruption of human nature, of 

all the natural and moral evil which prevails in this 
World, and all the miſeries of the world to come. But 
philoſophy could not teach him to conſider it in this light : 
it rather leads him to fee ſome marvellous beauty about 
it. But, with the good leave of philoſophers, methinks 
one may venture to affirm, that the mind of man is fo 
made, as to approve truth and diſapprove falſehood, to ſee 
beauty and perfection in the former, deformity and im- 
perfection in the latter; and not only ſo, but that he has 
a fenſe of obligation on the ſide of truth, teaching him, 
that he ought to think and act according to it, and that 
he does wrong when he thinks or acts otherwiſe: yea, 
our author himſelf ſays in his forecited firſt principle, 
5 that the laws which ought to govern every animal, are 
5 to be derived from no other ſource than the common 
ge nature of the ſpecies.” „ : 

Now, if it appears that there are ſome feelings or ſen- 
timents common to man, diſapproving of certain others 
alſo common to him, and readily entertained by him; 
if the former hear the ſtamp of true and right, and the 
latter of falſe and wrong; and the former ſhew = 
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that he onght not to entertain the latter, nor be influ- 

enced by them: then it is manifeſt, even from the com- 

mon nature of man, that he is not as he ought to be. 

No wonder then that our author is ſo greatly imbar- 

raſſed in perſuading us to be pleaſed with ourſelves, and 

to think that man is preſently ſuch as he ſhould be; in- 

ſinuating, that to think otherwite, would be to reflect 

on God for making ſuch a creature as man, or as ma- 

king him what in reality, as far as the notion of wrong 

or blame can take place, he is conſcions he makes him- 

ſelf to be by his own choice, in oppoſition to the 
known will of God. If our author's apology for the 
corruption of human nature has any diſtinet meaning, 
it lands in the old queſtion, Why doth he yet find fault 2 
for who hath re ſiſted his will? But it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that one can always think diſtinctly, while he is labour» 
ing to make truth and falſehood harmonize together i in 
the ſame breaſt. 

If then the conduct of man is to be judged of according 
to truth, the caſe muſt ſtand thus. His conſcience ſug- 
geſts to him his duty, and his dependence on the Deit/: 
but ſo ſoon as he inclines or chuſes to do wrong, we 
muſt ſay, that the ſenſe of his dependence is weakened 
and ſet aſide by a deceitful ſenſe of independeney ari- 
ling in its ſtead. Thus he is led to hope that he may 

atify his bad inclination with impunity. But as ſoon 

as the ſhort-lived gratification is paſt, he finds himſelf 
diſappointed ; and remorſe, or the ſenſe of merited pu- 
niſhment, takes hold of him. Now, remorſe does not 
ariſe from any deceitful ſource, nor reſt upon any illuſive 
foundation; but it is the puniſhment which the Deity 
has made the neceſſary conſequence of the foremention- 
ed ſenſe of independency, and every action proceeding 
from that deceitful diſloyal ſenſe. It is true, that when 
man is galled with remorſe, or with a ſenſe of fear and 
ſhame tor having ſpontaneouſly done what he onght not, 
he is apt to have recourſe to ſome deceitful ſentiments, 
in order to throw the blame off from himſelf, as much 
as he can; and this is what an apoſtle with great pro- 
priety, and according to the ſtricteſt truth, calls the re- 
dundance or ſuperfluity of wickedneſs. Beſides, ac- 
cording to our author himſelf, to make remorſe to pro- 
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ceed upon any other notion of liberty, than what is im- 


plied in our having ſpontaneouſſy done what we ought 
not, would be making it proceed on the — that 


man is a whimſical, ridiculous, and unaccountable be- 


ing, a mere abſurdity in nature, whoſe exiſtence could 

ſerve no end. \ | 
But ir is now time to make our propoſed compariſon. 

Our author, ſpeaking of the authority of conſcience, 


. 63.), fays, © It proceeds from a direct feeling, which 


« we have upon preſenting the object, without the in- 
« teryention of any ſort of reflection. And the autho- 
« rity les in this circumſtance, that we feel and per- 
„ ceive the action to be our duty, and what we are 
« indiſpenſably bound to perform. It is in this manner, 
that the moral ſenſe with regard to ſome actions, 
« plainly bears upon it the marks of authority over all 
« our appetites and affections. It is the voiee of God 
66 within us, which commands our ſtricteſt obedience, 
« Juſt as much as when his will is declared by expreſs 
« revelation.” Thus far our author ſpeaks according 
to truth. But, in p. 70. he affirms, that “ the moral 
« ſenſe, both in the direct feeling, and in che act of re- 
0 flection, plainly ſuppoſes and implies liberty of ac- 
« tion.“ It is ſcarce needful to obſerve, that here he 
does not mean that liberty which conſiſts in ſpontane- 
ous choice: for no body ever doubted, if all actions, 
praife or blame worthy, were ſpontaneouſly done. He 
evidently means that deceitful ſenſe of liberty, which 
coincides with the ſenſe of independency. For a few 
lines before, in this ſame page, he uſes theſe two words 
as of like ſignification: “One fact is certain, that in 
« acting we have a feeling of liberty and independen- . 


« q * ; ; or, in other words, we conceive ourſelves to 
| a be 


Here it would ſeem, that independency is a much fitter word ta 
give our author a diſtinct meaning than /iberty : for as to any liberty 
or power beyond what lies in doing whatever we pleaſe, our author 
honeſtly acknowledges we have no idea of it ; © —— which power, 
de beſides that no man was ever canſcious of it, ſeems to be an ab- 
« ſurdity altogether inconſiſtent with a rational nature.” But the 
propriety of independency is evident, if we conſider that law is the 
inge on which all choice turns, as far as the notion of right or 


wrong 
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be above the rank of creatures or dependent beings. 
This conceit of ourſelves, though acknowledged to be 
deceitful and falſe, he makes to be the hinge on which 
the operations of conſcience turn. 
His ſcheme then ſtands in ſhort thus: The authority 
of conſcience lies in our having a direct feeling of our 
duty and de nce, without the intervention of 
any ſort of reflection; yet conſcience, both in the direct 
feeling, and in the act of reflection, ſuppoſes and implies 
a ſenſe of our independency : Or, we are taught our duty 
by the voice of truth within us; and the authority of 
this truth proceeds upon the oppoſite falſehood. By this 
extraordinary machinery, he erects his throne for vir- 
tue, and throws an effulgence of glory arond her. In 
hke manner, the popular doctrine in ſome fort admits 
the truth of the goſpel : but if we examine the deſcrip- 
tions it gives us of acts of faith, and its directions for 
exerting them, we ſhall find, that both the direct and 
the reflex acts ſuppoſe and imply a deceitful ſenſe of our 
own worth, or a fund of ſelf-dependence. And by this 
machinery a throne is erected for the popular holineſs. 
Now, though the holineſs chiefly promoted by the 
popular doctrine, aud moſt applanded by the people, 
gets the name of hypoeriſy in the New Teſtament ; yet 
we havc no reafon to deſpiſe it in compariſon with phi- 
loſophic virtue, which being ſtill more ſuperficial, as ta- 
king leſs hold of the heart, amounts only to what we 
may eaſily underſtand by decorum; a word often uſed by 
its votaries in defcribing it. By keeping this in our eye, 
we ſhall have a full view of our author's doctrine, and 
perecive a propriety in many of his reaſonings, which 
would otherwiſe be loſt ; for it is eaſy to ſee how hig 


wrong takes place: for without a law there would be no choice of 
right or wrong. Now, if a law be admitted as coming from an al- 
mighty lawgiver, it is impoſſible to think that any man will chuſt | 
to . it till once the force of it be ſet aſide in his mind by 
the deceitful ſenſe of independency.. | 2 
But perhaps this is the place where our author intended to ſuift 
hands, and make an artful tranſition from one idea to another, while 
he was laying the foundation of his deceitful ſenſe. And where 
can deceitful artifice be more properly employed than in lay ing: 
down deceitful principles? og SF + 
. Wa and. 
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and deceitful thoughts of ourſelves may by ſkilful ma- 
nagement ſerve greatly to the promoting of decorum. 
And if his reader, on hearing how advantageouſly virtue 
is ſeated on her throne, ſhould expect to {ee her reign ac- 
cordingly, and be curious to know where her ſubjects 
are, he needs only look into the polite aſſemblies, or 
genteel interviews, which abound among civilized na- 
tions, where he will find the moſt ferupulons deference 
paid to decorum by many who are ſeparately engaged 
in ſuch artful and malicious fchemes of undermining and 
over- reaching each other, as that the relation of them 
would greatly aſtoniſh ſavages, who ſhew their friend- 
ſhips and their enmities in a leſs artificial manner; conſe- 
quently more confidence muſt take place in the former, 
and the danger ariſing from the latter, be more eaſily 
guarded againſt. : | 
It is the buſineſs of philoſophy, to remove the fear of 
God from religion as much as poſſible. Our author's 
addreſs this way may be ſeen in his reflections on our 
dread of ſupernatural powers in the dark, on the famous 
Lucretian maxim about the origin of religion, on the 
dread which ſavages have of inviſible adverſe powers, 
and on the benevolence of the Deity, among whoſe per- 
fections he does not incline to place juſtice. Nothing 
can be more natural to guilty men, than to dread ſome 
inviſible adverſe power; yet nothing is more unſuitable 
to philoſophy ; yea, we can think of nothing more un- 
| philoſophical than the ſacred maxim about the begin- 
ning of wiſdom. Accordingly we find, that philoſo- 
phers, who differ widely from each other about many 
other things, generally agree in diſcarding that maxim. 
On this occaſion it. may be proper to obſerve, that the 
philoſophic moral ſenſe, though it agrees in many 
things with the natural conſcience, does notwithſtand- 
ing differ conſiderably from it. The natural conſcience 
_ approves of that law which requires godlineſs and hu- 
manity in perfection, or without reſerve, and affixes the 
Tenſe of blame to every deviation from it. Our author's 
moral ſenſe conſiders ſome treſpaſſes as venial, or ſome 
as more venial than others; and finds the higheſt beauty | 
and delight in certain actions, which are not attended 
With the ſenſe of obligation and duty, nor the * 
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of chem followed by remorſe. Thus it opens a large 


field for works of ſupererogation; whereas he who at- 


tends to the dictates of his conſcience, though he ſhoul 


come up to them in his practice, can never enjoy the 


philoſophic enthuſiaſm of ſoaring above his duty. We 


have then a juſt and adequate notion of the philoſophic 


moral ſenſe, when we conſider it as the prompter or 
prime counſellor to decorum, and, in conjunction with de- 


ceit, the ſupporter of its throne. Its ultimate object is the 
temporal proſperity of ſociety, without regard to the real 
intereſt of mankind, as depending on the pleaſure of the 
Deity, and conformity to his will. | © 

Had our author wrote for the populace, he had no 
doubt ſaid, myſterious, inſtead of deceitful feelings but as 
he wrote for the entertainment of men of enlarged ſen- 
timents, who will not readily take umbrage at any in- 
genious attempt to perſuade them, that the operations 
of conſcience, eſpecially the moſt inconvenient of them, 
remorſe, proceed upon an illuſwe foundation; he choſe 
to expreſs himſelf with freedom. In order to perſuade 


with ſucceſs, it was neceſſary to remove our diſapprobation 


of deceit, and make it wear a comely aſpect, as being 
natural to us; and who can refuſe to own, that what is 
natural is alſo beautiful? Moreover, the ſenſe of inde- 
pendency, however candidly owned to be deceitſul, be- 
ſides its being natural, is preſented to us with other very 
ample recommendations. It is a noble and elevating ſen- 
timent; it makes man appear to be im all reſpects his ow. 
maſter; it gives him the air of Deity on earth; and is 
at the ſame time highly conducive to promote virtue of 
decorum ; yea to animate generous minds to great and 
heroic actions, far beyond the ſphere of obligation and 
duty, ready withal to recompenſe them with the moſt 
ſublime felt-ſatisfation. = i 
Thus far we have ſeen, not only how meet and pro- 
per, but alſo how advantageous it is, to ſupport the cre- 
dit of the ſenſe of independency, and to act upon it as 
to all the purpoſes of life, as if it were juſt and true. 
Now, conſidering the charming advantages attending 
the maintaining its credit, it may ſeem at firſt view a 
great exceſs of candour and. generoſity in a philoſopher, 


to draw aſide the curtain, and fairly. ſhew us, that this 
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darling ſenſe is nothing elſe but a mere illuſion; till we 
reflect, that he is abundantly recompenſed for this con- 

ceſſion, when looking forward into futurity, where this 
Uluſton can no more be of any ſervice to him, he per- 

ceives the whole dark fide of things introduced by re- 
morſe, evaniſh together with it in the light of philoſophie 
truth. And ſurely it muſt give no ſmall comfort to ma- 


2 men when leaving the ſtage of the world, to 


conſider the various blemiſhes of their lives only as ſo 
many parts in a dramatic performance, for which it 
would be as unreaſonable to infer their miſery in a future 
ſtate, as to puniſh a common player for having acted the 
part of an impoſtor or a traitor, after he has, along with 
his maſk, thrown off his obnoxious character.. 
Now, our author ſufficiently intimates, that the 
curtain drawn over the moral world, muſt not be med - 


dled with on ordinary occaſions, nor turned aſide, ex 
| Eept to ſerve the moſt valuable purpoſes, and chiefly 


when man has occaſion to think of the Deity, in order 
to give him ſome agreeable forebodings about a future 
ſtate. Behind this curtain is the moſt ſacred receſs of 

hiloſophic myſteries, therefore it does not become un- 


| hallowed perſons, on common occaſions, to approach it, 


far leſs. to turn it aſide,” in order to look in. Philoſo- 


phers themſelves, the myſtagogues in the temple of deco- 


rum, muſt approach it with reverence, and after all are 
allowed only to turn it aſide a very little. As ouf au- 
thor's words on this head are remarkable,. I ſhall here 


quote a few of them, p. 218. © A vail is thrown over 


, nature, where it is not uſeful for him [man] to be- 
hold it; and yet ſometimes, by turning aſide that vail 
&« a very little, he is admitted to a fuller view, that his 
« admiration of nature, and the God of nature, may be 


4 increaſed; that his curioſity, and love of truth, may 


c be fed; and, perhaps, that fome angurium, ſome in- 
ce timation, may be given of his being deſigned for a 
ce future more exalted period of being, when attaining 
« the full maturity of his nature, he ſhall no longer ſtand 
& in need of artificial impreſſions, but ſhall feel and act 
c according to the ſtricteſt truth of things No won- 
der that our author's enthuſiaſm was kindled, when he: 


That 


* 
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That the charming illuſion, which, while it appears, 
and remains in force, brings us many advantages, and 
when it evaniſhes, aboliſhes all fear of future evils, 
might not be expoſed to the objection of ſingularity, as 
having nothing in nature analogous to it; our author 
maintains, that our ſenſes deceive us about the ſenſible 
or ſecondary qualities of bodies, making us believe, that 
they exiſt without us, till philoſophy undeceive us, by 
ſhewing, that they exiſt only within us. Here it muſt 
be obſerved, that there is a kind of jargon * on this 
| head pravely upheld among philoſophers, which will al- 
ways appear as abſurd and ridiculous ꝶ to men of plain 
4 common 


For inſtance, we cannot, according to the truth of things, ſay, 
that honey is ſweet, ice cold, or chalk white: for why, honey hath 
no mouth for taſting, ice no fingers for feeling, nor chalk eyes for 
ſecing. Philoſophy, the faithful guardian of truth, will have us ra» 
ther to ſay, that theſe bodies are compoſed of particles of ſuch a 
form and ſize, and ſo arranged, as to be fit for conveying to the 
mind, by means of the reſpective organs, the ſenſations of ſweet- 
neſs, coldneſs, and whiteneſs. Thus we are affured, that when hoe 
ney is eaten, the cater has all the pleaſure, and it none at all in be- 
ing eaten. Had not philoſophers made us this important diſcovery, 
we might have remained, like our fore'athers, groſsly deceived about 
every object around us. — This may be confidered as a true and 
genuine ſpecimen of that wiſdom which elevates the philoſopher a- 
dove the vulgar, and which in the New Teſtament is fitly called the 
wiſdom of words, to diſtinguiſh it from the knowledge of things, 


+ No leſs ridiculous is their reaſoning about liberty. For thou 
no man could ever conceive a notion of liberty higher than what lies 
in doing what we pleaſe; yet the whole diſpute turns upon ſuch unin- 
telligible liberty. They might as well pretend to inform us what fort 
of beings are ſituated beyond the ſphere of all imaginable ſpace, and 
then lead us into diſputes about the condition of thoſe inhabitants of 
Utopia, Deſpiſing what is plain and intelligible, as being common to 
them and the vulgar, they delight to frame words to ſtand for ſo ma- 
ny no- ideas, and then to diſpute about theſe no-ideas. Our author 
acknowledges it abſurd to th:nk of any liberty beyond the power of 
doing what we will ; yet he ſays, we have the idea of a power over 

cu will, or a power of regulating our will; and that this idea is eſ- 
ſential to the moral feeling. Now, if this tranſcendent regulating 
power can do either right or wrong, it muſt have a will over it again 
to direct it. And thus we are led to talk of power and will aiter- 
nately over each other without end: to talk, I fay ; for we are be 
vond the ſphere of thinking altogether. | | 
but as lam averſe to ſuppoſe our author uſed words conveying no 


ideas 
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common ſenſe, as any part of the popular doctrine can 
do to philoſophers. I am far from thinking, that our 
author acted below the dignity of a philoſopher in adopt- 
ing it; but he appears ſometimes ſo ſenſible of the vani- 
ty of philoſophers, that I am perſuaded he would have 
{corned to make uſe of it, had it not been to ſerve the - 
moſt valuable and momentous purpoſe : and ſurely 
there is not a more important concern that can affect 


the mind of man, than how he may be relieved from re- 
— | | 


I have juſt now mentioned the chief circumſtance that 
gives importance to the diſpute about liberty and neceſ- 
ſuy, or indeed any other diſpute, ſo far as religion is 
concerned: for we can eaſily fall upon means of find- 
ing ourſelves praiſe-worthy, upon any ſcheme of prin- 
ciples whatever ; but the great difficulty is, how to 
preſerve the ſenſe of blame in due force, to anſwer the 
ends of ſociety, and yet get conveniently quit of it 
when we look beyond ſociety, or are ready to ſtep out 
of it; for then men are generally diſpoſed to think 


ideas, his deceitful ſenſe may, I thiak, have an obvious meaning 
when we underſtand it to be the ſenſe of independency. Thus like- 
wiſe we underſtand how he makes man to be an accountable creature, 
when he tells us, that, from this deceitſul ſenſe} ** the idea of his 
4 being an accountable creature ariſes. Reward ſeems due to merit, 
« puniſhment to crimes.” That is, he thus becomes ſelf-account- 
able; or he has a deceitful ſpring in his nature, which ſets him at 
variance with himſelf, and gives him inward diſquiet when he diſturbs 
the order of ſociety : but when he has ſerved his time in ſociety, the 
deceitful ſpring, being now uſeleſs, is ſet aſide; ſo that, having fully 
accounted to himſelf for all his good and bad actions, by the plea- 
ſure he took in the former, and the pain he felt for the latter, he en- 
ters into the next world upon a Fair new footing, as if nothing at all 
bad happened in this. For if he ſeemed to be virtuous, reward 
ſeemed due to his merit; and if he ſeemed to be criminal, puniſh- 
ment ſeemed due to his crimes. Thus, in our preſent abode in 
Fairyland, every ſhadow ſeems to correſpond with another. That 
philoſopher who endeavoured to ſhew, that our ſenſes deceive us as ta 
the exiſtence of matter, was but a mere trifler when compared with 
our author. | | | 95 
One methinks would be apt to conclude, that mankind ſtand in 
great need of ſome divine revelation, from the ſtrange propenſity of 
wiſe men to draw aſide the curtain of appearances, and from the no 
leſs ſtrange diſcoveries which they make, after they ſuppoſe they 
have drawn it aſide, 5 
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there is no more occaſion for it. Now, for addreſs in 
managing this delicate affair, our author is perhaps ex- 
celled by none. What advantage he has over any leſs 
artful writer on this ſubject, may be ſeen by the follow- 
ing compariſon. In the Scots Magazine for April 1751, 
we find a letter on human liberty, ſubſcribed D. W. 
which is perhaps as clear and as diſtinct a paper as any 
philoſopher ever wrote on the ſubject. This writer main- 
tains both liberty and neceſſity in the higheſt ſenſe where- 
in theſe words were ever underſtood by any man, and yet 
reconciles them in the moſt ſimple manner, without the 
leaſt artifice or imbarraſſment ; ſhewing withal, that * the 
& common ideas of accountableneſs are not founded on a 
6 delufive feeling, but on a clear perception of that liber - 
ce ty which we really poſſes.” But, then, through want 
of artifice, he has leſt us deſtitute of any proper fewel 
for feeding the ſacred flame of devotion which he would 
kindle at the cloſe of his reaſoning. His letter ends thus: 
But though the Knowledge of univerſal neceſſity, con- 
* {idered by itſelf, cannot juſtly prompt a man either 
© to act or ſuſpend action, it cannot be ealled an uſe- 
*« leſs diſcovery, ſince it naturally leads the mind to the 
© moſt joyful of all truths, That all events through the 
cc paſt and future periods of immenſe duration, concur 
together in forming a perfectly beautiful and happy 
* ſyſtem, ſuch as it becomes original and eternal good- 
© neſs to contrive and execute; and that thus, whate-» 
ver is, is beſt. How much theſe tranſporting ideas 
tend to feed the ſacres flame of devotion in the phi- 
& loſophic breaſt, may be ſeen in the writings of all 
thoſe who have thoroughly imbibed them, particularly 
in the concluſion of the above-mentioned Eſſays on 
the principles of morality and natural religion. | 
It is eafy to ſee, that all the purpoſes and operations 
of infinite goodneſs muſt give joy and delight to one 
who is not conſcious of any evil diſpoſition about him- 
ſelf ; becauſe he knows, that though infinite goodneſs 
muſt eternally appear infinitely oppoſite to all evil, yet 
it can never apppear in oppoſition to him, but, on the _ 
contrary, for his comfort, 2 making all the crimes 
and miſcries of the guilty ſexve for the increaſe of his 
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| Happineſs: but if one finds himſelf guilty, and conſe- 
2 that infinite goodneſs ſtands oppoſed to him, I 
o not ſee what joy it can give him to underſtand, that 
a perfectly beautiful and happy ſyſtem is to be formed 
at laſt, and remain for ever; and that his guilt and eter- 
nal miſery are to be ſubſervient to the beauty and hap- 
pineſs thereof. It would ſeem, then, that this writer, 
when he concluded his letter, imagined himſelf fortified 
with that brazen wall *, which even Heathens thought a 
neceſlary ſecurity againſt miſery. ' x 


A conſcience clear, by no remorſe diſmay'd. 


But as it is difficult for a man ſoberly thinking, to 
find himſelf thus fortified, our author has certainly acted 
| a much more wiſe and philoſophical part, in contrivin 
i | matters ſo as that the weight of remorſe ſhould reſt up- 
| on a convenient ſliphoard, which in a caſe of urgent ne- 
| ceſſity may be withdrawn, and of courſe all that was e- 
rected upon it at once overturned. Though the letter- 
_ writer clearly ſhews, that remorſe proceeds upon a juſt 
and true ſenſe of liberty; yet he ſeems not to have 
| thought ſo much on the weight of remorſe, and how 
| the mind is affected under it, as our author. Near the 
middle of his letter he gives indeed a general deſcription 
= | of it, which he ſums up in the word /efaverſion; but 
4 this expreſſion is not eaſy to be underſtood. It is dif- 
4 ficult to think how a man can hate himſelf. It is more 
= natural to think that he will be averſe to every thing 
vu that gives him pain and makes him unhappy. As remorſe 
ſeizes a man againſt his will, and after he has done his 
beſt to ſecure himſelf againſt it by reaſonings, we muſt 
conſider it as the punithment which the Deity has an- 
nexed to guilt, or as the previous intimation of deſerved 
puniſhment, carrying the reaſon along with it; fo it 
may be ſaid to conſiſt in a ſenſe of ſhame at being found 
blame-worthy, or for having done what we ought not F 2 
| an 
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83 murus aheneus eſto, 
Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla palleſcere culpa. 
+ Our author maintains, that remorſe proceeds on the reflection, 
that we might have acted a better part; and who doubts but we might, 
if we had pleaſed ? But this is the real point on which remor{e pro- 
ceeds, that we pleaſed or willed to act as we did. For what emis 
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and fear of the juſt conſequence, reſembling an indictment 
with che ſentence of condemnation annexed. But no 
ſooner does this painful ſenſe affect the mind of man, 
than his averſion to it riſes, and he ſtruggles hard to 
throw it off. He cannot be eaſed of his fear till he get 
his ſenſe of ſhame abated ; fo he labonrs to extennate his 
guilt, and to cover it even from his own fight. He pre- 
ſumes that he had, at bottom, ſome better diſpoſition of 


has one for remorſe if the action did not flow from his will? Re- 
morle then proceeds upon a ſolid truth ; yea, upon what we find to 
be but too true to our ſhame : the guilty perſon finds that it was his 
leading principle, his ſupreme faculty, his own ſelt that did the wrong. 
But then the conviction of his guilt no ſooner ſeizes him, than he ſets 
himſelf in the way of oppoſition and reluctance to what gives him 
pain. And this reluctance has various ſucceſs during life, according to 
the various circumſtances wherein the guilty perſon is placed; ſome- 
times it finds expedients for his temporary quiet, ſometimes tt 
ſerves only to heighten his agony, and haſten his death. 

It was infallibly foretold, that Judas ſhould betray his maſter; yet, 
very conſiſtently with this, it may be ſaid, that 2 might have act- 
ed a better part if he had pleaſed. Paul, in his voyage to Rome, 
was aſſured that no lives would be loſt; yet he was likewiſe affured, 
that if the ſailors left the ſhip, the paſſengers would be loſt. Though 
I were infallibly aſſured, that a certain x = of a thouſand links was 
to ſupport a certain weight for twenty years, I may conſiſtently with 
this aſſurance ſay, that if any one of the links break the firſt or ſe» 
cond year, the whole weight will then fall to the ground 

The imbarraſſment in the diſpute about liberty wholly ariſes from 
the difficulty which men find in conceiving how there can be a Deity 
ſo great as to be able to make a man; and the only reaſon for this 
difficulty is, that no artiſt has yet appeared among men able to make 
a clock a w of going right or wrong of its own will and cheice, 
and accordingly conſcious of pleaſure or pain, and yet fo as no vibra- 
tion of its will, or conſequence of ſuch vibration, ſhould take place 
_ otherwiſe than as the artiſt originally intended when he framed it. 
Some, to make room for a Deity, degrade man to the rank of 
beaſts; others, ſeeking to raiſe the dignity of man, can find no place 
for a Deity; or at beſt they find a Deity without a character, net» 
ther loving righteouſneſs nor hating iniquity. | 

The contradictions obſerved; by all writers, in human nature, can» 
not be accounted for, without admitting the ſeripture· teſtimony, that 
man was corrupted by the prefumptuous thought of being as God. 
This preſumptuous thought ſtill bewilders men in their reaſonings. 

Yet as man was made to be the image of God, his nature is ſtill 
ſabſervient to that great purpoſe. For whether man be rightecus 
or wicked, his nature ſtill ſerves, either in the way of coneord or 
contraſt, for an index to the character of his maker. oo 
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heart than what appeared in the guilty action; that had 
he been placed in better circumſtances, or even had he 


known what he now knows, he would have acted a bet» 


ter part. And though repeated experience clearly evin- 


ces the vanity of all ſuch preſumptions, yet he {till re- 


ſumes them as oft as his diſquiet recurs. So much agai 
nature is it for a man to admit the ſenſe of blame, or 
conſent to his own condemnation. And till a man can 
find a covering for his ſhame, or a ſenſe of worth to ſup- 
rt him, elſewhere than in the diſpoſition of his own 


heart, he can never freely admit the ſenſe of blame, and 


approve the juſtice of the divine law, nor ſee the divine 
eſs unexceptionable in its greateſt oppoſition to 
evil. | 4 : | 


When ſuch a ſenſe of worth takes place, it gives birth 
to a new principle or diſpoſition in the mind toward it, 
and produces, as it were, a change or tranſition of one's 
ſelf to the new and ſupernatural ground of confidence; 
ſo that the perſon is capable of being averſe to what he 
finds himſelf naturally, or to his own character and na- 
tural diſpoſition ; becauſe he perceives a new reſource of 
enjoyment opened to him ; not by his own agency or con- 
currence in any reſpect, but merely and wholly by di- 
vine grace. In this view we underſtand what the goſpel 
ſpeaks of one's hating and loſing his life, and yet Fading it. 
Thus, I ſay, and only thus, is a perſon capable of being 
averſe to his own character and natural diſpoggion, or, 
elf-aver- 
ſion *, For we muſt ſtill ſay, that it is impoſſible for a 
perſon to act but with ſome view to his own happineſs, 
or in the way of reluctance to what he counts the great- 
eſt miſery. | 

Paſchal, whom I mention as a perſon reſpected by 


gut, perhaps, by ſel/-averſion the letter-writer intended to denote 
one of the operations'of a mind that is only ſelf-accountable, and is 


furniſhed with this inward ſpring or check, only for the ſake of the 


temporal benefit of ſociety. In that caſe it does not ſignify much 
whether remorſe be made to reſt on a true or afalſe foundation, while 
we conſider it as of no uſe or conſequence beyond this life; or while 
we conſider it only as an incitement to make men dance gracefully . 
for three or four ſcore years, around the may-pole of decorum, 
without affecting their condition with regard to their maker. 


philoſophers 
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philoſophers for his uncommon abilities, could obſerve 
the original dignity of human nature, like that of a de- 
cayed palace, from the greatneſs of its ruins. But our 
author is charmed with the beauty and order of the 
rains themſelves. By reading Voltaire's remarks on 
Paſchal's thoughts, one may ſee how differently men 
think, or affect to think on this ſubject; and may like- 
wiſe have a good opportunity of trying by his own 
thoughts, in the contraſt of ſentiments, which ſide bears 
the greateſt weight or appearance of truth. Paſchal 
cloſes ſome reflections on the blindneſs and miſery of 
man with thefe words: © Hence I wonder that mankind 
are not ſeized with defpair every time they reflect on 
the wretchedneſs of their condition.“ Voltaire rejoins, 
With regard to myſelf, when J take a view of Lon- 
don or Paris, I ſce no caufe to plunge into the deſpair 
mentioned by Paſchal. I fee a city which does not 
« reſemble, in any manner, a deſert iſland, but, on the 
« contrary, a populous, rich, and well-governed place, 
« where mankind are as happy as it is conſiſtent with 
© their nature to be.“ | | En 3 
With the fame charming proſpect is the mind of our 
author relieved from all difficulties ariſmg from the dark 
fide of things. He forms to himſelf a high notion of 
the difference betwixt the appearance of human nature 
in its favage, which he calls its original ſtate, and its ap- 
pearance when refined by education in civilized nations. 
From the excellency of the latter the dignity and glory 
of human nature ariſes to his view. There he beholds 
the conceptions of the human mind admirably ordered to 
exalt virtue to the higheſt pitch. There he beholds virtue 
enthroned, and a peculiar glory thrown around her. There 
the moral ſenſe acquires its full authority, is openly recog- 
niſed, and chearfully ſubmitted to. There © the ſocial 
s aftiections gain the aſcendant, and the morality of ac- 
tions gets firm poſſeſſion of the mind. In this improved 
e ſtate, the beauty of the creation makes a ſtrong im- 
ce preſſion; and we can never ceaſe admiring the excel- 
« lency of that cauſe, who is the author of ſo many beau- 
66 tiful effects. And thus to ſociety we owe all the bleſſings 
of life, and particularly the knowledge of the Deity, 
5 that moſt ineſtimable branch of human knowledge,” 
: V . p- 332. 
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p. 332. And where can we have a more full view of 
all this beautiful ſcene than in London and Paris, the 
- Capitals of the two moſt civilized nations? and in theſe 
where to better advantage than among people of refi- 
ned taſte and manners, or thoſe who compoſe the politeſt 
aſſemblies ? | + 

Now, if any credit may be given to the hiſtory of the 
greateſt cities, when at the height of their refinement in 
the arts of life, from Nineveh down to thoſe of our own 
times, we ſhall find that all manner of wickedneſs has 
then reigned moſt extenſively in them, and. that even 
under the wing, of decorum. In France, adultery, though 
known, if practiſed with ſuſficient caution or decen- 
cy, is conſidered among . polite people as no blemiſh 
in the character of a gentleman : and in Britain we dai- 
iy- think more lightly of it, and deviſe more penteel 
terms for it, according as our taſte refines. The moſt 
impious perjury, in folemnly declaring or ſubſcribing ad- 
herence to religious creeds, privately laughed at, if done 
to procure intereſt in church or ſtate, does no hurt to 
one's reputation among people of enlarged ſentiments. 
If the various tribes of mankind are to confront each o- 
ther in another world after this, the American ſavages 
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will be able to bear witneſs how far the civilized Eu- 


ropeans excelled them in a chearful ſubmiſſion to the 
moral ſenſe *. As our taſte refines, we learn to diſtinguiſh 
nicely, and to {in groſsly. Among half a dozen of words, 
ſignifying nearly the ſame thing, we can perhaps mark 
out ſo many degrees of decency in the uſe of them: and 
10 treſpaſs againſt any eſtabliſhed rule of decorum, will 
Hurt the character of a gentleman more than the tran{- 
greſſion of any divine law, decently committed. | 
Yet our author is delighted in reflecting, that“ ſo- 


Fo go no further than the Indians ſituated in the neighbourhood 
of our own colonies, we are credibly informed, that both Britiſn and 
French captives, who have been detained a few years among them, 
when, upon a treaty of peace, liberty is granted them to return home, 
are extremely averſe, even though earneſtly ſolicited by their relations, 
to make uſe of that liberty, and chuſe rather to remain among theſe 
favages, ſo much noted for ſcalping their enemies: A manifeſt proof 
that they find among them no leſs humanity than among their own 
civilized countrymen, See Colden's hiſtory of the Five Nations. 
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& ciety teaches mankind ſelf-denial,” or to become each 
dothers moſt humble ſervants. It would lead us into a 
long detail, to obſerve how the gratification of malice, 
revenge, avarice, and every other criminal appetite, may 
be purſued, in a conſiſtency with a character for polite- 
neſs. But inſtead of enlarging on this, I ſhall content 
myſelf with quoting a few words from Voltaire, who 
cannot, I think, be juſtly accuſed of entertaining ſple- 
netic views of human nature. In his 19th letter concern- 
ing the Engliſh nation, giving the character of Mr Con- 
greve as a writer, he ſays, The late Mr Congreve rai- 
«« ſed the glory of comedy to a ers height than any 
« Engliſh writer before or ſince his time. He wrote o 7 
ce à few plays, but they were all excellent in their kind. 
«« The laws of the drama are ſtrictly obſerved in them; 
they abound with characters, all which are ſhadowed 
« with the ntmoſt delicacy, and we do not meet with ſo 
„ much as one low or coarſe jeſt. The language is e- 
very where that of men of honour, but their ations 
c are thoſe of knaves; a proof that he was perfectly well 
* acquainted with human nature, and frequented what 
W emmanye” IEEE. - 
But the fulleſt view of our author's ſcheme i to be had 
i his laſt eſſay, which treats of our knowledge of the Dei- 
ry, more eſpecially the latter part, concerning his benevo- 
lence. Here our author unravels his myſtery. Here we ſee - 
the uſe of all the complicated machinery he had before 
contrived. He proceeds upon this principle, That if natu- 
ral and moral evil prevailed as much in reality, as they do 
in appearance, the objections againſt the divine goodneſs 


would ſtand unauſwered. He cannot conceive how the di- 


vine goodneſs can ſtand unimpeached, if it appear invari- 

ably oppoſite to all evil, or, in other words, if the divine 
_ diſpleaſure be pointed againſt every tranſgreſſion of that 
law which requires goodneſs or love, or it miſery be the 
_ conſequence of every fin. He judges, that it what we 
call ſin, were really ſo in every view, and miſery the 
certain conſequence of it, this would argue matevolence 
and bad intention in the being who. eſtabliſhed the con- 
neon, and would repreſent to us fuch inviſible power, 
as he ſays is dreaded by ſavages. And,” fays he, © E 
am perſuaded, that nothing has been more hurtful to 
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- 40 religion than the irregular pro ity in our nature to 
de dread ſuch powers.“ Jt had been worth his while 
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LETTERS on Let. IV. 


to have conſidered whence proceeded this propenſity in 


our nature, with the irregularity of which he is ſo much 
diffatisied. Perhaps he might have found, that it cor- 


- reſponded exactly with another irregularity. And then, 


why might he not have perceived the common nature of 


the human ſpecies to be as perfect, with two irregulari- 


ties exactly correſponding to each other, as with ſome 
ſtrange ſingle one, to which he can find no counter- 
part? But he is now more diſpoſed than formerly to 
admit ſome imperfection in human nature. 
However, this irregularity is corrected by education, 
in civilized ſociety. As men pet their taſte and manners 
refined, and the rules of decorum by degrees imprinted 
on their hearts, they arrive at laſt to the knowledge of 
a benevolent, that is, of a perfectly complaiſant and 
well-bred Deity. © And thus to ſociety we owe all the 
« bleſlings of life, and particularly the knowledge of 
itte Deity, | that moſt ineſtimable branch of human 
< knowledge.” Whereas, with reſpect to ſavages, the 
caſe ſtands thus. © Being conſcious of nothing but diſ- 
order all ſenſual impulſe within, they cannot be con- 
4c ſcious of any thing better without them.” What are 
they conſcious of from without? Why, they are afraid 
of ſome inviſible adverſe power : For it is evident, that 
fear can never be the cauſe of our belief of a benevo- 
& lent (or complaiſant) Deity.” Now, that which ſa- 


| vages dread from without, muſt be ſome inviſible power 


that is averſe to the diſorder they are conſcious of with- 
in: for were it like themſelves, or what they are con- 
ſcious of, agreeable to it, they would have no cauſe of 
fear. 


Thus we have, as it were by accident, hit upon the 


very truth of the caſe. And as often. as either philoſo- 


phers or preachers ſpeak according to nature, they muſt 
always ſay, that our apprehenſions of inviſible power 
without us, muſt always correſpond with what we are 
conſcious of within. Yea, the law given to Iſracl, 
which confirms the voice of nature, and aſcertains it by 
expreſs words, exhibits the language of the Deity thus : 
Tf ye walk contrary to me, then f L alſo walk Rs 
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„de is perſuaded, that crak hap- 
c pens-for the beſt; and therefore that it is his duty to 
cc ſubmit to whatever happens. This unfolds a ſcene ſo 
c enlivening, and fo productive of chearfulneſs and good 
cc humour, that we cannot readily think, if there is a 
© benevolent Deity, that he will with- hold from his 
c creatures ſo invaluable a bleſſing.” On this occaſion, 
we may obſerve, that all forts of men, from the moſt 
ſubtil philoſophers down to the rudeſt ſavages, are on 
ſome occaſions ſenſible of the neceſſity of a righteouſneſs, 
to make their apprehenſions of inviſible power agreeable 
and comfortable *. 15 1 
But our author is more prudent, than to reſt our hap- 
pineſs wholly on this bottom. He is ſenſible, that it 
muſt be difficult, even for civilized people, to free them- 
ſelves altogether from the irregular propenſuy in their 
nature, to dread ſome inviſible adverſe cos becauſe, 
notwithſtanding their great improvements, they are li- 
able, on ſome A as be pained with the — 
neſs of ſome wrong, ſome diſorder, after all, remain 
within them. On ſome occaſions, I ſay: for © while 
the guilty perſon is in proſperity, he makes. a, ſhift to 
c blunt the ſtings of his conſcience ;. but no ſooner does 
« he fall into diſtreſs, or into any depreſſion of mind, 
„. than his conſcience lays. faſt hold of him, his crime 
« ſtares him in the face, and every accidental misfor- 
cc tune is converted into a real puniſhment.” There- 
fore, though we have had the advantage of being edu» 


This obſervation is confirmed to us by the author of a late na- 
tural hiſtory of religion, p. 109.— © After the commiſſion: of crimes, 
there ariſe remorſes, and ſecret horrors, which give no reſt to the 
“ mind, but make it have recourſe to religious rites and ceremoni 
«« as expiations of its offences. Whatever weakens or diſorders the 
« internal frame, promotes the intereſts of ſuperſtition: and nothing 
« is more deſtructive to them than a manly ſteddy virtue But 
wo to that pilot who loſes hold of the helm in the time of a ſtorm, 
when ſhelves are near. And who can keep long at ſea, without be- 
wg expoſed to a ſtorm? g | | 2 i 
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« 


cated among civilized people, we often ſtand in need, 
after all, of the moſt ſublime diſcoveries that philoſophy 


can make, to complete the compoſure of our minds. 


Education, in civilized nations, as we have already 
noted, contributes greatly to correct our irregular pro- 


penſity to fear. By occupying our attention with the 


care of our external appearance, it ſteals away our 
thoughts from the diſquicting perception of inward diſ- 
order. And while it refines onr taſte and manners, it 
furniſhes us with the agreeable riſing proſpe& of ſome- 


thing ſo very like righteouſneſs, as to be often miſtaken 


for it. Thus far matters go on pleaſantly enough. But 
then, as even the politeſt people are liable to fall into 
diſtreſs and depreſſion of mind, their thoughts in that 
caſe are very apt to recoil inward upon them; and if 


there be any remaining diſorder within, to take faſt hold 


of that, and conſequently fill their breaſts with the moſt 
troubleſome apprehenſions . Thus, in the minds of 
f : T7. . the 


* Eſpecially if it be true, that theſe apprehenſions are natural to 


the human race, as is affirmed in the forementioned natural hiſtory of 


religion, p. 110. © While we abandon ourfelves to the natural, un- 
« diſciplined ſuggeſtions of our timid and anxious hearts, every kind 
aof barbarity ts afcribed to the ſupreme being, from the terrors with 
which we are agitated ; and every kind of caprice, from the me- 
* thods which we embrace in order to appeaſe him.——It may be 
« allowed, that the artifices of men aggravate our natural infirmities 
« and follies of this kind, but never originally beget them. Their 
4 root ſtrikes deeper into the mind, and ſprings from the eſſential 
« and univerſal properties of human nature.“ tha philoſophy lends 


her friendly aid to repel the force of nature. But ancient ſages have 


obſerved, that ( Naturam expellas, &c.) though you drive nature out 
at the door, it will come in at the window. Philoſophers themſelves, 
at certain ſerious moments, eſpecially when one is taking his laſt leave 
of his friends, are apt to complain of the impertinent recurring of 
nature, and to chide each other for ſuffering their philoſophy to fail 
them, at the time they have moſt need of it. LOS, | 

. Asthe netur athiftory contains ſome remarkable reffections, I ſhall here 
take notice of ſome of them. p. 49. 50. Mere there a religion (and 


ve may ſuſpect Mahometaniſm of this inconfiſtence) which ſome- 


« times painted the Deity in the moſt ſublime colours, as the creator 
& of heaven and earth; ſometimes degraded him nearly to a level 
« with human creatures, in his powers and faculties ; while at the 
6 ſame time it aſcribed to him ſuitable infirmities, paſſions, and par- 
& tialities of the moral kind: that religion, after it was — 
| ; [. W 
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Let. IV. Tazron and Asras10. 
the moſt polite, a moſt formidable objection is often 
formed, againſt their having any intereſt in the divine 
favour, Here it is that the great excellency of philo- 
ſophy ſhines forth, while it generouſly preſents an an- 
ſwer to this objection, of all others the moſt diſquieting. 
And this it does, by fagaciouſly diſcovering, © that the 


feeling we have of liberty does not correſpond to the 


truth of things; and that our peculiar manner of 
& conceiving. human actions as right or wrong, and as 
*« praiſe or blame worthy, is wholly founded on this 


c deceitſul 


% wonld alſo be cited as an inſtance of thoſe groſs eontradictions, 
* which ariſe from the groſs vulgar natural conceptions of mankind, 
oppoled to their continual propenſity towards flattery and exagge- 
ration. Nothing indeed would prove more ſtrongly the divine o- 
« xigin of any religion, than to find (and happily this is the caſe 
„with Chriſtianity) that it is free from a contradiction ſo incident 
« to human nature.” Not to mind the low wit in the two paren- 
theſes, which ſhews, at the ſame time, a fear and contempt of the 
friends of the eſtabliſhed religion, we have no cauſe to be aſhamed of 
the apoſtolic teſtimony concerning the divine majeſty and character, 


_ manifeſted in a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief, and who 


prayed for his own people, not for the world. The author juſtly 
obſerves, that this religion, in ſome future age after it is extinct, will 


then deſerve to be laughed at. For indeed the followers of the apo- - 


ſtles have nothing elſe to ſupport them againſt the laugh, but an ap- 
| peal to futurity. All that we can ſay at preſent is, that the apoſto- 


lic teſtimony has now, for more than a thouſand years, withſteod - 


the wit of the philoſophers on the one hand, and the more perni- 
cious artifices of the clergy on the other, and flill remains to this 
day as a conſiderable eye · ſore to them both. TT | 

Page 35. 36. And thus, however ſtrong mens propenſity to be- 
© lieve inviſible power in nature, their propenſity is equally ſtrong to 
s reſt their attention on ſenſible viſibte objects; and in order to re- 


« concile theſe oppoſite inclinations, they are led to unite the invi- 


“ ſible power with ſome viſible object. How admirably then is the 
Chriſtian religion fitted to relieve human nature, where it is imbar- 
raſſed with contradictions? It aſſures us of an inviſible power, far 
ſuperior to the power of nature; and yet exhibits all the perfections 
of this power in a viſible object, even in a man. 


- 
. 


Page 95. © Here therefore is a kind of contradiction betwixt the 


„ diflerent principles of human nature, which enter into religion. 
Our natural tcrrors preſent the notion of an adverſe Deity ;? [1 have 
here ſubſtituted one epithet, inſtead of two very coarſe ones]; © our 
«6 propenſity to praiſe leads us to acknowledge an excellent and di- 
+ vine. And the influence of theſe oppoſite principles is various, ac- 
« cording to the different ſituation. of the human underſtanding.” 


Setting 


* 


%  LET'TERS:'or Lea . 
& deceitful feeling.” To the fame purpoſe we read, in 
a former eſſay, On the ſyſtem of wniverſal neceſſity, 
« abſtracted from this feeling, though certain affections 


and actions might excite our approbation, and others 


& our diflike, there could be no place for blame or re- 


e morſe. All the ideas would entirely vaniſh, which at 


e preſent are ſuggeſted by the words 0z4ght and /hould, 
& when applied to moral conduct.“ Let us now ob- 


ſerve, with how great ſatisfaction our author contem- 


plates this important diſcovery.“ This diſcovery af- 
6 fords a ſolid anſwer to an objection, which, fo far as 


Setting aſide ſomewhat of this author's colouring, nothing can be 


more julily obſerved, than that human nature has a ſtrong propenſi- 
ty to dread ſome inviſible adverſe power, and at the ſame time a pro- 
penſity, no leſs ſtrong, to approve of that ſame power. And the op- 
poſition or combination of theſe two in the human breaſt, is the very 


' ſource of man's diſquiet. Here again the goſpel proves the only te- 


conciler of contradictions. It preſerves the majeſty of the inviſible 

wer, which we naturally dread, and at the ſame time exhibits that 
wk power full of benignity toward the baſeſt and moſt obnoxious of 
ee Thus we ſee, that the God whoſe character is drawn by 
the apoſt les, is not partial, bas no reſpect of perſons, like the pure 
intelligence, or the 7s xv, of the nale only Sara ox 
ſelf to a few ſpeculative men, and abandons the remaining millions 
of mankind, who have neither capacity nor opportunity for refined 
ſpeculation, as a prey to the natural undiiciplined ſuggeſtions of thefr 
own timid and anxious hearts, and as ſo many wretched dupes to 
the artifices of their prieſts. | l 

On this occaſion, we might propoſe the following problem for the 
conſideration of philoſophers. Seeing it is a fixed point, that the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things is the only rule by which we can judge about the 
future; that in this ſtate all our ideas of what is good are enlarged, 


in proportion as we ſee it contraſted with the qppoſite evil; that even 
the ſtandard of taſte is approached to, by nicely contraſting beauties 


with blemiſhes; and ſeeing that, in order to raife the dignity of the 
philoſopher to its proper point of elevation, Jarge portions of the earth 


are inhabited by Hi and even civilized nations for the moſt part 


deluded by their prieſts: this being the cafe at preſent, I ſay, who 
knows but, in the next world, when the expected perfect ſyſtem takes 
place, the perfection of that ſyſtem may appear, by a more deciſive 
contraſt betwixt good and evil, than in this? And as no contraſt is 


more evident at preſent, than that betwixt the God worſhipped by 
the apoſtles, and the pure intelligence of the philoſophers; may it 
not be expected, that the conteft betwixt theſe two powers and their 
votaries, will be decided in the next ſtate, that it may at laſt in- 
conteltably appear to friends and foes, what that being is that fra - 
med and governs the univerſe.? 6 
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« ] know, has not hitherto received any good anſwer. 
ce And it is, that the, olyoftign, rolls. EUPPEIDES a falſe 


c ſuppoſition, as if human actions were ſeen in the ſame 


ce light by the Deity, in which they are ſeen by men. 
« A feeling which is not agreeable to the truth of things, 
« though wiſely ordered to correct an imperfect conſti- 
« tution in man, cannot be aſcribed to a perfect being. 


The Deity perceiving all things as they are, without 


« diſguiſe, knows, that what is termed moral evil in 
ce the language of man, is, as well as moral good, the 
c reſult of general laws, and of a neceſſary connection 
<« betwixt cauſes and their effects. Every thing poſſeſſes 
its proper place in his plan. All our actions contribute 
« equally to carry on the great and good deſigns of pro- 
« yidence ; and therefore there is nothing which in his 
« ſight is evil, at leaſt nothing which is evil upon the 
«© whole. Conſidering the objection in the above light, 
it loſes its force.” Thus the righteous and the wicked, 
when their diſguiſe is ſet aſide, perceive the benevolence 


of the Deity wearing an equally ſmiling aſpect toward them 


both. They have both been equally ſerving him in their 


ſeveral ways, and are accordingly both equally intitled to 
his favour and protection. 


Thus our author, in a manner truly philoſophical, as 
pens for men the proſpect of happineſs in a future ſtate; 
and thus he clears from all difficulties, the principle af 
Joyful expectation, which he had laid down a little before. 
For a page or two before, at the cloſe of his anſwer to 
the objection againſt our confidence in the divine favour, 


or benevolence, arifing from natural evil, which is inſe- 


parably connected with the other objeCtion, ariſing from 
moral evil, he expreſſes himſelf thus. “ It will be ob- 
« ſerved, that, in anſwering the above objection, to 
« the benevolence of the L Deity, I have avoided urging 


mn "00 argument from our future exiſtence, though it 


ords a fruitful field of comfort, greatly overbalan» 


4 cing the tranſitory evils of this life. But I ſhould 


& ſcarce think it fair reaſoning, to urge ſuch topics up- 
« on. this ſubject, which would be arguing in a circle; 
cc becauſe the benevolence of the Deity is the only ſo- 
« lid PECAN from whence we can infer a future exiſt- 


our 
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our author, that it would be unfair reaſoning, and ar- 
guing. in circle, to bring arguments from a future ſtate, 
whereof we know nothing, in order to clear up difficul- 
ties in the preſent ſtate: for ſurely we can at preſent 
know nothing about the character of the Deity, further 
than it has already been manifeſted to us by ſome appear- 
ance or work. Our author, then, from a ſurvey of the 
various tokens of divine beneyolence to men, which yet 
all iſſue in the deſtroying that life which, for a ſhort 


period, they cheriſh and ſupport, eſtabliſhes a firm foun- 


dation, a ſolid principle, to ſupport the moſt joyful ex- 
pectation of happineſs in a future ſtate. And this, it 
muſt be confeſſed, is the utmoſt length that philoſophy 
can go, for our encouragement in this matter. But 
ſhould a generous prince, after having for a courſe of 
years heaped many favours on one of his ſervants, think 
fit to throw him into a loathſome dungeon, for his un- 

grateful breach of truſt; I would be at a great loſs to in- 
fer from the whole of the prince's conduct toward his ſer- 
vant, that he entertained the moſt benevolent deſigns con- 


cerning him, and intended his future promotion. I would 


be afraid leſt the principles on which I proceeded were 
not very ſolid. But methinks there is {till more reaſon 
for being afraid in the other caſe,” where the puniſhment 
is capital, and where every other conſideration is of the 
wideſt extent. | | 
We have ſeen then what philoſophy can do for us, and = 
what its adepts ſtanding upon each others ſhoulders, 

and profiting by the aſſiſtance of their predeceſſors, have 
been able to diſcover for our relief, as far down as the 
year 1751, When theſe eſſays were publiſhed, I can 


_ eaſily ſee, that the diſcoveries dur author has made, muſt 


have coſt him no ſmall labour, and expence of thought ; 
but I am at a loſs to fee how he finds this expence repaid, 
or how he finds ſuch refreſhment and enjoyment in look- 
ing back on them, as he expreſſes in the firſt paragraph 
of the concluſion : We have thus gone through a va- 


“& ricty of ſubjects, not without labour, and expence of 


« thought: and now, like a traveller, who, after ex- 
ce amining the different parts of a country, aſcends - 
«© ſome eminence to review the whole, let us refreſh 
< ourſclves, by looking back, and enjoying the diſcoveries 

ie we 
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« we have made.” And till better authority be pro- 
duced, I am no leſs at a loſs to find what animates his 
devotion at the cloſe of all, unleſs I ſhould ſuppoſe that 


his noble enthuſiaſm “ is kindled by reflecting on the 


wiſdom, the ingenious contrivance, and the complicated 

machinery appearing in the eſſays themſelves. Till bet- 
ter authority be produced, I ſay; for I acknowledge I 
have no where ſeen a more ingenious philoſophical 
dream : and for my own part, were I deprived of the 


* The author of the forementioned natural hiſtory, modeſtly de- 
clining to ſoar aloft on the wings of enthuſiaſm, contents himſelf 
with ſeeking out a ſhady retreat in the lower regions. The con- 
cluding period of his natural hiſtory runs thus. 

« The whole is a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable myſtery. 
« Doubt, uncertainty, ſuſpenſe of judgment, appear the only reſult 
of our inquiry concerning this ſubject. But ſuch is the frailty of 
“ human reaſon, and ſuch the irreſiſtible contagion of opinion, that 
« even this deliberate doubt could ſcarce be upheld, did we not en- 
large our view, and, oppoſing one ſpecies of ſuperſtition to another, 

© ſet them a-quarrelling, while we ourſelves, during their fury and 
« contention, happily make our eſcape into the calm, though ob- 
« ſecure, regions of philoſophy.” We can eafily underſtand how 
theſe regions are obſcure ; but it is not ſo obvious how they are calm; 
eſpecially if it be true, as we are told in a ſubſequent diſſertation on 
the paſſions, that © uncertainty has the ſame effect as oppoſition. 
« The agitation of the thought, the quick turns which it makes 
« from one view to another, the variety of paſſions which ſucceed 
«© each other according to the different views; all theſe produce an 
« agitation in the mind, and this agitation transfuſes itſelf into the 
« predominant paſſion.” „ 

But perhaps the matter may be ſolved thus, by comparing the 
two quotations together. The philoſopher keeps all quiet at home, 
by ſending his thoughts abroad. He amuſes himſelf, by throwing 
ſquibs among the various claſſes of religioniſts ; and while he ſets 
them a-quarrelling, his mind is kept in play by the quick turns which 
it makes from one view to another, Now, it will readily be granted, 
that one can more eaſily preſerve himſelf in an eafy neutrality and 
agreeable ſuſpenſe, in beholding the ſquabbles of others, than when his 
own thoughts are inwardly at war. But there is a ſerious hour a- 
waiting philoſophers as well as other men, when the quarrels of o- 
thers can give us no more entertainment. Yet what cannot philo- 
ſophy do? It taught the Emperor M. Antoninus, that a wiſe man 
ought to die compoſedly, ſedately, perfectly indifferent what came of 
him after death, and whether he ſhould have any future exiſtence or 
not; and to glory in this compoſed indifference, as more fit to per- 
ſuade others, than the obſtinate confidence which Chriſtians ſhewed 
in ſuffering death for their religion. 5 „ 
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New Teſtament, I would rather chuſe to dream plea- 
_ fantly, and be deceiyed agreeably, with our author, than 
' torment myſelf by an obſtinate adherence to diſquieting 
truth; yea, I would fear nothing more than leſt I 
ſhould be unſeaſonably awakened. Our author might 
likewiſe have provided a remedy againſt this fear. He 
had hinted a very juſt maxim, That the appearance of 
the Deity toward us in this ſtate, is the only ſolid prin- 
ciple from whence we can infer his conduct toward us 
in the next. Now, if we are conducted by a wiſe de- 
luſion here, why might we not be conducted by a till 
more wiſe one hereafter, when we attain the full maturi- _ 
ty of our nature? For our author ſuppoſes, that when man 
grows old, decays, dies, and rots, he is advancing to- 
ward the maturity of his nature. | 
But our author prudently inclines to reſtrain the uſe 
of the above-mentioned maxim, ſo as no more may be 
inferred from it but what we fondly wiſh ; becauſe o- 
therwiſe there would be a manifeſt hazard of its intro- 
ducing into the. next world, all the diſagreeable ideas 
which, on ſome occaſions, even in ſpite of philoſophy, 
ſerve to diſturb our pleaſant dreams in the preſent ſtate. 
After all, it muſt be acknowledged, that there is ſome 
difficulty in judging how far it is prudent to admit this 
maxim; or if it be admitted, how far it onght to be 
uſcd. And this difficulty may be left as a problem pro- 
per for exerciſing the reaſoning .faculty of ſucceeding 
- philoſophers, even as it has done that of all who have 
gone before. | i 
On the whole, I know no philoſopher who has de- 
viſed a more ingenions ſcheme for cutting the ſinews of 
remorſe, than our author has done. He has pot ſeveral 
opponents. Some of them avail themſelves of the com- 
mon plauſible cry of jealouſy for the intereſts of mora- 
lity; a cry warmly eſpouſed by many who are no way 
remarkable for excellitip others in their practice. It is 
perhaps eaſy to find men of tolerably decent characters 
on both ſides of almoſt any diſpute whatever: but the 
great concern of all men is, how to find a proper ex- 
pedient for abating or removing the pain of remorſe. 
Many find fault with our author's expedient, as confeſſ- 
edly deceitful, while they themſelves either furniſh. 1 
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with none at all, or exhibit to us one that is no leſs de- 
ceitful. It were to be wiſhed, that his opponents would 
attend more ſeriouſly to the cardinal point, where the 
great ſtreſs lies. ; i 
Though I am far from joining iſſie with thoſe who 
would cenſure our author as a heretic, it appearing to 
me no leſs ridiculous to charge a philoſopher with he- 
reſy, than to accuſe a eunuch of inceſt ; yet I think he 
deſerves a gentle reprimand from the readers of ancient 
books, for two manifeſt breaches of decorum, in endea- 
vouring. to ſupport his own ſentiments, by N us 
to two paſſages of ſcripture, without regarding the ſcope 
of thoſe paſlages, which, if duly attended to, ſerves to 
oppoſe and overthrow his whole ſcheme. He adopts 
the words of Paul concerning the law of nature, wrif- 
ten in the heart, without regard to Paul's ſenſe, either 
as to the extent of that law, or as it operates in like 
manner in the conſciences of the Gentiles , as the law 
of Moſes did in thoſe of the Jews, and is no leſs infal- 
libly attended with its correſpondent effects and conſe- 
quences. He alfo adopts for the laſt words of his book, 
that ſentence wherein Moſes deſcribes the Deity's appro- 
bation of all his works at the cloſe of the ſix days, as 
equally applicable to the ſtate of the world now as then. 
Now, it is impoſſible to learn from Moſes what our au- 
thor ſeems to have diſcovered, that man in his original 
ſtate was ſavage, and conſcious of nothing but diſorder 
and ſenſual impulſe within; and accordingly having no 
idea of any thing better without him. Moſes indeed 
informs us, that, in the courſe of ten generations, when 
the arts of life were greatly advanced, the world was 
filled with much diſorder, and was accordingly deſtroy- 
ed by the ſpecial appointment of the Deity. But at 
the ſame time he ſufficiently intimates, that there was a 


- Paul's ſenſe, Rom. li. runs plainly thus: For when the Gentiles 
which have not the law * Moles], puot: T ru voα Tow, by nature 
at the part of the law, theſe having not the law, are a law unto them- 


felves : which ſhew the work of the law written in their hearts, 
_ awhile their conſcience bears joint witneſs, and their mutual reaſonings 
alternately accuſe and apologize. Thus the apoſtle appeals for proof 
of what he ſays to what may be obſerved every day in the alterca- 
tions of the meaneſt of the vulgar. 
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great difference betwixt this and the original ſtate of 


man. When man was in his original ſtate, God /aw 
every thing that he had made, and behold, it was very good. 
Again, when man, in midſt of all his ingenious improve- 
ments in the arts of life, became greatly corrupted, 

Cod [aw that the wickedneſs of man was great ; — and it 
repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and 
it grieved him at his heart; and the Lord ſaid, I will de- 
ſiroy man whom ] have created. If our author was dif- 
poſed to give us his ſenſe of either of theſe two paſſages, 
he ought to have done it in conſiſtency with the other. 1 
know not how it may be with others, but it is no leſs 
grating to my car, to hear philoſophers quote ſcripture, 
than to hear popular preachers deſcribing philoſophically 
who are the fitteſt objects of the divine mercy, or 
to hear a certain claſs of zealots quoting authorities 


rom the New Teſtament, and the example of the firſt 


patient believers of the goſpel, in ſupport of the ſolemn 
league and covenant. Our author durſt not for his own 


credit have quoted any Greek or Roman writer as he has 


done the Bible. 

I have already ſhewn, in the general, how fitly phi- 
loſophy, and the popular doctrine, may be compared 
together. It were eaſy to extend the compariſon in a 
variety of views. The diſtinction made by the former 


betwixt ſavages and civilized nations, or rather chat be- 


twixt philoſophers and the vulgar, anſwers to the diſ- 


tinction made by the latter betwixt thoſe ſaid to be 


converted, and the mere hearers of the goſpel, or that 
more extenſive one betwixt the devout and the profane. 


Philoſophers ſee no dignity in ſimple human nature: 
mere man appears to them a very deſpicable creature in 


every reipect, bis this one, that he is endued with a 
certain docility, or turn for imitation, which by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of certain preceptors and mechanics, conſpiring 
together to form his mind, his geſture and dreſs, may 


render him at laſt a very handſome, ſagacious, and high- 


mettled animal. Popular preachers, while they feem 
to agree with the ſeripture- account of human nature, 


_ find at laſt, by diligent ſearch, in a remote corner of 


man's heart, certain liye embers, which, when Pore 
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. W upon pg a Swe preacher may produce. a 
very bright and vigorous flame. 

' Philoſophy leads its adepts to the knowledge af a very 
complaiſant Deity. The popular doctrine teaches its 
votaries, that on their performi a certain act, never 
yet clearly deſcribed, the Deity diſtinguiſnes them from 
other men as his favourites, and is not ſo much diſplea- 
ſed with their ſins (if now they deſerve to be called fo), 
as with thoſe of other men. 

Philoſophy has ſeveral ingenious contrivances for blunt- 
ing the edge of remorſe. But in this reſpect the popular 
doctrine may take for its motto, My name is Legion, for 
we are Many. 

Yet the popular doctrine has a certain Jefared maje- 
ſty, which philoſophy cannot boaſt of. Of this we may _ 
have ſome idea, could we only imagine the ancient 
temple of Solomon to be converted into a modern ex- 
change, and the original ſanctity of the place transferred 


I give additional importance to the tranſactions of com- 


merce, and dignity to the principal merchants; whereas 
philoſophic religion owes all its dignity to the towering i- 
maginations of its adepts. f 

The chief thing for which I value the anthor of the 
Eſſays on morality and natural religion, is, that he conde- 
ſcends more than his fellows to know many things on the 
ſame ſimple footing with the meaneſt of the vulgar. 
This book, as exhibiting to us a ſyſtem of philoſophie 
religion, may very well be compared with a well-known 
treatiſe of the popular doctrine, called Human nature in 
as fourfold ſtate. The author of the former, after clear- 
ly and ſimply evincing many points of natural know- 
ledge, artfully. goes about to undermine them all, and 
render them of no conſequence | as to the great concern 
of man, his ſituation with reſpect to his Creator. The 
author of the latter plainly enough ſets before us many 
articles of the apoſtolic doctrine; yet finds means to ac- 
commodate them all to the pride of the devotee , and the 
honour of the preacher. 

In behalf of this digreſſion, which , however long, has 
not been remote from our main point in view, it may 
be pled, that Paul's doctrine is always beſt underſtood 
_ contraſted with the ＋ of che Greek on the 

3 | 2 


one hand, and the zeal of the Jew on the other. I ſhall 
now proceed to finiſh what I had to ſay on Reaſon, by 
ſubjoining ſome reflections, which I had put together be- 
fore the conſideration of the eſſays occurred. N 
I have ſaid, that man is diſtinguiſhed from other ani- 
mals by his conſcience, and not by his reaſoning faculty. 
As to the exerciſe of this laſt, it is commonly faid by 
philoſophers, that there is nearly, if not fully, as great 
a difference betwixt one man and another, as betwixt 
{ome men and ſome: brutes; yea, they place the dulleſt 
men much on a footing with the moſt ſagacious ani- 
mals in this reſpect. However, it is evident, that the 
differences among men, as to capacity for reaſoning, are 
very great. Now, the apoſtles, in addreſſing men, had 
no reſpect to what diſtinguiſhes one man from another, 
but to that which is common to them all; they com- 
mended themſelves to EVERY nam conſcience; and 
their ſacceſs, from the beginning, has chiefly been among 
thoſe leaſt {killed in reaſoning. On the other hand, the 
{eats of learning, where the reaſoning faculty is cultiva- 
ted with greateſt induſtry, have been firſt and laſt the 
chief fources of oppoſition to the goſpel. The meaneſt 
day-labourers have full as great ſenſibility of conſcience, 
as thoſe who are wholly employed in learning; yea, we 
may perceive this ſenſibility more evident in the pooreſt 
villages, than in cities furniſhed with all branches of 
education. Philoſophers themſelves often find it neceſ- 
fary to have recourſe to the ſentiments of the plain man, 
as the laſt reſort. All {ſchemes deviſed by human wif- 
dom, find their way from the learned by flow degrees 
down to the vulgar. The goſpel was firſt taught by 
the meaneſt of the vulgar. The fiſhers of Galilee were 
ſtationed, as the preachers of it, at the chief ſeat of 
learning among the Jews: and Paul, who was ſkilled 
in Jewyh learning, was ſent to the Gentiles, who held 
that learning in great contempt. So little regard did 
the Deity pay to thoſe things on account of which men 


glory over one another. | 
As the verbal command given to the parents of man- 
kind, ſnewed the continued authority of the Deity over 
all his works; and that when he completed the form 
of nature, he did not leave it to ſupport itſelf, or yet 

| man 
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man to conduct himſelf merely by what he knew natu- 
rally, or might further learn from what he ſaw: ſo the 
death then threatened, which in conſequence of the firſt 
tranſgreſſion continues to paſs upon all men, is an aw- 
ful ſtanding proof of the authority of the divine word 
over nature. Death is the diſſolution of nature; and 
to every individual the ſame in effect as the diſſolution 
of all nature. At the approach of this awful period, if 
opportunity is had for ſober reflection, the ſentiments of 
men are greatly changed from what they were in the 
buſy part of life. Many reaſonings which then gave 
delight, and received force from the countenance of ſo- 
ciety, now loſe their force, when man is to take his laſt 
leave of ſociety, and all his enjoyments in it. Many 
ſoothing reaſonings are founded on miſapprehenſions of 
the divine long- ſuffering, manifeſt in ſupporting and che- 
riſhing this mortal life, during the ſhort time wherein 
the ſentence of returning to duſt is ſuſpended, and ma- 
ny on the boaſted differences betwixt one man and an- 
other. But now the divine long-ſuffering comes to a 
period, and all the boaſted differences diſappear. Now, 
when the beſt of men conſider themſelves as ready to 
be laid open before the eye of their almighty Judge, 
their deficiencies with regard to- his law begin to appear 
ſo great and weighty, that all their excellencies above 
their fellow-men turn out to be light as the duſt of the 
. Woke 7 2 
Notwithſtanding the care taken by many to conceal = 
their inward diſquiet, and die decently, and notwith- 
ſtanding the care taken by ſurviving friends to throw a 
vail over deathbed-ſcenes ; yet enough tranſpires to give 
us an idea of the real condition of man in that awful 
hour; to inform us, that matters are in reality no bet- 
ter within than they appear withont; and to ſhew us, 
that nothing but the divine reaſon of hope can then give 
compoſure to his heart: but what thus tranſpires occa- 
ſionally, affecting only ſmall circles in ſociety, is ſoon 
ſmothered. All individuals at ſeparate times and places 
die; but ſociety lives; the courſe of nature continues 
with it, and the ſentiments of the healthy and proſper- 
ous prevail. If we could collect the laſt ſuffrages of 
dying individuals, we ſhould find a great majority _ 
* 3 | 88 
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thoſe of living ſociety. Yet we have ſome public view 
of the real condition of man, when ſociety itſelf is 
threatened with death, as in the caſe of earthquakes, 
and other ſudden calamities. Beſides, there are few 
who have lived any conſiderable time in the world, who 
have not on ſome occaſion or other been expoſed to ſuch 
imminent danger of loſing their lives, as is ſufficient to 
55 ve them ſome idea of What happens at death. Death 
ps all men of their diſtinctions, and ſets them on a le- 
vel. Now, the Deity, in ſending his goſpel to men, views 
their days as an hand-breadth ; he conſiders all men as 
on the brink of the grave. Accordingly the apoſtles 
eommended themſelves fo every man's conſcience IN THE 
SIGHT OF Gop. They awakened men to view them- 
ſelves in that point of light wherein their conſcience com- 
monly ſets them at the hour of death. 

We have naturally an awful concern mixed with ſome 
anxiety about the condition of a criminal whom we ſee 
led: forth to execution. And one reaſon is, the voice 
of fociety warrants us to hold him for an unrighteous 
perſon. The goſpel leads every one whom it awakens, 
to view himſelf in a light no leſs awful. It draws him 
aſide from the eye of ſociety, and places him under the 
eye of God; ſo that he dare not lay his hand to his heart, 
and fay of any dying criminal, I am not as this man. 

Certain inſtruments of deſtruction have, not improper- 
ly, been called the laſt reaſon of kings: but that death 
which is common to all men, is ſuch an argument of di- 
vine judgment, as has hitherto mocked all the preſump- 
mous reaſonings of men. Where-eyer the force of this 

ent is well obſerved, no ſolid ground of comfort 
will be found, but that afforded by the goſpel. For 
what notions founded: on the courſe of nature can ſup- 
port a man when nature itſelf is diffolving ? No ſcheme 
but the goſpel can ſhew us any fixed point on the other 
fide of the grave. Yet nothing elſe can be expected, but 
that men will always continue to reaſon againſt fact 
while ſociety lives, and the courſe of nature proceeds a- 
long with it. For though all individuals are ſucceſſively 
confuted moſt effectually; yet their conviction, being pri- 
vate, and often reſerved, can have no extenſive or laſting 
© effect on the — | 
Now, 
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Now, though the ſcripture aſſerts and enforces all 
that the conſcience of man can call reaſon, thongh it 
demonſtrates all our original natural notions ; yet al- 
moſt every little enemy of the goſpel no ſooner lifts his 
pen againſt it, than he introduces himſelf, by declaim- 
ing, with great parade, on the ſacred rights of reaſon, 
and the great danger of invalidating our natural no- 
tons. The truth is, ſuch writers are afraid, leſt the 
light of the goſpel ſhould too clearly evince and mani- 
feſt right reaſon, in oppoſition to the fondly- received 
counterfeits of it. They are afraid, leſt the light of 
nature ſhould be increaſed and ſtrengthened with ſuch 
additional ſplendour, as to diſcover too plainly the cor- 
ruption of nature. Therefore, as impoſtors abound moſt 
in profeſſions of fidelity and veracity, ſo theſe men are 
the ' foremoſt to aſſert the rights of reaſon and nature. 
None ſo proud of the terms of mecicine as quacks, none 
more forward in expreſſing concern ſor the health of man- 
kind than they. 115 
Do man will be reconciled to the goſpel, till once his 
attention be awakened to hearken to reaſon; till the 
voice of reaſon prevail in his thoughts; till his natural 
notions be ſo ratified in his mind, as to make him ſee 
the vanity of all his artificial or invented ones. There- 
fore care is taken by many, to dreſs up theſe laſt with all 
the arts of eloquence, in order to divert the attention 
of men aſide from the goſpel. And it is eaſy for them 
to give out for certain maxims the moſt fooliſh and ground- 
leſs preſumptions with great aſſurance, and confident 
hopes of ſucceſs. For having the corruption of nature 
on their fide, they know, that any falſe glare, any ignis 
fatuns, is ſufficient to decoy men along with the current 
of that corruption. | g ; 
A very ordinary attention to this ſort of writers will 
ſhew us, that they declaim about nature and reaſon 
with no leſs ambiguity, no leſs abſurdity, than the po- 
pular preachers do about faith and myſtery ; yet the 
. faſhionable mob is ready to nod, wink, and ſmile ap- 
plauſe at every ingenious period of the former, even as 
the populace gape and ſtare in reverent admiration of 
the latter. But let the popular preachers enjoy them- 
ſelves, in crying, in their own way, Faith and My de 
. | | ence 
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Hence ye profane ; and let the gentlemen of faſhion divert 
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themſelves with their rhapſodies about the ſacred rights 
of reaſon, glorying over the ſuperſtitious vulgar ; let them 


continue to cry upon the matter, Great is the ima 


« which fell down from Lucifer, and which all the ra- 
« tional world worſhippeth: Chriſtians may content 


. themſelves with adopting the old ſaying, © Great is the 


6“ truth, and it ſhall prevail; or rather in hearing their 


own leaders the apoſtles declaring, All fleſh is as graſs, 


and all the glory of man as the flower of the graſs : the 
graſs withereth, and the flower thereof falleth away ; but 
the word of the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the 
word which by the goſpel is preached unto you. 


o. SPIRIT. 


AS I have hitherto ſpoken but ſparingly on the in- 
vilible energy by which men are conducted in their 


ignorance and hatred, or knowledge and love of the 


Chriſtian truth, I am willing to ſpend ſome time in con- 
ſulting the ſcripture on this head; for I would not chuſe 
to rank with thoſe who unſettle two points where they 
fix one. - | 


It may ſuffice, by way of introduction, to ſay, that it 


is the part of bad influence, to obſcure, to confound, to 


break the order, connection, and ſubordination of man's 
natural notions, to decoy him into difloyalty, and then 
leave him expoſed a defenceleſs prey to the neceſſary 
conſequence thereof; or, in two words, to deceive and 
to deſtroy. It is the part of good influence, which ever 
proceeds from the fountain of all goodneſs,” to replace 
and aſcertain man's natural notions, and to furnith him 
with new ones, when deſtitute of any_that can give him 
comfort; or, in ſum, to enlighten and to fave, to reſtore 
man to truth and happineſs. For however ſtrongly ſome 
reaſoners have maintained, that all that is true is alſo 
good, it will require but a ſhort ſurvey of one's own heart 
to convince him, that he never loves truth, nor inclines 
to admit it, when it preſents its dark fide towards his 


own ſelf. . | 


There is a certain great genius or ſpirit often made 
mentian. 
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mention of in ſcripture, whoſe hiſtory is coeval with that 
of man, and whom I would chuſe rather to deſcribe by 
the leading line of his character, than by any of thoſe 
names which have become familiar terms of reproach ; I 
mean, that ſpirit who being 6riginally of the firſt order 
of created beings, fell from his high ſtation, with many 
under his conduct, by forgetting his natural ſtate of de- 
pendence. 5 
It does not appear, that he fell by any ſuch proud diſ- 
poſition as has been generally held odious among man- 
kind, or by acting unſuitably to what wife men in all 
ages have accounted good — and greatneſs of mind. 
Ihe cleareſt account we have of his fall, is given us by 


one who well knew his hiſtory, in theſe notable words, 


John viii. 44. (Ev ry õnᷣ%,t vy LS He ſtood not in the 
truth, I think I need not take time to ſhew, that the 
truth fo largely conteſted in this chapter, was, that the 
man Jeſus was the beloved Son of God, in the ſenſe which 
the Jews accounted blaſphemy. But we may take ſome 
notice of the occaſion on which the mention of this ſpi- 
rit is introduced. | 5 | 
In oppoſition to the truth, and the real freedom in 
the family of God preached 8 with it, the Jews in- 
ſiſted on a peculiar relation to God as his children, by 
their father Abraham. But they did not conſider, that 
even this boaſted privilege was founded in their fleſhly 
relation to Chriſt, that ſeed promiſed to Abraham, who 
is the Son of God. Jeſus gives them to underſtand, that 
while they hated this truth, whatever relation to God 
they gloried in, they could be no otherwiſe in his fami- 
ly, than as Iſhmael the ſervant, the fon of the bond» 
woman, was in Abraham's houſe, who was caſt out for 
perſecuting Iſaac the ſon and heir; and that the true 
freedom in the houſe of God as his children, in diſtine- 
tion from bond-men, comes only by himſelf the true Son 
of God. He ſhews them at large, how vain a thing it 
was to glory in having Abraham for their father, while 
they did not the works of Abraham, who rejoiced to fee 
his day afar off, but the works of another father, who 
ſtood not in the truth, but oppoſed it by all his craft and 
ower. 5 | 
1 It is evident, then, from this paſſage, that the great 
5 „ | _ characteriſtic 
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characteriſtic of this angelic chief, is oppoſition to the ſa- 
cred truth from firſt to laſt, ever "ſince his early apoſtaſy 
from it. And he is the father and prompter of all the 
oppoſers of this truth to the end of the world. For the truth 
oppoſed by him is the ſame that Abraham believed, and 
rejoiced in; the ſame that the Jews diſbelieved, and ha- 
ted; and ſo ſhewed themſelves to be, not the genuine ſons 
of Abraham, but a ſpurious race, more properly to be 
ranked under another father. 
Seeing then this chief is diſtinguiſhed from the angels 
who ſtood, by his not abiding or ſtanding in the truth, we 
are. plainly given to underſtand, that this truth was made 
known to him, and ſome way acknowled ged by him, be- 
fore he fell; {o that he fell by apoſtaſy from it. Yet we 
cannot ſay, that the perſeverance of thoſe who ſtood, was 
owing to any difference or excellency in their nature, but 
to their being choſen of ſovereign grace to be ſervants in 
the kingdom of the Son of God, and eee they are 
called the elect angels. 
Me do not find any occaſion more proper 1 its being 
made known to the angels, that the Son of God was to be 
united to his creatures in man, and become Lord of the 
creation in the human nature, than the formation of man, 
which is introduced with a very peculiar ſolemnity. And 
what may give ſome countenance to this, is, that the 
ſame tenor of expreſſion uſed by the Deity at the m 
of man, is repeated by his inſpired prophet in the 8th 
. pfalm, in deſcribing the univerſal dominion of the Son 
of God, under the title of the Son of man: for this 
pſalm is in the New Teſtament expreſsly applied to Jeſus 
Chriſt. - 
All the an gels are repreſe nted as unanimouſly praiſing 
God, when he began to form the earth, Job xxxvili. 4. 
7. IV here waſt thou when I laid the foundations of the 
earth! hen the morning-ſtars ſang together, and all 
the ſons of God ſhouted for joy. As they were witneſſes 
to the whole progreſs of the divine work in framing the 
world, their attention muſt have been in an eſpecial man- 
ner drawn to the grand concluſion thereof in the making of 
man, which was uſhered in with theſe words, And Cod ſaid, 
Let us make man in our image, after our likeneſs. Here was 
a proper occaſion for their being given to know, 5 
t 
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the divine glory was fully to be manifeſted in the hu- 
man nature, by the Son of God becoming a man. We 
cannot date the intimatior. of this truth to them much 
later, for apoſtaſy from it took place among them before 
co lt ef. 0H 7 Se 68 bY TO 
In illuſtration of what has been ſaid, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that the apoſtles Peter and Jude compare the 
corruption of Chriſtianity by its teachers, to the fall of 
the angels. Jude, moreoyer, calls to mind the apoſtaſy 
of the Iſraelites who fell in the wilderneſs, as a ſimilar 
caſe to both theſe. And deſcribing. the fin of the angels 
who fell, he ſays, they kept not their BEGINNING®, 
but left their nn HABITAT TON Þ. And thus they 
are diſtinguiſhed from the angels who continue ſtanding 
in the truth, worſhipping the Son of man as their Lo 
and miniſtering to his redeemed church ; wherein they. 
are attentive to learn the manifold wiſdom of God, and 
ſo keep their beginning, and their proper habitation. On 
this account theſe laſt are called the holy angels : for, ac- 
cording to the New Teſtament, there is no holineſs but 
what conſiſts in the love of this truth. So Paul fays, 
_ Eph. iv. 24. The new man is created after God, in righ- 
teouſusſi, and holineſs of the truth. On the fame account, 
Matth. xii. 41. the Son of man calls them his angelt. 
And 2 Theſſ. 1. 7. they are called the angels of his power. 
Now, if we inquire what principle influenced the a- 


: | = FS. 
The beginning (xp xv) is a title frequently given to the Son of 
God in the New Teſtament, and may refer to Prov. viii. 22. where 
wiſdom ſays, The Lord poſſeſſed me the beginning his way, before Bis 
works from thence. We find him alſo called God's way by Moſes, 
Exod. xxxiii. 13. te which Jeſus refers, John xiv. 4.6. ſaying, Tam 
the way. When we think of God as purpoling to manifeſt all his 
glory to his creatures, in his Son, and ſo creating and faſhioning all 
things in that view, we may well conſider the Son as }he beginning, 
and as his way to all his any we | : 8 BE 1 N 
+ What was. their native habitation which they left, by departing 
from the truth, we may learn from ſuch — * as me ut. 
xxxiii. 27. The eternal God is thy refuge. Heb. habitation. Pſal. xc. 1. 
Lord, thou haſt been our dwelling-place. Pſal. xci. 1. He that dwelleth 
in the ſecret place of the Moft High, ſhall abide under the ſhadow of the _ 
Almighty, &c. And the a 1 ſpeaking of the love of that 
truth which is the foundation of mutual affection among Chriſtians, 
even that ſame truth from which theſe angels departed, Tays, x John 
iv. 16. He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in Gd... 
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be like the Maſt High *. 


rr e 
poſtaſy of that eminent angel whoſe pernicious way was 
followed by many; the. apoſtle Paul plainly intimates to 


us, that it was owing to his being lifted up with pride, 


I Tim. iii. 6. For he would not have a novice choſen 


to be a biſhop, leſt he ſhould, like him, be lifted up with 


pride, through a conceit of ſuperior knowledge and abi- 
lities, and ſo fall into the ſame condemnation with him. 
And in his epiſtle to Titus he makes this the firſt article 
in the, blameleſs character, which he preſcribes for a bi- 
ſhop, (un ev»), not ſelf-ſufficient ; as well knowing the 
fad conſequences that would enſue in the Chriſtian pro- 
feſfion, through neglect of this warning. | 


i : 


When we obſerve on what foundations the pride of 


_  montals is elevated, we may well allow, that this great 


angel could produce as. forcible. arguments in ſupport of 
his, as any reaſoner ſince ; for the dignity of the angelic 
nature was not liable to thoſe objections which now form 


| at leaſt a heavy contraſt to that of man. When once, 


through high thoughts of his own dignity, his attention 
was drawn aſide from the early intimation of thoſe things 
which the angels who ſtood deſire to look into, and 


which were to be unfolded in the fulneſs of time, or 


when proud diſaffection to it began thus to work in his 
mind, he would be at no loſs to find objections againſt 
it. For he ſoon after gave proofs of his dexterity this 
way, in his undermining and falſifying the revelation 
which God gave to man. | 

The ſhout of triumph over the king of Babylon, who 
was at the head of the idolatrous defection from the true 
God, which is the type of the Antichriſtian apoſtaſy, re- 
corded in Iſaiah, chap. xiv. has, not without reaſon, 
been thought to point at the firſt apoſtate, who has 
therefore been called Lucifer, y 12.— 14. How art 


_ thou fallen from heaven, 9 Lucifer, ſon of the morning — 


For thou haſt ſaid in thine heart, I will aſcend into hen. 
wen, I will exalt my throne abovs the ſtars of Cod. — Twill 
This 


* The following paſſages likewiſe deſcribe bis chief agents or re- 
preſentatives. Dan. vii. 25. He ſpall ſpeak words againſt the Moft 


Hag. Symmachus has it thus, He ſpall ſpeak words as the Mat 
Hl. 2 Theſſ. ii. 4.) Who oppoſeth and exalleth himſelf againſt = 
= legs © 4 ol i ve 
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This angel, finding himſelf a glorious chief, of the 
higheſt order of creatures, and far excelling man, could 
not bear the thought, that the Son of God, condeſcend- 
ing to unite himſelf with the creatures, ſhould not take 
on him the nature of angels, but become a man, having 
lis delights with the ſons of men; and in the human na- 
ture rule over angels, as ſervants to him and his bre- 
thren of mankind. He looked on this as a breach of the 
order of nature, and contrary to the fitneſs of things. 
He could not think, that the likeneſs of God could be ſo 
advantageouſly ſhewn in the earthly or human, as in the 
heavenly and angelic nature, which he confidered as ap- 
proaching by far the neareſt to the divine. So he con- 
cluded, as his reaſoning prompted him, I will be lite the 
Moſl High. Hence, in the New Teſtament he gets the 
name of a liar, and is given out as the author of every 
falſe repreſentation of the Deity. So, in the above-men- 
tioned paſſage, John viii. 44. Jeſus ſpeaks of him thus: 
He abode nit in the truth, becauſe there is no truth in 
him. When he ſpeaketh a lie, he ſpeaketh lex Tov id of 
his ou, his own {ſelfiſh reaſonings: for he 3s a liar, aud 
the father of it. Jeſus ſhews himſelf to be the reverſe of 
this, when he ſays to the Jews, y 42. If Cod were your 
Father, ye would love me + for I proceeded forth, and came 
from Cod; neither came ] of myſelf, but he ſent me. And 
when they charge him as influenced by an apoſtate an- 
gel, he firſt refuſes the charge; then adds, on the con- 
trary, y 49. 50. — But I honour my Father. Aud J 
ſee not mine own glory. We may take this occaſion to 
obſerve, by the way, that the fulleſt view of God was 
given in the loweſt ſtate of dependence, Jeſus humbled to 
the death of the croſs. BOL ESA | 
As to what has been hinted above, we cannot ima- 
gine, that the firſt reafoner againſt revelation came ſhort 
of what has been lately ſuggeſted by ſome Chriſtian 
teachers of note, who, not being ſatisfied that it be- 
came God to be united to human nature, properly ſo 


that is called God, or that is worſbipped ;-ſo that he as God ſitteth in 
the temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is God. Rev. xiii. 6. And 
he opened his mouth in blaſphemy ogainſt God. All theſe forms of ex- 
preſſion are of the ſame import, For, in creatures, to ſpeak and af- 


tect to be as God, is in reality to ſpeak and act againſt the true God, 
| 1 called, 
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called, ſo as to become a man, in all things like unto his 


brethren, fin only excepted, have imagined, for him 
whom they call Jeſus, a ſoul created before the world, 


or rather derived from the Deity, in ſome peculiar man- 


ner, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed for its natural excellency 
from every other creature. | 


— 


On the other hand, the angels who ſtood, reme mber- 
ing the infinite eminency of the Deity above all crea- 
tures, made no account of the difference betwixt the 
angelic and the human nature, ſo as to draw thence the 


lueaſt objection againſt his wiſdom and goodneſs, in chuſing 


the latter to be the centre of union with his creatures. 
They did not think it became them to reaſon from any 
order they obſerved in nature, againſt the declared will 
of the author thereof, So they were far from finding 
fault with the good pleaſure which he purpoſed in himſelf, 
that, in the diſpenſation of the fulneſs of times, he might ga- 


ther together in one all things in Chriſt, both which are in 


heaven, and which are on earth, even in him. The more 
fully evinced, the more clearly aſcertained, they ſaw 
their dependence, they found their happineſs the more 
enlarged, as they ſaw the glory of the divine character 
more fully opened to their view. And the lower their 
ſervice was, the eloſer connection they had with the Son 
of the Higheſt, and the nearer acceſs to his preſence. 


For as the Deity cannot, like creatures, riſe by improve- 
ment, his unparalleled eminence can only be ſeen, by 


obſerving how o he condeſcends. | 
Now, if we turn our eyes to the fruits of the firſt apo» 


ſtaſy, we find the pride by which it began, working by 


deccit and malice, and plainly ſhewing itſelf in falſehood 
and murder. For the leader in this apoſtaſy, envying 
man on account of that truth which he conſidered as 
partial in his favour, and debaſing to himſelf, went a- 
bout to decerve him, and ſorght his death, if by any 


means he might overthrow the truth, the prime object 


of his diſguſt, He knew the law of dependence given 
to man, he knew the penalty annexed in caſe of tranſ- 
greſſion; ſo he ſought to throw man utterly out of fa- 
your with God, and thus diſappoint the divine purpoſe 
concerning him. And the way he took to accompliſh 
his delign, was by blowing up the. pride of man, and 

| c teaching 
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teaching him to reaſon againſt divine revelation, and re- 
nounce his dependence, as he himſelf had done. 555 
He takes his advantage of the woman, informs the 
body of the ſerpent, eats of the imterdicted fruit in her 
preſence; — the mute grovelling animal immediately 
commences a ſpeaker with human voice, yea, a reaſoner 
even about the higheſt matters, the concerns of man 
with God. This much the facred hiſtory plainly im- 
ports, While it ſhews us the woman was influenced no 
leſs by what ſhe ſaw, or the freſh diſcoveries made to her 
eyes, than by what ſhe heard. Having thus, with ſigns 
of great ſatisfaction, eaten of the fruit, and, in all ap- 
pearance, made a clear diſcovery of its natural virtues, 
to communicate both pleaſure and knowledge, by a no- 
table experiment performed in her preſence, he decoyed 
her attention, and drew her in to become a reaſoner on 
natural cauſes and effects, as to the article of her depen- 
dence on God. At making the experiment, he broke 
forth into a queſtion, of no; leſs triumph and defiance 
than a modern reaſoner would ſhew in inventing a new 
argument againſt revelation, Yea, hath Cod ſaid; Te. 
ſhall net eat of every tree of the garden? Is it poſſible, 
that he who animates all nature, and whoſe bounty is 
unlimited to every other creature, hath forbid you, the 
natural ſovereigns of the earth, the uſe of any tree of 
the garden, not to ſay the moſt beneficial” one among 
them, to which, moreover, the meaneſt reptile you ſee 
may have free acceſs, and by virtue thereof raiſe himſelf 
far above his natural condition, even to the higheſt de- 
gree of perfection? — The woman is caught. She 
commences a reaſoner; and by her firſt reply, her pride 
appears to be piqued, We may eat of the fruit of the trees: 
of the garden, our liberty is far from being ſtinted as to- 
the uſe of any one of hem; * but of the fruit of the WE 
5 which: 


We may eat of evcry tree of the garden; but, &c. makiug her repeat 
in her anſwer all the words/on which the queſtion turned. To this 
Thad no regard, when I wrote what is above; for I had not then 
obſerved it. The paraphraſe I have given is, Iapprebend, ſufficient- 
ty coontenanced by our common ”agliſh verſion trem the Hebrew. 
$9 Don as the. wonian's mind became averſe to the notion of arbitra»- 

| T 3. „„ 1 


* The LXX. verſion, Ta gives the anſwer of Eve thus, 
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which is in the mid of the garden, the author of nature, 


knowing what pernicious qualities may be naturally con- 
tained in it better than we, and having a care for © 
our health and ſafety, hath ſaid, Ye Hall not eat of it, : 
neither ſhall ye touch it, leſt ye die. I ® 
Thus have we ſeen ſome Chriſtian writers reaſoni | 
who, not being fatisfied to what purpoſe man ſhould be 
taught abſolute dependence on the declared will of God, 
have thonght it incumbent upon them, to find out ſach 


reaſons for the divine will, as might render the compli- 


ance. of man with the duty required highly rational and 
beneficial to him, even ſuppoſing there were no God to 
command him, or no explicit declaration made of = 
will. Such are all thoſe called Chriſtian Deiſts. 

man was not made to live by bread alone, but by . 


word proceeding out of the mouth of God. He was made 


to be a diſciple to his Creator. 
Jo return: It is evident the woman's attention was 


no drawn off from the ſenſe of her duty and ſubmiſſion, 


to conſider the reaſons of her Creator's conduct towards 
her ; and as her ſenſe of freedom and dignity was now 
inflaned, ſhe behoved to be averſe to the notion of ar- 
bitrary authority, circumſcribing her actions; which a- 
verſion is the proſper ſpring of Atheiſm. This appears, 
by her fappr ef the name he had given to the tree in 
queſtion, 75 he tree of knowledge © Zood and evil. She 


chuſes rather to deſign it by its ſituation in the garden, 
than by the name which ſerved to diſtinguiſh it, as a teſt 


of obedience to her and her huſband; the name which, 
in connection with the threatening, plainly imported, 


that they ſhould live or die, be happy or miſerable, ac- 
cording as they were found to be good or evil on the 


trial. Agreeably to this, we find ſhe loſes the impreſ- 
ſion of the divine chreatening; ; and, inſtead of conſider- 
ing life and death as hinged on the divine word, inti- 


mates an apprehenſion, that death might be cauſed by 


ty law or reſtraint, ſhe woald eaſily find a pretext for entertaining 
e largeſt ſenſe of liberty, from the univerſal expreſſion EVERY 


TREE, uſed firſt in the general unlimited grant of food, before any ® 
mention is made of the planting of the garden, Gen. i. 29. and re- 


peated 1 in the ſpecial grant of the garden which was given along | ; 
| with the prolybition, Gen. ii, 16, K EY 1 2 


virtue 


. 
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virtue of ſome natural quality of the fruit. So, inſtead 
of repeating the words of God, Thou ſhalt ſurely die, ſhe 
uſes another form of expreſſion, Leſt ye die. This ap» 
prehenſion further appears, from her adding to the divine 
prohibition, Te ſhall not eat of it, theſe words, Neither 
ſhall ye touch it . Even as the Jews, neglecting the 
true import of the divine law, and not having a due ſenſe 
of the authority of the Lawgiver, began to dread more 
harm from what touched, affected, or entered into them 
from without, than from the threatened conſequence of 
the iniquitous thoughts of their hearts; or, which is the 
ſame thing, the power of the divine word, vindicating its 
violated authority: and accordingly, turning aſide from 
the great ſcope of the divine precepts, employed their 
chief care and attention in framing and obſerving addi- 
tional lays of their own, to > grar them againſt bodily de- 
filement, and its imagined effects. 

The tempter purſues his advantage, and concludes, it 
was far from being certain, that death would be the 
conſequence of their eating; that there was no neceſſary 
connection betwixt this action and death; Te ſhall not 
farely die. And as he had already ſet the woman's mind 
to Work, to give reaſons why her Creator ſpoke as he did, 
he proceeds to ſupport the concluſion he had now drawn 
by other words of her Creator +, namely, the title of 
. the tree, which ſhe had ſuppreſſed, to which he gives a 
gloſs very ſuitable to his main deſign. You are great- 


This ill-placed, and ill founded dread of the power of nature, is 
the principle and ſpring of all ſuperſtition; and, by taking a fi 

view, both of the caſe of our firſt parents, and that of the Jews, we 
may ſee, that ſuperſtition is very nearly allied to Atheiſm, or that 
the tranſition is readily made from the one to the other. For he 
who, by reaſonings, is led to entertain undue apprehenſions or fears 
of evil from the power of nature, may eaſily be induced, by much 


the like rea ſonings, to entertain undue expectations of happineſs from 


that ſame power, till, at laſt, he be tempted to renounce his depen- 
dence on that God, who is the ſupreme object of fear and of love, 
and to whom all the powers of nature ſtand in perfect ſubordination, 
or with whom no power can juſtly ſtand in the leaſt competition. 

+ Thus he continues to undermine revelation, by oppoling one 
part. of it to another, that he may make the whole doubtful, ſo as to 


© become the ſubject of free debate, and to have no fixed ſenſe be» 


yond what may be ſuggeſted from he courſe of nature, that ſo men 
may determine themſelves as if there were no revelation. | 


2 
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« ly miſtaken, if you imagine God diſtinguiſhed this 
c tree, as knowing any pernicious qualities to be in it: 
« For God doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, ye 
ce ſhall be as God, knowing good and evil. Ye ſhall be 
« endowed with the moſt enlarged ſentiments, and be- 
« come highly enlightened reaſoners, having ſuch a. 
ce thorough inſight into the nature of things, as ſhall en- 
« able yon, on all occaſions, clearly to perceive what 
ce is fit, and what is unfit, and to meaſure exactly the juſt 
ce proportions of good and evil, in every thing or action. 
« So that, having no more occaſion to be overawed 
ce or controlled in your actions, by unaccountable fears 
« ſuggeſted by your conſciences, or yet ariſing from any 
voice or poſitive precept whatſoever, ye ſhall clearly 
« underſtand how God onght to deal with you, what in 
reaſon it becomes him to expect from you, and how 
he ought to treat you, as to happineſs or miſery. Nea, 
4 ye ſhall become fully qualified to conduct yourſelves 
in all reſpects as to virtue and happineſs, even ſuppo- 
4 ſing there were no God to command yon, or take cog- 
„ mifance of your actions. | | 
% You have therefore no occaſion to be afraid of any 
c“ words you have heard mentioning death, as the con- 
c ſequence of your eating this fruit: for if any change 
c“ of your condition was inſinuated by them, you have 
« no reaſon to conclude, that it muſt be a tranſition to 
% miſery; on the contrary, from the experiment now 
made before you, ye have the moſt rational ground 
to preſume,. that in the day ye eat thereof, your na- 
& tural condition ſhall be changed greatly. to the bet- 
«ter ©... | | 2 SE, 
Now, if we obſerve. how Moſes collects the motives 
which influenced the woman's compliance, we will find 
an Ulluſtration of the means uſed to deceive her. And 
when the woman ſaw that. the tree was good for food, and 
1 | OE that 


lt might have been added to the paraphraſe given above, And 
&. even ſuppoſing that by death ſhould be meant the diſſolution of 
your bodies, it does by no means follow, that you will thereby be- 
« come miſerable; but the contrary: for ſo ſoon as your intellectual 
4 faculties are diſengeged from the tenements cf clay, with which 
they are at preſent 1incumbered, they will be then much more at 
N | « liberty, 
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that it was pleaſant to the eyes, and a tree to be deſired to 
make one wiſe, ſhe took of the fruit thereof, and did eat. 
| Moſes, relating the planting of the garden, ſays, chap. 
ll. 9. Aud out of the ground made the Lord Cod to grow e- 
very tree that is pleaſant to the ſight, and good 2 food. 
The woman then ſaw, by what the ſerpent ſnewed her, 
in laying open the fruit of this tree, and eating it before 
her, that it was within, as well as without, no way in- 
ferior to that of the reſt of the trees of the garden, be- 
ing no leſs pleaſant to the ſight, and good for food, than 
any of them. Thus was removed all ground for any ſu- 
ſpicion ſuggeſted by her reaſoning, that the uſe of it 
might be forbidden her on account of ſome bad quality; 
contained in it. She ſaw, moreover, by the deceitful 
experiment made in her preſence, that it excelled the 
reſt of the trees, in this reſpect, that it was deſirable to 
make one wiſe; and concluding it highly probable, that 
on this account it got the name of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, ſuitably to the new gloſs given it by the 
ſerpent, which appeared no leſs plauſible and ingenious 
than it was agrecable to her pride ; ſhe 3 yield- 
ed to the temptation, ate of the fruit with pleaſure, and 
recommended it to her huſband; who alſo complied, be- 
ing prevailed upon by the additional motive of his affec- 
tion to her. | Ok rea pgs 
Here we may take a ſhort view of the corruption of 
human nature, at the fountain whence it flowed. It is 
no new obſervation, nor diſagreeable to daily experience, 
that, according to the character which men conceive of 
God, fo they ſtudy to form their own. Here we may 
_ conſider man's original impreſſion, or knowledge of the 
Deity, as corrupted in a threefold view. For, I. 
When man gave ear to the tempter, repreſenting God 
as ſpeaking deceitſully to him, then deceir took place in 
his heart. The tempter, by artful words and actions, 


« liberty, to penetrate beyond the preſent vail of appearances, into 
1 the moſt ſecret receſſes of nature, and diſcern its moſt internal qua- 
&« lities And thus ye ſhall at laſt attain the full maturity of your 
te nature; for nature delights in progreſs.” If all theſe preſumptions 
were not then hinted or inſinuated by the firſt reaſoner againſt reve- 
lation, we may freely ſay, that they have been ſufficiently inſiſted 
upon ſince, by his diſciples and children. 5 : 
„„ | | pointed 


— 
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pointed forth the divine words as deceitful ambiguous, 
and capable of another ſenſe, than, at firſt hearing, 


they plainly imported to the conſcience of man. By 


perverting the word of God, he changed it into a lie. 


And the mind of man being hereby tainted, loſt the 


principle of truth, by calling in queſtion the divine ve- 
racity. Thus man became deceitful, in conceiving of 
God as dealing deceitfully with him. And the deceit 
of his heart has ever ſince continued to be more eſpecial- 
ly ſublil, as to the matter of his dependence on God. 


2. The tempter having repreſented God, as with- J 


holding from man ſomething he knew would be more 
beneficial to him, than any thing he had beſtowed up- 
on him, the mind of man became evil and malignant, 
by giving place to refleCtions _—_ the divine good- 


. neſs. And ever ſince, the diſaffection of his heart has 
been more eſpecially pointed againſt every manifeſtation 


of the divine goodneſs, that ſerved to evince and aſcer- 
tain his real condition with reſpect to his Creator. 3. 
It muſt be adverted to, that the tempter preſents to 
man nature aſide from God. He leads his thoughts a- 


fide from the impreſſion of power conveyed by the di- 


vine word, to attend to the power of nature in the for- 
bidden tree; and, by ſtimulating his natural ſenſe of 
freedom, as being a creature made for dominion, he 
perſuades him, that, by a proper exercite thereof, he 
might avail himſelf of the powers of nature, to advance 
to the higheſt degree of perfection; and fo have no rea- 
fon to ſtand in awe of any ſuperior, as having no more 
occaſion to depend on him for wiſdom, or conſequently 


for happineſs. Thus atheiſtical pride took place in the 


heart of man, and he came ſhort of the glory of God, 
by {eeking his own, independently of him. Here is the 
origin of all idolatry, and here is the true ſource of the 
Atheiſm of the philoſophers, who acknowledge no God 
but nature. | | 


Thus the firſt apoſtate drew his own image on man, 


who now became like him in deceit, enmity, and pride, 


as much as he could be without the knowledge of that 
truth from which his tempter had apoſtatized. *And thus 


man became very fit to reſiſt and oppoſe that truth when 
it mould be revealed to him. | | 
5 Thus 


— 
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Thus he who ſtood not in the truth, ſonght to over- 
throw it, by deviſing the ruin of man. But however 
averſe he was to the thought, that the image of God 
ſhould be ſhewn in man; yet as he knew not the fulneſs 
of the divine character that was to be manifeſted, ſo 
neither did he know the means by which the manifeſta- 
tion or image of it was to be drawn forth, and ariſe to 
view. In the height of his crafty diſaffection, he ſer- 
ved only as a tool to promote the grand deſign he 
thought to thwart. His oppoſition to the truth made 
way for the revelation of it among depraved mankind to 
his own. condemnation, even as all his attempts 'againſt 
it ſince that time have {till ſerved to make it ſhine the 
clear. oi 47 e 
It was the intention of the Deity to expreſs his image 
fully in man- While man remained upright, the ma- 
jeſty of God, as the creator and urholder of the uni- 
verſe, was fitly expreſſed in his ſubmiſſion to the law of 
dependence delive; ed to him by the divine voice. But 
_ that the fulneſs of God might be made manifeſt, it was 
neceſſary that man ſhould depend on him for more than 
was yet to be ſeen in the univerſe. Till ſin and miſe 
took place among mankind, as there was no room 2 
God's oppoſition to ſin to appear among them, ſo nei- 
ther could his boundleſs mercy and all. ſufficiency to ſave 
be manifeſted. And as there was no room for ſhewing 
ſpotleſs virtue, or unreſerved ſubmiſſion to the divine 
will, tried in the greateſt extremity of diſtreſs; ſo nei- 
ther could the greatneſs of the divine delight in ſuch 
virtue be diſplayed; nor yet his wiſdom and power in 
bringing the greateſt good out of the greateſt evil. And 
it muſt be added, that unleſs human nature had been 
dignified, in being aſſumed by a divine perſon, there had 
not been room enough for diſplaying among mankind 
theſe divine perfections in their proper or infinite extent. 
But, not to open too many views at once, it may ſuffice 
to ſay, | ” W 
| 5 God was now to appear, not only as the avenger 
of ſin, but alſo as the deliverer from ſin and miſery, it 
Was his deſign, that all the objects of his favour among 
mankind ſhould depend on him for a righteouſneſs of his 
providing, even as the firſt man was taught to depend 
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on him for his earthly life, and all its enjoyments. In 
the free gift of righteouſneſs, all the divine perfections 
are readily brought to view. And the apoſtle Peter, 
ſumming up at once the glory of the reſtored creation, 
ſays, —— wherein dwelleth righteouſneſs. 1 45 
In the firſt intimation of the ſaving truth to fallen 
man, is hinted a diſtinction of mankind into two claſſes, 
under the deſignations of the /zed of the woman, and the 
ſeed of the ſerpent ; and this hint is ſufficiently illuſtrated 
to us in other places of ſcripture. Thence it appears, 
chat in the former claſs are comprehended all with whom 
the Son of God took part in fleſh and blood, and who, 
partaking of his Spirit, are joined to him as members 
of one body to the head; ſo, according to the apoſto- 
lic ſtyle, make in him one neu man. And of every 
member of this body it may be ſaid, He that is joined to 
the Lord, is one ſpirit. This account of the ſeed of the 
woman is ſupported by the like account given by the 
apoſtle Paul of the /zed of Abraham, Gal. iv. The Spi- 
rit by which this one body is animated, is diſtinguiſhed - 
from every other, under the titles of the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of Cod, and the Spirit of the Truth and ac- 
cording to the ſcripture, this Spirit is God. In the lat- 
ter claſs are comprehended all who have the ſame temper 
of mind which began in the firſt oppoſer of the truth, who 
borrows his name from the ſerpent, which he made uſe 
of in deceiving man. The ſcripture declares all ſuch to 
be under his influence, and to be conducted by him, in 
their oppoſition to the truth; ſo he is called the ſpirit that 
now worketh in the children (artibeiac) of unbelief or diſobe- 
dience. And the union of all who are influenced by 
him, is to be ſeen in nothing elſe but their enmity to the 
faving truth. | =: EH 
This ſpirit obtains in ſcripture various deſignations, 
deſcribing the nature and extent of his influence. He 
is called the prince and the god of this world, alſo the ſpi- 
ri of the world, and the ſpirit of error; he and his aſſo- 
ciates are called the rulers of the darkneſs of this world ; 
and his dominion is called the power of darkneſs, in op- 
poſition to the light of the divine glory which ſhines in 
the trath. So all who are reſcued from his power by 
the evidence of the truth, are ſaid to be —_— = 
4 0 C15 
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darkneſs to light. He is, moreever, deſigned by two 
Hebrew names, ſignifying the advenſary and the deſtroyer ; ; 


and by two Greek ones, ſignifying the accuſer or calum- 
 ziator, and the evil or wicked one; all pointing forth the 


oppoſition conducted by him in the world to the divine 


goodneſs manifeſted in the truth, and to all thoſe in whom 
the truth takes place. So we find the apoſtle John ranks 
all mankind under two heads. For, ſpeaking of him. 
ſelf, and all who held the ſame truth wich him, he ſays, 
We know. that me are of Cod, and the whe world 6 78 
Fromm Kerr) lieth in the wicked one. 


Ir, caſting o our eye on the whole hiſtory of this Grit. 
and conſidering the nature of his agency, and the va- 
rious names given him, we ſhould incline to 1 
him by one capital deſignation, methinks, with great 
_ propriety, we might call him the /pirit of ſelfedependence: 
which is only ſhortening the ſtyle uſed in deſcribing his 
emblem in the watery — bf He beholdeth all high things; 
be is a king over all the children of pride * and corre- 
ſponds with the forecited deſcription given of him by 
Paul, namely, the ſpirit that now worketh in the children 
of infidelity or diſloyalty. 1 
© Here I willingly adopt the words quoted at the foot 
of the 156th 155 of vol. I. of. Meditations, &c. from a 
treatiſe, called, Chriſtianity the great ornamert of human 
life. —— Now, this' elf dependence may be ranked a- 
% mong the 710 dangerous of the infernal politics, be- 
e cauſe the fatal poiſon lies deep, and too often undiſ- 
& cerned.” 
Self-dependence bein - the leading principle with the 
prime enemy of the truth, and the true ſpring of all his 
oppoſition to it, the, way he multiplies his offspring is, 
by propagating his own leading ſentiment; and where- 
ever that ſentiment appears, there his power is manifeſt; 
even as where- ever the ſacred truth is believed, there 
acts the Spirit of the truth, whoſe agency is inſeparable. 
from it: and where- ever the faich of it ſhews itſelf 
working by love, there the power of that Holy Spirit is 
— 12 wa And, in general, it may be ſaid of * 


; ba M0 Compare Job ali 34. with Il xvii 15 * 
n 1 Hep doctrine 
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doctrine about the concerns of man with God, hat a 
certain ſpirit or temper of mind goes along with it; ſo 
the ſcripture, awakening the attention of "Chriſtians to 
the examination of doctrines, uſes this form of expreſ- 
| ſion, Beloved, believe not every ſpirit ; but try the ſpirits, 
whether they are of Cod. „„ 33 
Here it muſt be remembered, that ſince human na- 
ture was corrupted at the fountain, by the parents of 
mankind throwing off their dependence, their poſterity 
derive from them only nature corrupted, or affect 
with the bias originally received from the adverſary, who 
has therefore ſtill more ready acceſs to them than he had 
to the firſt pair. He has no occaſion to renew the taſk 
of diſaffecting loyal ſubjects from their ſovereign, but on- 
ly to cheriſh and ſtrengthen the roots of that diſaffection 
which he planted in human natare at the firſt; unleſs we 
turn our eyes to thoſe in whoſe minds the Spirit of the 
truth hath (grafted a new principle of loyalty. There in- 
_ deed he labours with all his might, but in vain, to over- 
throw it ; though he is fncvrfafal againſt many who, by 
their profeſſion, ſeem to have it EZ 
All mankind, then, are naturally influenced and con- 


ducded by the ſpirit of felf-dependence, not excepting = 


thoſe who are choſen to be heirs of ſalvation. - For 
when . theſe laſt are brought to the knowledge of the 
truth, they are ſaid to be turned from the power of the ad- 
ver ſary tinto Cod. Hence is that oppoſition ſtated be- 
wirt God and the world, and fo often inſiſted on in 
the New Teſtament. Hence we learn the difference 
betwixt the faſte of men and that of God. When Pe- 
ter ſhewed a temper of mind averſe to the humiliation 
of Jeſus unto death, whence the brighteſt diſcovery of 
the divine glory was to ariſe, Jeſus rebuked him, as in- 
fluenced by the adverſary :. For 5 he) thou ſavoureſt 
not the things that be of God, but thoſe that be of men. If 
Peter received ſuch a rebuke after he had been bleſſed 
by his Lord, and his faith approved as proceeding from 
divine teaching, we may ſurely with all freedom aſcribe 
to its proper ſource every ſentiment oppoſing the Spirit 
of the truth, though uttered by men of the greateſt re- 
putation for piety. The firſt Chriſtians were: fo well 
inſtructed as to the oppoſition betwixt God and. 11 
n | World, 
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world, that it was conſidered as a firſt princi le among; 
them. And it was thought enough to cool their minds 
to all that is coveted and: admired in the latter, to remind 
them of that oppoſiion, by telling chem, 1 nat, of the 
Father, bat is 0 the world, W | 
Dor are we to imagine, that by the world, in this op- 
poſition, , is chiefly to be underſtood the more infamous 
part of it, whole practices were always condemned by what 
is called the public, in every nation. No; the fact ſtands: 
quite otherwiſe : for Jeſus Chriſt, and his apoſtles always 
met with the, warmeſt oppoſition, from even the moſt 
reputable and vencrable part of the public; and if they 
were ſometimes inſulted by ſeud fellows of the baſer fart, | 
we find it was at the inſtigation of the devout ; for 
men of very different characters are calily united in "heir 
oppoſition. to the truth; and as it fared with Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, fo will it always fare with their 
doctrine to the end of the world, when it is maintained 
in its ancient ſunplicity. On this occaſion we may lays 
that any writer in behalf of the ancient el would 
act a very abſurd part, in appealing to the public for 
| their approbation. If he would appeal io any of his fel- 
low-creatures, it muſt be to the conſeiences of thoſe who 
know and love the truth, and that too with a reſerve 
of recourſe to the deciſion of the apoſtles, by whoſe wri- 


tings it muſt be tried how far any man I ang loves 
the truth, 


"Tu E e n we Ed been Ps a of, 9 appear- 
ed more or leſs in every age of the world, from the firft 
to the preſent, agreeably to the early intimation given 
of it in the addreſs of the Deity to the ſerpent in be 
preſence of the woman; I will put enmity betueen thy 
feed and her ſeed. In the ſame view we muſt underſtand 
_ theſe words of Jeſus, Jam come to ſet fire on the earth, and 
what pill I if it be already hindled * Suppoſe ye that 7 an 
come to give peace on earth 2 I tell you, nay, but rather di. 
viſion. Fon from henceforth there hall be froe in ont houſe 
divided, three againſt to, and two againſt three.— I am 
come to [et a man at variance againſt-his father, and the 
daughter againſt her mother: and a man's foes ſhall be they 
7 8 his own houſehold. The bright diſcoyery of the divine 
s U 2 goodneſs 
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goodneſs made by Jeſus Chriſt, awakened the ſpirit of 
oppoſition, to ſhew itſelf more clearly, and burn with 
a more violent flame, than ever it had done before. In 
che foregoing apes, as we find all along traces of the 
truth, ſo do we alſo of the oppoſition; and no leſs is 
intimated in theſe wor ds 'of Jens; „Aud what will I if t 
pe already kindled? © 
The ſcripture aſſures us, it was by the influence of the | 
prime oppoſer of the truth, that the firſt ſon of Adam 
flew his younger brother, a believer and lover of it. 
From the hiſtory of Seth, contraſted with that of Cain 
and his family ; from the life add prophecy of Enoch; 
and the ſtate of mankind in the'days of Noah, a preacher E 
_ of righteouſneſs, we learn how the oppoſition ſhewed it- 
ſelf until the flood. From what happened in the family 
olf Noah after the flood; from the building of the tower ſ 
in che plain of Shinar, and the progreſs of idolatry When 1 
Abraham was called; from the hiſtory of that and the N 
following patriarchs, and even from what happened in 
their own families; and, laſtly, from the oppreſſion ſuf- 
fered by their deſcendents in Egypt, we ſee how the 
oppoſition appeared until the erection of the kingdom 
of Iſrael; Henceforward till the coming of Chriſt, we 
have a twofold view of the oppoſition, as it ſhewed it- 
ſelf not only in the hatred of the neighbouring nations 
to that kingdom, but alſo among the peculiar peoylo 
themſelves. 
The ſcripture takes expreſs notice of the agenc 00 
the adverſary againſt the choſen people, of whom C 
Was to come, both before and after the Babylon iſn capti- 
vity. . Moreover, if we think of the various forts of 
idolatry „through attachment to which the neighbour- 
ing nations hated the worſhippers of the one true God, 
and by which many of the Hrachtes themſelves were 
corrupted; we find the ſcriptures affirming, that all the 
worſhip paid to idols, or ſtrange gods under whatever 
names, is at bottom paid to the chief apoſtate and his 
aſſociates. We find alfo, that amidſt the peculiar peo- 
ple was maintained all along a diſaffection to the pro- 
phetic word, which teſtified among them beforchand 
the ſaflerings of Chriſt, and the glory that ſhould fol- 
low. | And ts difafleRtion held pace N their neee 5 


* 
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=” 5 the divine law. Wich this Stephen boldly charges 
them in their preſence, when he concludes his ſummary 


view of their hiſtory i in theſe words: Ye fliff-necked and 


uncircumciſed in heart and ear, ye do always reſiſt the 
Holy Ghoſt : as your. fathers did, ſo doe. 'Which of the 
prophets have not your fathers: perſecuted and they have 


Alain them which ſhewed before of the coming of the juſt 


One, of whom ye have now been the betrayers and murderers a 


who have received the Jaw _ 5 9 7 e and | 


n not kept 4. 


e . eb 


conducted when the Son of God himſelf appeared in the 
world, who could with great-propricty ſay, I AM TRE 
TRUTH. Now the controverſy was puſhed to the utter 
moſt, and brought to a final deciſion. ' Now the cha- 


raters on both ſides are clearly marked, and it is fully 


made manifeſt what is and what is not of God. But as 
We took ſome view of this ſubject in the foregoing ler- 
ter, our reflections now may be the more general. 
Alter the voice from heaven directed to Jeſus at his 
baptiſm had ſolemnly declared who he was, he is con- 
ducted by the Spirit of the truth into the wilderneſs, 
there to be expoſed in the moſt deſtitate eircumſtances 
to the aſſaults of the adverſary in perſon, for the trial 


of his faith, that ſo, learning by experience the full cha- 
racter and abilities of his rival, he might be prepa- 


red to withſtand the various oppoſition he was aſter- 
3 to meet with from all ſorts of en; under his in- 
ee 

The adverſary having craftily rake occaſion from 
the neceſſitous — th of Jeſus, to tempt him to 
call in queſtion the truth he had heard from heaven, by 
putting it to the proof for his preſent relief, next pre- 
ſents himſelf to him in the height of his grandeur, as as 

the god of this world, ſhewing him all the Kingdoms 
and the glory thereof, as Who ſhould ſay, I uu ve like 
the Moſt High ; and offering all to him, on condition of 
receiving homage from him for the ſame. With theſe 
two attempts he joins a third, in ſhewing his power to 
deſtroy, by forcibly carrying away Jeſus to a place of 
ſuch danger, as ſeemed r room for 3 


— 
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Was far worſe, of letting go the trath. > + 


craft, his haughtineſs and malice, ſeconded by his great 


power, could furniſh him with. But he was'utterly foil- 


ed in his enterpriſe, finding no part in him where he 
could make the leaſt impreſſion. And the whole temp- 
tation iſſued in a notable confirmation of the truth he 


| ſought to undermine : for Jeſus obtained a new proof 


of his being the Son of God, and having pleaſed him on 
this trial of his faith, in the miraculous preſervation of 
his life by the miniſtry of angels ſent from his Father. 
And thus he received a pledge beforehand of his reſur- 
rection from that death, wherein all his ſafferings were 
to iſſue. Here then we have a ſhort plan of the follow- 


ing hiſtory of Jeſus, repreſented to us in a private ſcene 


at his entrance on his public miniſtry. 


* 


Here alſo we have a ſummary view of all the motives 
by Which che adyerſary works upon the minds of men, 


to hinder them from admitting, or to cauſe them for- 
ſake the truth, which may be diſtinguiſhed under three 


heads. He tempts them, (I.) by conſiderations touching 


the neceſſary ſupplies of Hfe; (2.) by the fitteſt allure- 
ments for inflaming their pride, and gratifying all their 


paſſions; and (3.) by the fear of temporal calamities, and 
death, the iſſue of them all. The great corruption of 
Chriſtianity, which by his agency took place after the 


how ſucceſsful he has been in urging theſe motives. 
Hence we ſee how Jeſus honoured his Father, by a 
ſteady attachment to his word, and ſubmiſſion” to his 
will, and that in circumſtances very different from thoſe 
wherein the firſt man was placed. Jeſus, in the moſt 
{traitened condition, held fait the grand point which the 
firſt man let go in the height of proſperity, Man ſhall not 
live by bread alone, but by every word which proceedeth out 
4 the mouth of Cod. All appearances concurred with the 
divine word, to aſſure the firſt pair, that they were the 
favourites of God: yet they let go the word which im- 
ported, that they held all their happineſs of him, by gi- 


ving ear to a falſe interpreter of it. Jeſus held faſt the 


divine word, declaring him to be the —— 
i op rn. God, 


but that of being ſlain, by falling headlon g or, which 
„Thus he attacked Jeſus with all the addreſs that his 
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God, when all appearances were ſtrong againſt it. 
ſarrbunded wich abundance, and ſecure from fear pd 
ved diſloyal for one morſel of meat. He, deſtitute of the 
neceſſaries of life, continued faithful and ſubmiſſive; nor 
could his conſtancy be ſhaken by the moſt imminent 
danger. They, enjoying large dominion, at the rate 
of acknowledging no ſuperior but their Creator, were 
tempted, with imaginary proſpects of being greater, to 
grudge at the teſt of their ſubmiſſion to him, as an uns 
reaſonable” reſtraint of their liberty. But he could by no 

means be prevalled upon to entertain a thought of ex- 
changing the — low and ſtraitened condition 
whihein Pls Father hid placed him, for all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them, at the rate of re- 
ceiving. them from the hand of another, or paying on 
leaſt homage to him who made the offer. 

On this occaſion, we may well ſay, how greatly v Was 
the religion of Jeſus corrupted, when its teachers, with 


the multitudes following them, accepted of this very of- 


fer, with the condition annexed ; when the Chriſtian na- 
tions bowed” before the throne of ſpiritual you , erected 
above the kingdoms of this world, and diſed with 
all the glory of them, worſhipping the dragon, which 
gave his power thereto. For thereto, we are told, he 


gave his power, and his ſeat, and great authority; ſo made 
good toi thoſe who accepted the condition, the offer 


which he had in vain propoſed to Jelins) This worſhip Is 
fo univerſal, that in the paſſage I have been referring to, 


it is ſaid to be paid hy all whoſe names are not written in 


the ain Lamb's book of life from the foundation of the 
world . Againſt this worthip, in the following chapter, 
is denounced an awful threatening, which ought to be 
attentively conſidered by all who promote reverence for 
ſecular'eſtabliſhments of religion, Rev. xiv. 9.— 12. The 
expreſſion is indecd ſomewhat figurative, yet it is eaſy to 
ſee, chat the meaning is very dreadful. © And to remove 


all nnn of obſcurity, or agony for ee che 


8 Thus the apoſile's roads; i in WER xi. 8 0801 to be read and 
underſtood. . For i ir would require great ſtraining, in, criticiſm, 
ſhew us how the Lamb could be ſaid to be ſlain om the foundation 
of the world; and, beſides, luck criticiſin would ſut with the lim 


ity of the a ſtyle. 
Lond — „ 


1 Jeſeribes, eee 


ha character of thoſe who IE nd * bg e 
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Maieſty, is by his yoice in 2 — Lec This! is — in 
ſiſted on throughout the ſcriptures, and particularly in the 
book of Pſalms, in Iſajah, and the four Evangeliſts. 
And Longinus, though no believer of che ſcriptures, yet 
quotes Moſes fon an inſtance of - the ſublime, where he 


imroduces the Dœity thus, Aud God lad, L there be 


light, and there was ligbt. 
That divine perſon who is called the Son of God, acts 
as the fpeaker of the words of God, expreſſing the mind 


of the Father unto his creatures ; ſo his name, by way 
of diſtinction, is {aid to be TRE Won or Gop. The 
apoſtle John, in che beginning of bis is goſpel ſpeaks of 


his agency in the making 1 che world, under the title 


of che Wokp, Who in the beginning was with God, and 


. was God; plainly pointing to his part in the threefold a- 
gency of the Deity, in that Work, as deſeribed by Mo- 


that it was good. Where the Father is repreſented, as 
approving, or beholding with delight what was — 
according to hat was ipoken. . Agreeably to this, we 
find the: ſame perſon who is called the Word, under the 
title of Wiſdom, ſaying, Iwas daily his delight, Prov. viii. 
30. plainly referring to the ſcycral days wherein the 
world was made. The words immediately f. 


are,-- Rejoicing always before him, rejoicing in the habi- 


table part of his earth, and my delights were with the ſorts of 


. While he was fpeaking the World into order, he 
had always in view the great purpoſe of thewing his de- 
ub in the cloſeſt connection * che lens . men, K 


les. And Cod ſaid.— And Cod Dar, Aud God ſaw 
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the revelation of the divine mercy. Thus we have a 


noble account given for the ſolemnity with which the 


agency of the Deity is repreſented, in the work of each 
E AT To 9 AACR RF 


When che Word was made fleſh, and dwelt among 
men, John the Baptiſt ſpoke of him thus, John iii. 34. 
He whom God hath ſent, ſpeaketh the words of Cod, for 
God giveth not the Spirit by meaſure unto him. In the 
voice which came from the excellent glory, we not only 
have a repreſentation of the communication of the Fa- 


' ther's mind to Jeſus, but we alſo ſee him confirmed, and 


authoriſed, as the ſpeaker of the Father's-mind ; for the 
voice cloſes with theſe words, Hear ye him. In Jeſus, 


we not only behold the divine will honoured, by the moſt 
perfect ſubmiſſion to it, under the greateſt trials, but we 


alſo find the authority thereof exerciſed in the moſt ma- 


jeſtic manner; for while he learned obedience by the 
things which he ſuffered, he, at the fame time, ſpoke 
with that authority and power which is peculiar to the 


divine Majeſty, He pale, and it was; commanded, and 
it ſtood ; healing thoſe who were otherwiſe incurable ; 
turning the ſtorm into a calm; raiſing the dead; and 
changing the hearts of men by a word of his mouth. 
And hereby he gave a ſure pledge of the veracity. and 
power of that ſaying, whoſe effect is yet to come, Heaven 
and earth ſhall paſs away, but my words ſhall mot paſs 
away ; and of that other, Behold, I make all things new; 
The firſt view we have of the majeſty of the divine 
word, is in commanding the light to ſhine out of dark» 
neſs; in piving birth to, and eſtabliſhing the courſe. of 
nature. Man was laſt formed, and he was made for 
hearing the voice of God. He was ſo made, that his 
life was incomplete till he heard that voice: incomplete 
we may ſay, for want of a better ſimilitude, like a dial 
before the ſun has ſhined upon it. He was fitted, as the 
wax to the ſeal, for receiving the impreſſion of the divine 


word. He was erected, as a living conſcious monument, 
to bear for an inſcription, By whom, and how, the world 


was made, or that the world was framed by the word of 
God. His conſcience was framed to be a ſtanding recep- 
tacle for the power and majeſty of that voice, by which 
all things were made, and by which they are _— : 
| | 8 8 
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I The adverſary, who himſelf fell by Ggakecten to the 
wrath, made known to him by the divine voice, 
judging it unſuitable to the order of nature, paved 

man, upon the word ſpoken to him by God, and not on 

what: he naturally knew without revelation. . Man had 

a natural knowledge of God by the things that are 


made, and a ſenſe of right and wrong in his conſcience, 


without revelation. But his life was not framed to de- 
pend wholly thereupon ; nor was. it principally hinged 
upon his conduct, regulated by his own reaſoning, while 
his reaſoning faculty was yet uncorrupted. It depended 
on a word ſpoken to him by his Creator. It was the bu- 


| ſinefs of the adverſary, then, to work upon his ſenſe and 


natural knowledge; and to turn his reaſoning . againſt 
the revelation on which he knew his life depended, even 


as he afterward ſought, though in vain, to do with Jeſus, : 


"Pl E adverſary carries on the whole oppoſition to the 


glory of God, and the happineſs of men, in order to do 


the more effectually, \ in an indirect Tanner. For he 
oppoſes both theſe, under the pretence of main 


— 


taining 
and promoting chem. Even as the worſhip he ſceks for 


himſelf among men, is alſo indirect: for it would be 
fooliſh to fuppoſe, that he ſhould ſeek to be worſhipped 


under any of thoſe difhonourable titles given him from 


the other {ide of the oppoſition, or under the character 
drawn for him by the 8 Spirit of the truth. Yct he is 


really worſhipped, where-ever his eee corrupting 


revelation are received and admired. - 

As he is well acquainted with human nature, he makes 
his addreſs chiefly to that diſpoſition, or fitneſs, where- 
with man was originally framed for hearing God. And 
he acts as the pretended image of God, or the pretended 


ſpeaker, and interpreter of his mind. As he is not ac- 


quainted- with the will of God, ſo knows not how to op- 
Poſe it, till it be revealed; and as he always finds the 


greateſt advantage againſt men, in practiſing upon ſome 
divine revelation already made to them; ſo he proceeds, 


following the track and progreſs of revelation, imitating 


and couterfeiting, or df guſng parenting and 9758 
ang it to his own purpoſe. ; ; 


dence as human nature now is, its original fimeſs 
or 
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or difpoſition for receiving revelation, is yet to be ſeen 
in the great corruption of that diſpoſition. The mmivers | 
{al propenſity of mankind, in all apes, and in all nations, 
eagerly to imbibe, and "tenaciouſly to retain, ſome pre- 
tended reyelation, has been taken notice of by writers 
on all ſides, and variouſly reaſoned upon: the fact, how 
ever, is acknowledged by all. Yea thoſe who | y 
renounce all kinds of revelation, (ſolacing themſelves, 
mean while, with fond * 48 il ſupported as 
any kind of it), do yet freely own, that it is with the 
greateſt difficulty that even the wileſt of men can dif- 
intangle themſelves from religious prejudices. And we 
| „ ſee, that the moſt profligate felons, when they come 
ew any remorſe at the-near approach of death, ge- 
nan expreſs, at leaſt, as great concern for their having | 
neglected, or profaned, the ere rites of their e 
as for any other erime. 

The adverſary, then, finds his greateſt advantage and 
ſncceſs among mankind, by acting as che director of their 
conſciences, or their Jeader in religion. He has che 
firmeft hold of them, when he has them fubje& to him 
in their devotion. And thus he has ſo great influence : 
over men, that no leſs than the power which attended 
the command to the light to ſhine 'out of darkneſs, and 
the command to Lazarus to come forth from his grave, 
even the ſame power Which attended the apoſtolic teſti- 
mony from the beginning, and is inſeparable from it to 


tte end of the world, can awaken, or rather create at- 


_ tention in them to take. in the knowledge + of che true 
| God. 
Not to ſtay mn conkidering particularly how revelation 
was corrupted and counterfeited in its progreſs from. the 
fallof man, in the patriarchal families, and in the kingdom 
of Iſrael, till the public miniſtry of Jeſus Chriſt, by the 
exhibition of falſe deities, ſacrifices, oracles, prieſts, pro- 
phets, ſanctuaries, and ſymbols; we may nom take ſome 
5 notice of the n ition made to Jeſus, Which i 
ned in his death. 


Taz kingdom of che Hebrews being, vegas REY 
ing, a theocfacy, it was the ſame thing there to be a 


de vu man and to 3 a loyal * Their 1 
eir 


4. 
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| their government, and forms of worſhip, were preſcri- 
bed by 14 Deity, who took cogniſance of the beha- 
viour of the frulers, and of the Whole nation, and fo ſu- 
perintended the execution of his own laws. Their hi- 
ſtory abounds with various manifeſt interpoſitions of the 
Deity. And though theſe were not ſo remarkable and 
frequent after the captivity as before, yet the theocracy 
ſtill ſubſiſted till the deſtruction of Jeruſalem; which, ta- 
king place by virtue of the divine word on account of 
- their impiety or diſſoyalty, ſhewed at once, in a moſt ſig- 
nal manner, that God had been their King, and that they 
were now abandoned by him. 

..- This people, among whom the ower of the divine 
word. was ſo remarkably manifeſt, ſerved as a ſtanding 
memorial in the earth of that power by which all things 
are made and upheld ; and to ſhew, that as God takes 
cogniſance of the actions of men, ſo he will at laſt give 
judgment according to truth. But they alſo. ſerved for 
another purpoſe, no leſs momentous. They were tru- 
ſtees for the oracles of God, containing the promiſe and 
various pledges of ſalvation to mankind by the Meſſiah, 
with ſuch previous deſcriptions of his perſon, character, 

and work, as that, when he ſhould appear, the fulfil- 

ment of che grand promiſe might ſhine forth with the 
cleareſt and moſt unexceptionable evidence. Among 
this people, if any where, - ſincere national piety might 
have been expected. All advantages were on the ſide 
chereof. Public and private happineſs, in the enjoy- 
ment of all earthly bleſſings, was expreſsly connected 
with it. But ſo depraved did human nature appear, 
even when placed in the moſt advantageous circumſtan- 
ces, that the moſt eminent friends of God were the moſt 
remarkable ſufferers, and che chief objects of the public 
hatred among chem long before the Saviour appeared in 
che world. If the fire of oppoſition was thus already 
kindled, how muſt it flame forth when now the fulneſs 
of time was come, that the divine righteouſneſs ſhould 
be revealed among men by the appearance of Jeſus Chriſt 

the Son of God ? 

_ -» He appeared at the time when, it was preſumed, that 
| =" national righteouſneſs Was carried to as high 2 - 
1 as could well be hoped for, a the grand com- 
plete 


” 
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plete reformation expected from the Meſſiah ſhould take - 


place. They were now thoroughly weaned from the. 
groſs idolatry. of the neighbouring nations; they were 


| Zealous for the worſhip of one God; they were ardent 
in their wiſhes and bopes for the ſudden appearance of 
the Meſſiah, and as it were prepared to meet him. The 


expectation was general. They were full of the fond 
thoughts (like thoſe which poſſeſs the minds of modem : 


Chriſtians concerning ſome future c wr. of the. Jews 

and Gentiles) that the time was at hand, when icty. 
and integrity, worldly . peace and proſperity, 3 uing 
forth from their capital city, ſhould, overſpread the 


earth. - We may have ſome idea, then, of what the 


Jews: were at that time, if we can repreſent to ourſelves 
2 Chriſtian nation firmly perſuaded of the near approach 
and in eager expectation of what we hear fondly called 
in ſermons, and other writings, The Ag by: fein 
or, The beſt of rat. 

Let in theſe very circumſtances was the whole. reve= 
lation made to che Jews, with their whole national con- 
ſtitution formed upon it, ſo corrupted, as to be 

by them in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to him who Was the 


great end and ſcope of it, Ie the Son of g che 


Kg of Iſrael. 


Nor was this Rd, by any new e or in- © 


| Green, making a ſudden breach of the conſtiution: 


no; the venerable, the prime deputies in the theocracy, 
watchful over the public. Fla took the moſt cau - 


tions method of apprehending Jeſus without tumult, ſo- 
lemnly condemned him, and ſtirred up the people to aſk. 
his death of the Roman governor. The whole matter 
was conducted according to the cooleſt ſentiments of the 
nation, ſentiments wherein they afterwards uniformly and. 


ſteadily, perſiſted, and ſuch as ſtill wWerall y in "Tu nation, 


called Chriſtian. 


„FFF righteonſvely jmade, He 


deſpiſe the divine ;. yea, the very zeal they had for. their. 


law, made theny oppoſe the end of 1 it. Their table or 


altar, which was inſtituted for their feaſting with God 
on his ſacrifices, became a ſnare before them; and. their 


happy national conſtinition, which ſhould: have been for 


E. welfare, a trap * * them. In e 
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with any other people, they had the advantage much e- 
very way; yet every advantageous cireumſtance in their 
favour they e induſtriouſly made uſe of to their 
own utter rum. — But, not to multiply reflections where 
they occur ſo readily, what ſhould hinder us Gentiles, 
who have now got the advantage on our fide, to lay our 
hand to our heart, and frankly returit the e dr 

ment once made m the name of the Jews by one of the 
_ foremoſt of them? —— What them? are we bertvr than 

| * Ao, i , | 


Ar the time we have been geg of as hogs 
ſition ſhewed itſelf in a new and clearer manner than 


1 formerly, fo a new ſtyle or form of expreſſion was in- 


troduced, to diſtingniſh the oppoſite ſides. Till now, 
it had been moſt openly foreſhewed'or prefigured in the 
ſtated ſeparation betwixt the favourite nation and all 
others. That nation was diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
Ifrael, Fudah, the holy people, the fe feed of Abraham, people 
of God, &c. from all others, called in the general the 
| nations, or the Heathen, and the families or tribes who 
called not on the name of the true God. But now, as no 
diſtinction was to be eftabliſhed betwixt any one carth- 
iy nation or body-politic and others; and as the ſepa- 
ration betwixt the two ſeeds, intimated by the Deity 
at the fall of man, was to be clearly manifeſted by the 
appearance of him who was primarily pointed at by the 
defignation of the ſeed. of the woman ; as this ſeparation, | 
T fay, was to take place in the midſt of the favourite na- 
tion, it is evident chat new names of diſtinction became 
neceſſary. 
FJeus, from Judah, was now ths moſt common na- 


tional name; yet it would ſeem, that Jeſus, in his doc- 


trine, declines even to make uſe of this name, chuſin 
rather to ſay, inſtead thereof, The world. I do not 
that he ever uſed it in ſpeaking to his diſciples, or even 
to any of his own nation, except once in his anſwer to 
the high prieft, after having firſt made mention of the 
world: John xviti. 20,— 7 pale operty to THE WORLD 3 
ever taught in the ſynagogues, and in the temple, whither 
the Jews akvays reſort, and in ſecret have T ſaid nothing. 

| Nor do 1 find it mentioned by him to 8 
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than two occaſions... Tf, When, in anſwer to the wo- 
man of Samaria, he ſays, iv. 22.—— Salvation ix 
of the Jews; and, 2dh, To the Roman governor, J John 
Xvi. 36.—— If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my ſeroants fight, that I ads not be delivered 
to the Jews. —He openly oppoſed their claim to the title 
of Abraham's ſeed, while he acknowledges Zaccheus the 
Publican for a-ſon of Abraham. He ſometimes mentions 
the name of 1/rae/, yet we may find at the ſame time 
ſome hint of the reſtriction of his meaning. As, to take 
one inſtance for all, when Jeſas ſaid of Nathaniel co- 
ming to him, Behold an Iſraelite indeed, in whom it no 
guile. The difference betwixt Iſrael after the fleſh and 
Iſrael after the Spirit, began now to be explained. A- 
grecably to this, Paul, oppoſing the of che Jews, 
ays, Rom. il. 17. Bebeid thou art call 4 Jewg — 
and yy 28. 29. He is not a Jew who 45. one outwardly, 
&c.— Now alfo the difference of clean and unclean, 
Which had fo long Saen eee Jen hve 
nations, began to Aan NIE 5 
to thoſe who believed on him, Now ye are clean ough 
: the word which I have ſpoken unto vil. ; 
All other diſtinctions began now to 0 give place to the 
one eſtabliſhed betwixt the world and Jeſus with 
his di/ciples, to whom he ſaid, If the world hate you, ge 
know that it hated me (aporov tar) the firſt of you, If ye 
were of the world, the world ward love his own : bat le- 
canſe ye are not of the world, but I have choſen you. ont of 
the world, therefore the world hateth you. When Jeſus 
Was proved to be the Chriſt by his reſurrection, and o- 
penly confeſſed as ſuch by his diſciples ; and when they 
came to be joined by the uncircumciſed at Antioch in - 
the ſame — ſo could no more be diſti 
as any particular claſs of Jews, they were "calle Chri- 
fitans. This name, though it ſeems to have been given 
to them firſt by the world, was yet well received N 
themſelves, being of the ſame import with the phraſe 
(% Xp) often uſed by Paul, to ſignify thoſe who are 
on s, taken originally from the words of Jelus, Mark | 
55 | 
As Jene Chriſt ſtands at the head of all who are his, - 
| "Ms 2 8 receiving 
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receiving worſhip from them as their God and King; 

ſo he points forth the «adverſary as conducting all who 
are againſt him, and acting as the prince of this world; 
even as Paul calls him, in the ſame view, The god of 
this world. Thus we ſee how greatly the earthly theo- 
cracy was corrupted, when the favourite nation formed 
under it came to ſuch a height of impiety and diſloyalty, 
as to put to death the Son of God, the King of Iſrael, 
ſubjectin * themſelves to his adverſary as their "_ and 
their god | 


' Undzs the eas) of the prince 2 god of this 
world, we find the Roman virtue, the devout zeal of 
the Phariſees, and the more enlarged ſentiments of the 
Sadducees, all pointed againſt him, who is the adequate 
object of the fulneſs of the divine good pleaſure and de- 
light. Hence we may ſee, when Paul came to know 
the dignity of the perſon who ſuffered on the croſs, and 
obſeryed there what aſpect the world bare to the ſource 
of all his happineſs, with how great prope and ma- 
jeſty he ſaid, Far be it that I ſhould glory, ſave in the 


Ff our Lord Feſus Chriſt, by which the world is cru- 


ified unto me, and ] unto the world, At the croſs of 
Chriſt Paul took his laſt leave of the world, and all that is 
admired in it. Hence he ſaw what he was to expect 
from it in his courſe of preaching ſalvation through that 
eroſs. But if the world, like a dying man, looked cold 
and ayerſe to him, he was bold to profeſs himſelf fully 
even with it. He did not regret the want of its counte- 
-nance ; he enjoyed a ground of glorying, which made 


Him look above it: and whatever other ſource of boaſt- 


ing men had to talk of, he was in readineſs to deſpiſe it 
With full 5 an confidence as hey were bee to do 

His. 
The Whole cofiuitite of rev velation , with every. notion 
of the divine character oppoſite to the goſpel, is in the 
New Teſtament called he darkne/5 of this world, The 
adverſary and his angels are called the rulers of that 
- darkneſs. Agreeably to this, Paul ſpeaking of thoſe who 
with himfelf knew the grace of God in truth, ſays, 
| Coll 1. 12.13. Going thanks unto the Father, who hath 
th Wk, delivered 


. {4 
A » © 


I, 
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delivered us from the þ power of dar lingſi, and hath franſla- 
: ae el, Gee e Gow if the was 1 {4s 
We have ſeen, then, whence the apoſtles learned to 
inſiſt ſo much as they do in their writings, in declaring 
what is of #e world, and what is of Col; or, in other 
Words, what is of the fleſh, and what of the ſpitit; and 
m ſtating the e berwint theſe in che ſtrongeſt. 
0 and to be ſo diligent in animating Chriſtians 
to the good fight of faith, and | contend earneſtly - 
for vt ey Me 
n againſt all who went a any trim· 
— or reconc methods, to quench the ſire of chat 
contention which Jeſus Chriſt came to revive in the 
earth. Thoſe who wanted to make a fair ſhew in the 
fleſh, and ſought to make Chriſtianity more palatable 
OY or leſs r. I that the of. 
fence of the croſs mi * apaſtles the 
greateſt diſquiet. Though * reckoned more 
idle and fooliſh by many called Chriſtians, than a con- 
troverſy about the faith ; yet — eſſect of the Spi- 
rit of the truth on any man _ he dwells, is to 
make him zealous in contending 5 8 rea 
dy to bear patiently all the ks of 
and contempt of it. Thus he labour for the grey 555 
God: thus he ſhews the will to men. 
Paul $ pent his life in this corttention, and he 
it well Weſtomed therein: Tra, (ſays he in his epiſtle to 
the Philippians), and if I be offered (or poured out as a 
drink-offering) pon the ſacrifice and ſervice of yout faith, 
T joy, aud rejoice with you all. And he urges theſe ſame 
CO to zeal in chis contention, after his example, as 


he great purpoſe for which they were gathered together 
— hurch-order yea as wr Fam abs 


Go Sou of bs 1 Fiore, by e we e ch HE ho | 
why Jeſus Chriſt is called the Son and image of God, and according» 

' worſhipped as God: for if the divine love was to be fully mani- 

ed to men r expreflive of it, ſurely no 
leſs than a perſon of infinite dignity, a divine perſon, was fit to 
the proper and adequate gold thereof. Aceordingly we 7 
that the feripture gives us no other meaſure of the divine love but 
this gift; F t n og 


r that be gave his Son. xa 
X 3 | converſation 
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converſation becoming the goſpel. Ou) let your conper- 


ſation be as it becometh the goſpel of Chriſt + that whether 
I come and ſee you, or elſe be abſent, Tmay hear of your 


affairs, that ye and faſt in one ſpirit, with one mind, firi- 


ving together for the faith of the goſpet; and in nothing 


terrified by your adver/ſaries's which is to them an evident to- 


ken of perdition,” but to Jou 0 ſalvation, and that of God. 


For unto you it is given in the hate Jo Chriſt, not only to 
is ſake ; having the 


believe on him, but alſo to ſuffer for 
fame conflict which ye Jaw ia Mey and now hear fo be in 
mne. Bur to proceed: 

The new ſtate of things, the kinpdow or charch b. 
ed by Jeſus Chriſt, is the true heavenly and eternal che- 
ocracy, prefigured by the old carthly one, which paſſed 
away. This new kingdom received its form and eſta- 
bliſhment when the King thereof was anointed and 
ſeated on his throne; when the ſoul and body of the 
Son of God, wherein he became exceeding ſorrowful un- 
to death, were brought into the full poſſeſſion and en- 


joyment of chat glory and bleſſedneſs which he had 
with the Father before any thing was created. In con- 


ſequence of this great event, all who from the beginning 


had died in the faith of the promiſe, with all who now 


on earth believed its accompliſhment, were formed in- 
to one body under their common head by the Spirit, 


which was not given till Jeſus was glorified. Now the 
ſpirits of juſt men were made perfect, God having pro- 
vided ſome better thing for us, (ſays Paul to the He- 


brews) , that they without us ſhould not be made per- 


fect. They were happy before in the joyful expectation 
of the accompliſhment of the promiſe ; but as they could 
not ſee it accompliſhed, fo they received not the grand 
ching promiſed till now. They had been from the be · 
ginning choſen to this kingdom, now they were incorpo- 


rated into it. The holy angels are brought into a new. or- 
der in this kingdom, and they enjoy greater hiappineſs, 
by ſeeing more of the divine e, while they act as ſer- 


vants to the Son of man in miniſtering to the heirs of ſal- 
vation, than while they exerciſed tlie high powers given 
them in the earthly theocracy: For unto the angels (lays 


Paul) hath he not put in fi lahellian ond pan to comes 
my we - coy : 
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that the light thereof might 
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The ſeat of chis kingdom is in heaven, and all . 
prand things ſpoken of Jeruſalem, the ſeat of power and 
centre of Won in the earthly theocracy, hold true in 


_ - their fulleſt ſenſe when applied to this; and they are con- 


ſtantly applied accordingly in the writings of the prophets 
explained by the apoſtles. Moreover, all the power of 
this kingdom is exerciſed by the King himſelf, withone 
any deputies or repreſentatives. This kingdom, then, 
cannot be moved; no enemy, no deceiver, can approach 


| rothe ſear'of power, where all he vitereſls of the kings 
ma are eternally ſecuredt. 0 45 


But this kingdom, for tlie fake vf i nenen fab- 
jects; and forthe ſake of hefe io e chin u Ben 


made ſubjects of it, makes likewiſe an appearance on the 


earth 3 in the open profeſſion of the faith in the world. 
Jo ſupport this open profeſſion, that the truth might 


3 bone in its ſimplicit) among thoſe Who believed, 


chat it might be confirme e effects, and 
gh 'by i envi 


all men, ſo- 
cieties were gathered in divers places, by the influence of 


the goſpel on che minds of men, and formed by the inſpi- 


red apoſtles into church- order, ſo as that each of them 


ſhould be a repreſentation, by itſelf, of Chriſt's kingdom 
in the city or region where it was gathered. Each of 
theſe ſocieties, then, which were formed by the direc- 


tion of the: apoſtles, might juſtly be conſidered as a 


Heavenly theocracy on earth. For as all the concerns 


of its union were heavenly, ſo in theſe it was ſubject to 
no juriſdiction under heaven. And indeed nothing leſs 


| than the power of Chriſt's reſurrection, and motives ari- 
ſing from the Nate of things beyond the grave, could 
preſervt the members of ſuch a ſociety in fervent: love 


to the truth, and patient amen nee 
them in che order appointed thein, the younger ſubject 


to e aner, nd allo them ane e another fort, e 
| e wee 


Accordingly: we Gd: the names and delepirtions. of 


the, one entire heavenly kingdom, commonly applied 


by the apoſtles to cach of theſe: ſocieties, as, The 
church of Cod, the . of Chriſt, the ſpouſe of Chriſt, 
zinning of the Acts of the Apoſtles we 


e firſt of 
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theſe was erected in Jeruſalem, The glory which attend- 
ed the erection of the earthliy theocracy of old, was far 


excelled by what took place in this foriety.;, The minds 
of the people in the former were filled with the greateſt 


dread and terror, che latter were filled with the greateſt 


joy and confidence, even while under the moſt awful view 
of the divine parity and holintſs. 

But' as many. were capable of profeſſing the duch, ſa 
fit to be received as members, who were but partially 
enlightened, ſo did not thoroughly underſtand the truth, 
| Jo as to obey it from the heart; and as a natural bias 
againſt it ſtill remained, even in the minds of thoſe who 
did underſtand it; theſe ſocieties were liable to be great- 
ly corrupted, beth as to their faith and order, and at 
length to be fo far alicnated from Chriſt, while profeſſ- 
ing his name, as to become the ſynagogues of his adver- 
ſary. Paul, writing to one of them, ſays, I am jealous 
over you with the jealouſy of Cod: for 1 — eſpouſed you 
10 one husband, that I may preſent you as a chaſte virgin 
to Chriſt, But 1 fear, leſt by any mean, as the 7 
beguiled Eve through his /ubtilty, 55 Four minds ſhould be 
corrupted from ſimplicity toward C 
2s to this a appearance of the heavenly kingdom on the 
earth, both in reſpect of the perſecution from without, 
and corruption from within, to which it is expoſed ; 
Chriſt is ſaid as yet to rule in the midſt of his enemies; 
and he continues to do fo, ill all his people, in confor- 

mity to him, who was: made perfect through ſufferings, 
be made meet for the inheritance of the ſaints in light, 
and their bodies raiſed from che dead tothe „ myoooe 
of it. 

Apainft the heavenly Kingdom, the advertat} | is repre- 
ſented as exerting his abilities to the utmoſt; to deſtroy 
all of it within his reach: for the ancient ſentence paſſ - 
ed upon him, in terms borrowed from the natural gro- 
velling condition of the ſerpent, Upon: thy belly eee ”m | 
go, and duſt ſhait thou eat all the days of thy iſe, contin 


his agency to the carth. He oppoſes this. kingdom, — 5 5 


labouring to overthrow the truth on which it is erected. 
Jeſus, in anſwer to the queſtion, Art chou a- king then? 
e this account of his kingdom, That ſayeſt that I am a 
. Ta hn nd wes I horn, nd fr this cute cam Tins 
20 
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"to the world, that I ſhould bear witneſs unto the truth. H. 
very one that 5s of the truth, heareth my voice. The ad- 
verſary makes it his buſineſs to change the divine truth 
into a lie. So we are told, the grand apoſtaly was to 
come by his energy, with all power, and ſigns, and won- 
ders of a lie. And the reigning leaders in this apoſtaſy, 
who are repreſented with crowns like gold on their 
heads, are ſaid to have a king over them, whoſe name, 
the reverſe of Jeſus, is the deſtroyer..: All who received 
not the love of the truth, that they might be ſaved, . 
but wiſhed for a perverted goſpel, to ſuit their pride and 
. worldly luſts, now obtained it, and believed a lie to 
their deſtruction. Jeſus Chriſt intimates no leſs, than 
that the power of deceit would be ſo great, that only 
the elect, and they ſcarcely, ſhould eſcape it. The 
power - of deceit, which began to. work even under the 
eyes of the apoſtles, has extended itſelf greatly ſince their 
days. So that falſe characters of God, falſe Chriſts, 
falſe ſpirits, have been reverenced for the uue; yea, and 
all che ſacred words of grace, righteouſneſs, atonement, 
holineſi, &c. have been applied to the baſeſt counter- 
fcits of what was anciently meant by them, and theſe 
counterfeits treated with all the reſpect due to the a | 
originals. 
Thus, by ſtratagem, as Well as by open contempt, ma- 
? lice, and violence „ the adverſary with his ſeed, contmues 
to make war with the remnant of the woman's ſeed, which 
- keep the commandments of Cod, and have the teftmony of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; till the refurreQtion of the dead, when he 
mall be diveſted of all power, and become a mere ſuffer- 
er of puniſhment, on a level with the meaneſt of thoſe 
who are deceived by him. So that thoſe who fear not 
God, have no occaſion, according to the popular notion, 
to dread any harm from him in the other world. | 
I have as yet ſpoken but ſparingly, and in the general, . 
of the Spirit of the truth, having deſcribed it hicherto, 
chiefly by ſhewing what is oppoſed to it. But a more par- 
ticular conſideration thereof will naturally occur Ar 8 
in ſpeaking of faith, and its efocts. 


IN. the mean time, it may not be amiſs Jad to o file 


fore view of the ſpirit which breathes in the celigien fe 
tac 
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he preſent ape, more eſpecially, on the leading point | 


of acceptance ho God. And this I think we may 
have, by glancing at the writings of ſome few of thoſe 
whoſe names are highly reſpected by the different claſſes 
8 us. 

I ſhall begin with thoſe rwo great men who are amply 
recommended to our eſteem, as hunble diſciples of Jeſus 
_ Chriſt, in the manner following. The celebrated E- 
wo raſh 215, and our judicious Locke, having trode the cir- 
« cle of ſciences, and ranged through the whole extent 
* of human literature, at length betook themſelves ſolely 
to the Bible; leaving the ſages of antiquity, they fat 
inceſſantly at the feet of Jeſus , Cc. 

Thus ſpeaks Eraſmus, in a ſmall treatiſe againſt Luther Þ. 
—— “ For though Paul ſays, Where ſin hath abounded, 


902 e alſo hath ſuperabounded ; it does not therefore fol- 


that before one is by grace made acceptable, he 
« may not, through divine ce, prepare himſelf, by 
* * morally good, for the divine favour, Cc. 14. 


> with their opinion, who aſcribe a little to free-will, 9 


46 very much to 


Mr . in his SE ES of Gbriſtianity, ſhews 


at large from the {criptures, with great perſpicuity, that 
men obtained eternal life, believing that ſeſus is the 
Chrift the Son of God. Bat not knowing the truth 


which the apoſtles — by theſe words, ſo not 


finding any ground of acceptance with God in them, he 
very plainly refts our juſtification before God, on the ho- 
mage we pay to him, in giving credit to any pronuſe or 


truth he is pleaſed to reveal, as that Abraham ſhonld 


have a ſon; or rather, in putting together theſe two 


words, and affirming, in any ſenſe we pleaſe, that J7eſus 


# the Chriſt, together with our beſt endeavours to obey 
the precepts delivered 84 7010 3 den, whom, beſide a 


3 Meditations, vol. 1. p. 151 | 

+ Intitled, De libero arbit1io collatio. | 
—. Quanguam enim Paulus dicit, Ubi abundavit e 5 3 
duvit et gratia; non tum ſequitur ex hoc, quod, ante gratiam gratum 


facientem, non poſſit homo, adjutus auxilio Dei, per opera moraliler 


bona, jeſe Pencz fa vori di vino, &c. 
. Mt 
trio Cad gratie than 33 


Placet illorum fententia, qui en ener aide arbi- 


clearer | 


F 
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clearer declaration of our duty, and gr 
ments to virtue, aid ber e Bars Khee 
he propoſes no other advantage to us, but that, p. 289. 
„If we do what we ean, he will give us his Spirit to 
e help us to do what, and how we ſhould.” This, E 
think, is the ſcope and ſubſtance of the whole treatiſe. 
However, we may hear a few more of his own words. 
p. 193. God dealt fo favourably with the poſterity of 
c Adam, that if they would believe 7e/#4s to be the 
< Meſiiab, the promiſed King and Saviour, and perform 
& what other conditions were required of them by the 
« covenant of grace, God would juſtify hem, becauſe 
cc of this belief. He would account this faith to them 
c for righteouſneſs, and look on it as making up the de- 
4 fects of their obedience; which being thus ſupplied 
c by what was taken inſtead of it, they were looked 
4 on as juſt or righteous, and: ſo inherited eternal life.” 
p. 213. © The. faith required was to believe Jeſus to be 
« the Meſſiah, the anointed, who had been promiſed. by 
« God to. the world. Amongft the Jews, (to whom 
the promiſes and prophecies were more immediately = 
. hid; anointing was uſed to three forts of per- 
6 2 at their inauguration, whereby they were ſet a- 
part to three great offices, viz. of prieſts, prophets, 
« and kings. Though theſe three offices: be in holy 
cc writ attributed to our Saviour; yet I do not xemem- 
cc ber that he any where aſſumes to himſelf the title of 
« a prieſt, or mentions any thing relating to his prieſt- 
hood. Nor does he ſpeak of his being a prophet, but 
ec very ſparingly, and once or twice as it were by the 
4 by. But the goſpel, or the good news of the king - 
« dom of the 1 is What he preaches every where, 
„ and makes it his great: buſmeſs to- publiſh to the 
« world.. 

Pag. 244.— 4 Al, then, that was required before his 
. appearing in the world, was to believe what God had 
i “ revealed, and to rely, With a full aſſurance, on God 

e performance of his promiſe; and to believe, 
4 that in due time he would ſend them the Meſfab, this 
« anointed King, this promiſed Saviour and deliverer, 

« according to his word. This faith in the promiſes of 

5 * 7 this rains and acquieſcing in his word and 
. 55 W 
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« faithfulneſs, the Almighty, takes well at our hands, 
« as a great mark of homage paid by us poor frail crea- 
« tares'to his g00are/7 and truth, as well as to his power | 
e and wi/dom; and accepts it as an acknowledgment 
c of his peculiar providence and benignity to us. This 
cc ohlation of an heart, fixed with dependence and. af- 
cc fection on him, is the moſt acceptable tribute we can 
c pay him, the foundation of true devotion, and life of 
« all religion. What a value he puts on this depend- 
cc ing on his word, and reſting ftisfied'in his promiſes, 
c ye have an example in Abraham, whoſe: faith was 
ec counted to him for righteouſneſs, as we have before re- 
c marked out of Rom. iv. And his relying firmly on 
« the promiſe of God, without any doubt of its per- 
& formance, gave him the name of the father of the 
& faithful, and gained him ſo much favour with the Al- 
« mighty, that he was called the friend of God ; the 
c higheſt and moſt glorious title can be beſtowed on a 
c creature. The thing promiſed was no more but a 
« ſon by his wife Sarah, and a numerous poſterity by 
« him, which ſhould poſſeſs the land of Canaan. Theſe 
ce were but temporal bleflings, and (except the birth of 
c a ſon) very remote; ſuch as he ſhould never live 
„“ to ſee, nor in his own perſon have the benefit of. 
& But becauſe he queſtioned not the performance of it, 
cc but reſted fully fatisfied in the goodneſs, truth, and 
«| faithfulneſs of God who had promiſed ; it was count- | 
ce ed to him for righteouſneſs,” ce. 
Pag. 251. & eg. What ſhall become of all the 
« reſt of mankind, who, having never heard of the pro- 
cc miſe or news of Aa Saviour, not a word of a Meſſiah 
ce to be ſent, or that was to come, have had no thought 
cc orꝭ belief concerning him? To this I anſwer, — The 
„ ſame ſpark of the divine nature and knowledge in 
% man, which, making him a man, ſhewed him the law 
cc he was under as a man, ſhewed him alſo the way of 
“ atoning the merciful, kind, compaſſionate author and 
e father of him and his being, when he had tranſgreſſed 
<« that law. He that made uſe of this candle of tlie 
* Lord, ſo far as to find what was his duty, could not 
c miſs to find alſo the way to reconciliation and for- 
ic giveneſs, when he had failed of his duty: though, R 
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he uſed not his reaſon this way, if he put out, or neg- 5 
lected this light, he might perhaps ſee neither. 


„The law is the eternal, immutable ſtandard of 


40 


ce 


upon ſeveral occaſions. 


right. And a part of that law is, that a man 
ſhould forgive, not only his yo ths but his ene- 
mies, upon their repentance, a yo pardon, and a- 
mendment. And therefore he c not doubt, that 
the author of this law, and God of patience and con- 
ſolation, who is rich in? mercy, would forgive his 
frail offspring, if they 3 their faults, diſap- 
proved the iniquity of their tranſgreſſions,” begged his 

ardon, and reſolved in earneſt for the future to con- 
form their actions to this rule, which they owned to 
be juſt and right. This way of reconciliation, this 
hope of as, act the light of nature revealed to 


them; and the revelation of the goſpel, having ſaid 


nothing to the contrary, leaves them to ſtand and 
fall to their own father and —_— whoſe goodneſs 


and mercy is over all his wor | 
Pag. 290.— 295. There remains yet ſornething to 
be ſaid to thoſe who will be ready > object, If the 


belief of Jeſus of Nazareth to be the Meſſi ah, toge- 
ther with thoſe concomitant articles of his refurrec- | 
tion, rule, and coming again to judge the world, be 


all the faith required as neceſſary to juſtification, Ma 


what purpoſe were the epiſtles written? I ſay, if the 


belief of thoſe many doctrines contained in them, be 


not alſo neceſſary to ſalvation? and if what is 


there delivered, a Chriſtian may believe, or diſbelieve, 


and yet nevertheleſs be a member of Chriſt s church, 


and one of the faithful? 


“ To this I anſwer, That the epiſtles were written 
They were writ to thoſe 
who were in the faith, and true Chriſtians already : 

and fo could not be deſigned to teach them the fun- 
damental artictes and points neceſſary to ſalvation, 
They were writ upon particular occaſions, and 
without theſe occaſions had not been writ ; and fo 


cannot be thought neceſſary to ſalvation.” Small edi- 


tion, London 1695. 


Such uſe did theſe two men make of che Bible, and 
ſuch diſciples of you did they prove. | 
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Let us next attend to Archbiſhop Tino ſon, whoſe. 
doctrine, ſince he wrote, has been heard from a r 
ſand pulpits. 

Folio volume of his works, Londen 173 5, ſerm. IN: Ot 
the inward peace and pleaſure which attends religion. 
Pſal. cxix. 165. Great peace have they which love thy law. 
« But now religion frees a man from all this 
«« torment [of guilt], either by preventing the cauſe of 
« it, or directiiig to the cure; either by preſerving us 

„ from guilt, or clearing us of it, in-caſe we have con- 
. tracted it. It preſerves us from guilt, by keeping us 
« innocent; and in caſe we have offended, it clears' us. 
« of it, by leading us to repentance, and the amend- 
ce ment of our lives; which is the only way to recover 
the favour of God, and the peace of our own con- 
«© ſciences, and to ſecure us againſt all apprehenſion of 
« danger from the divine juſtice ; though not abſolutely 
& from all fear of puniſhment in this world, yet from 
« that which is the greateſt danger of all, the condem- 
c nation and torment of the world to come. And by 
<c this means, a man's mind i is ſettled in perfect peace, 
« religion freeing him from thoſe tormenting fears 
« which he can, "upon na other terms, rid bimfelf of: 
„ \whereas the ſinner is always ſowing the ſeeds of trou- 
< ble in his own mind, and laying the foundation of 
«*« continual diſcontent to himſelf, 

| Now, whoever ſincerely 3 to pleaſe 
God, may reſt perfectly aſſured, that God hath no 
oy diſpleaſure againſt him ; for the righteous Lord loveth 
 righteouſ? neſs,” &c. 

Sermon 13. The nature and benefit of conſideration. 
Pfal. cxiw 59. I thought on my ways, &c. 

—— *The diſmal thoughts of being miſerable for e- 
« yer, ſhould effectually diſcourage any man. from a 
„wicked life. And this danger continually threatens 
the ſinner, and may, if God be not mercitul to him, 
«« happen to ſurpriſe him the next moment. And can 
* we make 100 much haſte to fly. from ſo great and ap- 
parent a danger? When will we think of ſaving our- 
« ſelves, if not when (for ought we know) we are up- 


« on the very brink of ruin, and ah ready. to drop i into 
* deſtruction! | 
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„ 5, Upon this naturally follows, a full conviction of 
c“ the neceſſity of quitting this wicked courſe. PN 
„ 6, Laſtly, an apprehenſion ef the poſſibility of making 
« this change. God, who deſigned ns for happineſs at 
« firſt, and after we had made a forfeiture of it by ſin, 
* was pleaſed to reſtore us again to the capacity of it, 
e by the redemption of our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, has 
made nothing neceſſary to our happineſs that is im- 
5 poſſible for us to do, either of ourſelves, or by the al- 
« {iſtance of that grace which he is ready to afford us, 
4 if we heartily beg it of him. For that is poſſible tio 
* us, Which we may do by the aſſiſtance of another, if 
« we may have that aſſiſtance for the aſking : and God 
e hath promiſed to give his Holy Spirit to them that ast 
% him. So that, notwithſtanding the great corruption 
* and weakneſs of our natures, {ice the grace of God 
which brings falyation hath appeared, it is not abſo- 
lutely out of our power to leave our ſins and turn to 
God: for that may truly be {aid to be in or power, 
% which God hath promiſed to enable us to do, if we be 
U ourteives HOES > 8 
* So there is nothing on God's part to hinder this 
« change. He hath ſolemnly declared, that he ſin- 
“ cerely deſires it; and that he is ready to aſſiſt our 
good reſolutions to this purpoſe. And moſt certaip- 
„ ly, when he tells, that he hath ns pleaſure in the death 
lenk. 4 a ſinner, but rather that he ſhould turn from his wic- 
« fedneſi, and live; that he world have all men to be 
« {zved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth; that 
„he would not that any ſhould perih; ut that all ſhould 
* come to repentance ; he means plainly as he faith, and 
« doth not ſpeak tous with any private reſerve, or nice 
« diſtin&tion between his ſecret and revealed will; that 
is, he doth not decree one thing, and declare the 
* contrary, H. 1 do not fay that this change is 
* perfectly made at once. nn the uſual and ſet- 
c“ tled methods of God's grace, evil habits are maſtered 
and ſubdued by degrees, and with a great deal of 
conflict; and many times after they are routed, they 
« rally, and make head again; and tis a great while 
ec before the contrary habits of grace and virtue are 
«© grown up to any conſiderable degree of ſtrength and 
3 - Y © « maturity, 
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maturity, and before a man comes to that confirmed 
ſtate of goodneſs, that he may be faid to have con- 
quered and mortified his laſts. But yet this ought 
not to diſcourage us: for ſo ſoon as we have ſeriouſly 
begun this change, we are in a good way, and all 
our endeavours will have. the acceptance of good be- 
ginnings, and God will be ready to help us; and if 
we purſue our advantages, we ſhall every day gain 
ground, and the work will grow eaſier upon our 
hands; and we, who moved at firſt with fo much 
flowneſs and difficulty, ſhall after a while be enabled 
to run the ways of God's commandments with pleaſure 
and dehght.” _ fe, 15 

Sermon 31. The parable of the ten virgins. © ——Jn 


ſuch dreadful confuſion thall all impenitent ſinners 


be, when they ſhall be ſurpriſed by that great and 
terrible day of the Lord and the caſe of a dying ['n- 
ner, Who would take no care in the time of his life 
and health to make preparation for another world, is 
not much more hopeful and comfortable. 


« For, alas! how little is it that a ſick and dying | 


man can do in ſuch a ſtrait of time? in the midſt of 
ſo much pain and weakneſs of body, and of ſuch 
confuſion and amazement of mind? With what 
heart can he ſet about ſo great a work, for which 
there is ſo little time? With what face can he ap- 
ply himſelf to God in this extremity, whom he hath 
ſo diſdainfully neglected all the days of his life? and 
how can he have the confidence to hope, that God 
will hear his cries, and regard his tears, that are 
forced from him in this day of his neceſſity ? When 

he is conſcious to himſelf, that, in that long day of 
God's grace and patience, he turned a deaf ear to all 
his merciful invitations, and rejected the counſel of 


God againſt himſelf: in a word, how can he who 


world not know in that his day the things which belong- 
ed to his peace, expect any other, but that they ſhould 
now be for ever hid from his eyes, which are ready 


to be cloſed in utter darkneſs ? | 
** I will not pronounce any thing concerning the im- 


poſſibility of a deathbed-repentance ; but I am ſure 


that it is very difficult, and I believe very rare. We 


% have 
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* have but one example, that I know of, in the whole 
* Bible of the repentance of a dying ſinner; I mean 
*c that of the penitert thief upon the cr9/5 > and the cir- 
* cumſtances of his caſe are fo ſingular and extraordi- 
* nary; that I cannot ſee that it affords any ground of 
“hope and encouragement to men in ordinary caſes. 
„We are not like to ſuffer in the company of the Son 
% God, and of the Saviour of the world; and if we 
could do fo, it is not certain that we ſhould behave 
6 ourſelves towards him fo well as the penitent thief did, 
and make ſo very good an end of ſs very bad a life. 
And the parable in the text is ſo far from giving 
* any encouragement to a deathbed repentance and pre- 
«« paration, that it rather repreſents their caſe as deſpe- 
rate, who put off their preparation to that time. 
Thus preacheth the Archbiſhop; in a manner eaſy to 
be underſtood. © 8 „ 
Let us now hear that learned philoſopher and critic, 
wWhofe ſentiments are warmly recommended to the atten- 
tion of the public by not a few writers, John Hutchin- 
ſon, Eſq; x7 8 „„ 
This gentleman, by his ſkill in the Hebrew language, 
takes upon him roundly to oppoſe the apoſtolic doctrine 
concerning the divine ſovereignty, the perſon of Chriſt, 
and acceptance with God. th 5 
Hol. 3. Introduction to Hoſe a. ſine principio, p. 90. 
« We are to conſider the ſtate God, in reſpect to theſe 
«adverſaries [the angels who fell], put man into at the 
« firit;. as if he had faid, (if it was before their fall), 
before his angels; (if it was after their fall), before 
«© the angels who ſtood, and thoſe who fell; as he did 
«* in the caſe of the trial of Job, where both are men- 
„ toned: Fill create another ſyſtem, and another race 
« of creatures, to be called man, who ſhall have powers 
aud opportunities vaſily inferior to what you have, and 
« only gre him a ſmall degree of iuſtruction and informa- 
tion, compared with what you have had; ſo not a match 
fer am ef you who- have fallen, or who ſhall fall: F 
„hall give him a lau; and (if one may preſume to ſay} 
without farther e, on either ſide, he [{Þall_per- 
«' ſevere in love and obedience to me, to reproach any of youg 
aud be a rule to judge and pimiſh any of you bywho have 
RY - 2” | fallen, 
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&« fallen, or ſhall fall; and if any of you who have fallen, 
97 je who dl al and per ſiſt, 2 7 o tempt —— 
« man, and he ſhall repent, that will be a juſt reaſon to ex- 
& cludey on froep mercy, and admit minto new terms, &o. 
Vol. 7. Hebrew writings perfect, p. 353. 354. And 
as Adam was upon terms of ſalvation, and God will- 
eth not the death of a ſinner, but rather that he 
ſhould return, believe, do his part, and live; there- 
« fore I muſt rectify the conſtruction of the adverbs 
& MW and 12, Cen. ii. 22. which they make nunc ne for- 
„te, a prohibition, a negative, which prohibited the 
means of eternal life; becauſe rectifying it deſtroys 
the purport of all the Jewith forgeries, and puts an 
< end to the diſputes about predeſtination, which have 
& diſturbed the church, formed moſt of the ſects; ſhews 
what was then the only means of recovering eternal 
life; and ſhews, that man had not forfeited or loſt 
the power of coming into the terms propoſed ; which 
I cannot forbear mentioning, though it be not in m7 
„ deſign to Muſtrate it now.” Then, after rendering 
dry, yet, by and by, at length; and id, the action of 2 
perſon in doubt, fortaſſis, perhaps, and producing autho- 
rities, he proceeds,“ So at length, poſſibly, he may 
« exert his power, and lay hold alſo of the tree of lives, 
and eat, and live for ever.“ | 
Viol. 8. Uſz of reaſon recovered by the data in Chriſtiani- 
ty, p. 49. © Where pride hath entered, tis hard to plead 
«© guilty. When that. is allowed, tis hard to own, 
that a man hath no ſhare in ſaying [for /aving, I ſup- 
«« poſe] himſelf ſo and ſo only; hard to be believed, 
ce that believing only intitles a man to take the bene- 
fit: ſo by reaſon of theſe difficulties, and for attribu- 
„ ting what is due to the Aleim, faith is made the part 
„% of man.” 3 | „ | 
Vol. 9. Uſe of reaſon, & c. part 2. p. 64. 65. © The 
« plea by which thoſe fools (the locſe thinkers) have 
0 impoſed upon the vulgar, is contained in the unſtated, 
undetermined words of liberty, freedom, &c. State 
the caſe, and thoſe words are for us. Man has the 
power of things within his reach, to do what he will; 
« if God have laid down terms of ſalvation, and # con- 
tra (he has the power) to ſave or deſtroy himſelf, _ 
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creatures have forged a notion of prede ſtination, which 
is, if poſſible, more injurious to the Aim and men. 


If we could fee as Jehovah Aleim ſee, we ſhould ſeg how 


they foreſee, how every free agent will behave bim- 
ſelf; particularly which will reject, and which will 


accept their gracious terms of ſalvatien; and we ſhould 


not compare or meaſure their infinite wiſdom and ju- 
ſtice by the ſhare of wiſdom it was juſt for them to 
give, or give means to attain, to a free creature in 
perfection; much leſs to that which remains in our 
preſent corrupted ſtate; and preſume to charge them 


with predeſtinating free agents to be ſome eternally hap- 


Py, and ſome eternally miſerable, but each humbly ac- 


knowledge,” GC. 


Thid. p. 17. 18. A created intelligent agent cannot 
be free, without liberty to chuſe; ſo to take life or 
death, happineſs or miſery : ſo the great ones could 


not before, or at the creation of any free agent, de- 


cree it to be happy or miſerable.” - 

Ibid. p. 35. 26. © I have ſhewed, that Chriſtianity 
had its inſtuntion by a conditional covenant and oath 
between the Nubbim before this world was created; 


that one Rub engaged for men, if the firſt fell, to be- 


([. 


come ſurety for the perſon he ſhould chuſe to inhabit, 
and for his brethren who came into the terms, to 
communicate power to him for his performing obe- 


dience, atoning for them, &c. and for their perform- 
ing ſuch ſervices as ſhould intitle them to the benefits 
of that atonement, &c.; and another Rub engaged 


to influence, perſuade the ſoul, the mind of that per- 
fon, by outward and inward means, to qualify him- 
ſelf for the undertaking voluntarily; firſt to 15 9 
the baits of Satan, to perform perfect obedience, to 

give up himſelf for a facrifice ; and others to relin- 
quiſn Satan, to ſeparate themſelves from all things 
Rs and to * themſelves to accept che be⸗ | 
nefits. 


So much for chis authoe* 8 ae of the Deity 


Let us now hear his account of the perſon and work 


of Chriſt, whom he — delges a ee and a 
ue perſon. - 


2 I. 22 0 


ea  @<4 E T T ERS on Let. Iv. 
Vol. 6. Glory or grrvity, p. 219. 220. © As. Chriſt 
« was compounded of two perſons, and as he and the 
« inſptred writers of the New Teſtament ſometimes 
6 ſpoke in or of one perſon, ſometimes of the other, 
* ſometimes of the joint perfons ; when thoſe diſtine- 
tions are made, however taken running] they ap- 
% pear to thwart each other, and be inconſiſtent, they 
will then appear to be ſtrictly and properly ſpoken. 
« God, the ſecond perſon, was named Glory; had by 
** coyenant laid down that glory, till he had per form- 
ed his part, which that was not conſiſtent with here, 
e and was then to reaſſume it; the man, who alone had 
«© abvays other titles given to him, was to be taken 
into the glory, ſo to have glory given to him; both, then, 
to have it aſcribed to them as one perſon.“ 
Leid. ſupra, p. 201. © So, in diſtinction to the eſſence, 
which was the glory, had laid it down or vailed it, 
taken on fleſh, through which only the ſplendor ap- 
peared for the time, but had power to reaſſtune his 
« glory; and the manhood, who was to appear like a 
«& ſervant, was to ſufter, was to be raifed, and taken 
more immediately into the eſſence, and Wich it to be 
« plorified.” | 
Ibid. p. 256. $57. « As the Word is God, that it may 
not ſeem ſtrange, that he is ſaid typically to be cut 
„ off, it was fact, that the God was cut off from 
« h. the man at his death, arid till his reſurrection.” 
Vol. 6. Remarks upoi the obſervations on a ſermon, &c. 
| 9; 252. 254. Mr H. repreſents the humanity as ſay ing 
to the Divinity, or the human ſaying to the Divine Per- 
ſon, what we render, M)) Cod, my Cod, why haſt 
thou forſaken. me? © He that left the manhood Oe, 


cc 


„ cording to the words of the law, an execrition; not- 
«© withſtanding that, when it was performed, it was by 

«covenant to intitle chat perſon to have the glory of 
«redeeming, ruling, and ſaving thoſe who ee end and 
« came into the benefit, 15 to be the glory « of the 


„ Aleim!“ 

In whatever ſcinls this enthor maintains his "MN was 
an execration; yet it is evident, chat, according to his 
en of the fact of Chi s death, and the a- 


Was, ſurely, according ta our ideas of things, and ac- 
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count he gives of his dying words, it was not a 
but only a human perſon, that ſuffered and died. Les 
if we attend to this author, we muſt all along think af 


him who was born of the Virgin only as a human per-. 


ſon, inhabited by the Deity in ſome eminent manner be- 
yond other ſaints. Thus all his ſwelling words about 
the atonement evaniſh into ſmoke, while he preſents us 
_ only with the obedience of a human perſon. But as 
every heretic is condemned of himſelf, we have a pretty 
ſtrong condemnation of this Jearned gentleman from his 
own mouth, 0. 6. Glory or gravity, p. 235. © Thoſe 
« who expect to be ſaved by a creature, or a depende 
« being, have ſhewed themſclves literate, fo ignorant, 
6 fo proud, ſo. malicious, G. 

This author, who boaſts much of his know ledge of 
the Old T eſtament, and is gloried in, as having taken 
off the vail from it, makes the following confeſſion, 


vol. 6. Clary or gravity, p. 242. © I pretend not yet to be 


«« ſufficientiy prepared to explain the New Teſtament, 
« nor do I deſign to attempt going further now, than juſt 
« to hint the manner of wording that affair [the Tri- 
nity, and the perſon of Chriſt}, He had indeed done 
leſs harm to many, had he contented himſelf with the a- 
muſement of accommodating Hebrew words to his ſcheme 
of philoſophy, and not meddled with things for which he 
was ſenſible he was not prepared. The apoſtolic wri- 
tings were by far too vulgarly ſimple and Plain to be un- 
derſtood by a genius bke his. 

As this author's perſecuting principles are well 4 | 
I need not quote the many paſlages wherein they are 
warmly maintained. I ſhall only obſerve, that he car- 
ries them to a remarkable height, when he affirms in his 
 Keligion of Satan, p. 105. That « a man who is not a 
e "real: © is not qualified to be a member of ſo- 
« ciety. All the arguments for perſecution, uſed oY 
this author, or by any other, may, I think, | 
ſhortly ſummed up, Becauſe the Sovereign of the ac 
verſe, who laid upon men his law, requiring ineſs 
and humanity, thought fit for the breaches of that law 
to deſtroy the old world by a flood, Sodom = Go- 
morrah by fire, the Canaanites by the ſword of Joſhua, 
83.000 in the an camp by the miniſtry of an 


angel, 5 
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angel, Jeruſalem by the ſword of the Romans, and 
Liſbon lately by an earthquake; and will at laſt judge 
all the world in righteouſneſs: therefore we are war- 
ranted, each of us, to ſet up for a deity, and, in direct 
oppoſition to all godlineſs and humanity, thirſt after 
one another's blood, according as we are led by our own 
V ont on COrr Yr x 
As this author 'breathes the very ſame temper with 
the apoſtate Jews, though he fell into a violent quarrel 
With them about his phitoſophy, and the ſenſe of ſome 
words; if we would become proper followers of his, we 
muſt ſtudy the Hebrew language according to his rules, 
in order that we may be tnbing with an air of profound 
learning, to renounce all the principles of godlineſs and 
humanity. It is happy for the learned followers of 
this author, that they happen to live among ſuch illiterate 
neighbours as have been taught more humanity from the 
Engliſh Bible, than they from the Hebrew ; otherwiſe 
3 Von loſe their heads for the moſt impious 
T ſhall now take ſome notice of two renowned gen- 
tlemen, who having been conſidered among the diſſen- 
ters as a kind of truſtees for the peculiar doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, have ſhewn themſelves moſt unworthy of 
the. confidence repoſed in them, by their complaiſantly 
yielding up the moſt obnoxions of thoſe doctrines for the 
lake of their reputation in the polite world; and that in 
{nch a ſly manner, as to loſe as little as poſſible of their 
weight and influence among the more ſtrictly religious 
and devout: I mean Dr Ifaac Watts and Dr Philip 
The former, not content with yielding up che apoſto- 
lic account of Chriſt as a divine perſon, has conſpired 
with che latter to overthrow the goſpel-doctrine of 
faith, and the imputed righteouſneſs, in a treatiſe called 
-The riſe and progreſs of religion in the ſoul; which being 
-written by the one, and planned and reviſed by the o- 
ther, may. juſtly . be conſidered as the joint production 
of both. But let us hear them ſeparately. As to 
the account Dr Watts gives of the perſon - of | Chriſt, I 
hall content myſelf with quoting a few words from his 
[Treatiſe called, The Chriſtian docirine of the Triutty,- _ 
- 2 5 
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ed 1722. In p. 181. he ſays, By the appointment of 
the Father, the divine nature dwells in Jef the Son 
f man, Who of himſelf, and. e 5 bar a, _ 
&« 3nd could do nothing.” + 55 

1 need not here take notice of what this! 2 has 
publiſhed ſince, in ſupport of what is now quoted, and ſet- 
ung forth at large his notion of the pre-exiſtence and pe- 
culiar origin of the human ſoul of Jeſus Chriſt, wherein 

he makes the great dignity of his perſon to confiſt. 1 
| ſhall rather proceed to take notice of his — about 
acceptance with God. 

In a bock called Evangelical diſcourſar on e feb- 
jects, octavo, London 1747, diſcourſe 7. intitled, Cod in 
Chriſt is the Saviour of all the ends of the earth; or, Faith 
repreſented in its lowſt degrees, on H. xlv. 22. Look unto 
155 and be ye ſaved, he ſays, 2. Believing in Chriſt 

may be repreſented in this place, by: looking to him, to 
4 expreſs the loweſt and the weakeſt degree of faith, for 

« the encouragement of poor convinced trembling ſin- 
ce ners. When perſons are awakened to a livelyappre- 
4 henſion of their guilt, and a quick ſenſe of their dan- 


c ger, and ſee themſelves every moment liable to pe- 


« riſh under the. wrath of an offended God, and at the 
ce {me time find their own utter inability ta ſave them» 
« ſelves; it is proper that the ac of faith whereby we 
« are ſaved, ſhould be expreſſed in the: cafieft manner, 
« thai we may allure them toward Chtiſt; the only Sa- 
« viour, and may encourage them to hope. When they 
« are as it were at the ends of the carih, at a wide di- 
& ſtance from Cod and Chriſt, they may look towards 
« him, and ſend a wiſh of deſire and dependence that 
« way ; like dying drowning ſailors in a ſtorm, that look 

« towards the ſhore, to ſee if there be any hope. And 
« ſuch a look as this is ordained of God, to derive all 
e falyation from ſo almighty and complete a Saviour as 
jeſus Chriſt is: for it contains in it the Whale nature 
« of ſaving faith, as the flower and the fruit are con- 
& tained in a little green bud, though the ſeveral parts, 
. and che leaves of them, are not Nx unfolded, nor ap- 

* pear to ſight. 

duch a look of 4 convinced Ras . Cry ;mplies 
Ss iy Ni TEIN ſenſe of his ſin and preſent danger; 


es 


- 
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&« a belief that there is help for him in Chriſt, and an 
* averſion of the eye from every thing elſe ; a renoun- 
«c eing of all other dependencies, an earneſt readineſs 
« and deſire to partake of this ſalvation, ſuch as Chriſt of- 
« fers it; that is, to make him holy as well as happy; 
& and it includes alſo thus much of rruſt or confidence, 
« that if the ſoul has any hope at all of its own ſalva- 
« yon, Chriſt is the only ground of this hope. There 
e js and will be ſome fort of expectation of relief from 
wo 1-# ang to which we look when we ſee ourſelves pe- 
cc 11 5 
. — to Chriſt for ſalvation, i is a N that ſhews 
8 how little hand we have in onr deliverance from ſin 
« and death, Cc.“ But ſome poor trembling ſin- 
& ner will be ready to ſay, Surely this is ſo little and ſo 
low an act of faith, that I am ready to queſtion whe- 
« ther this can fave me or no: how ſhall I know whe- 
« ther my looking to Chriſt is of that Kind as ſhall be ef- 
& fectual to my ſalvation? 5 
„Now, in anſwer to ſuch an 1 inquiry, let . featful 
t foul remember what I have ſaid before, under the ſecond 
< particular, concerning the ſeveral acts of the foul that 
« are ſecretly included in this /ooking to Jeſus, and aſk 
« irſclf, whether it has put forth theſe acts or no ? Be- 
« ſides "this, I would mention alſo theſe two Properties of 
« {avin faith, as it is deſcribed by looking. 
„ 1ſt, It muſt be ſuch a /ook' as immediately affect the 
ei heart with love and ſorrow ; ſorrow for our ſins, and love 
& to Chriſt our Saviour. 2dly, It muſt be ſuch a /ook as 
& changes the ſoul and temper into another image, even the 
e image of Chriſt. A ſaving look of faith to our Lord 
“ Jeſus Chriſt, will happily influence all the powers of 
6 nature, and all the actions of life. This is ſeldom 
1 done indeed at once, but by flow degrees, Cc. 4 
Let us now hear Dr Doddridge in his Faxuly-expoſitor, 
on Acts v. 31. Him hath God exalted, &c. The para- 
phraſe runs thus: But this very perſon „ notwithſtand- 
6 ing all the outrage with which you treated him, hath 
« Cod exalted at his own right hand, ſto be} a Prince 
aud Saviour to his people; to give repentance, or to 
« {nd terms of peace and reconciliation by him, even 
. unto Iſrael, by whom he had been ſo — 654 
8 * 10 
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« ſalted and abuſed, and to beſtow on thoſe that ſhall 
« repent the.free and A Tc! of all their aggravated 

MIC 25% Los 
1 ix. 30. What ſhall we far 4 &c.—Paraphraſe, 
< What ſhall we then ſay in the concluſion of the whole 
4 argument? Surely this, that the Gentiles, who 2 
ce not after righteouſneſs, who had a little while ago n 
45 knowledge or expectation of it, and no deſire a 
ce it, have now, to their own unſpeakable ſurpriſe, and 
that of the whole world, attained to righteouſneſs, that 
c is, to the profeſſion: of a religion whereby they may 
be juſtified and ſaved; ever the righteouſneſs which is 
« by faithin the goſpel; and conſiſts in humbly commit - 
| 2 the ſoul to Chriſt in the wap OE EE 
inted. | 

5 now produce for a ſpecimen of che Scots popu- 
lar preachers, theſe three remarkable gentlemen » Meff. 
Guthrie, Boſton, and E. Erſkine.” 
Mr Guthrie, in his trial of 4 ſaving intereſt i Chriſt 
part r. chap. 7. Of faith, after having told us in ſome re- 
ſpects what faith is not, proceeds thus, “I ſay, true 
« juſtifying : faith is not any of the foreſaid things; NE1- 
6 THER IS AT. SIMPLY THE .BELIEVING: OF ANY 
© 'SENTENCE THAT IS "FRIED OR THAT CAN 
cc BE THOUGHT UPON.” This I recommend as a fay- 
ing worthy to be kept in remembrance by * reabers and 
hearers of the popular doctrine. n 

In part 2. chap. 8. Of covenanting with Ged, he ſays, 
cc ſpeedily, and ſearch for his of peace and ſal- 
cc vation in the ſcripture,” and work up your heart and 
ec ſoul to cloſe with them, and with Chriſt in them, and 


with God. in Chriſt; and do it ſo as you may Have 


ec this to ſay, That; you were ſerious, and in earneſt, 
cc and cordial here, as ever you were in any thing to your 
<. apprehenſion" and, for ought you know, Chriſt is 
the choice of. your heart, at leaſt you neither know 
cc nor allow any thing to the contrary; whereupon your 
ec heart doth appeal unto God, to ſearch and try if 
e there be ought) amiſs, to recuſy: 5:4 and lead i into the 
«i right Way. 
Now, this. A of the heart 3 5 and caſt- 
„ ing itſelf upon to be ſaved in bis way; is belie- 
Vor. I. 2. "I ving ; 
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6“ vying; which doth indeed ſecure a man from the wrath 
& chat is to come, becauſe now he hath received Chriſt, 
cc and N on him, and ſo ſhall nor enter into con- 
ce demnution, as ſaith the ſcripture.” - | 

Mr Boſton, in his Human nature A ſunſoli ate, 
near the cloſe of Srate 2. anſwering fome objections upon 
man's natural inability to recover himſelf by obeying the 

goſpel, writes thus. 

(c Object. 1. If we be W inability to do 
& any good, how can God require us to do it? Aus. 
« God making man upright, Eccl. vii. 29. gave him a 
« power to do every thing he ſhould require of him. 
£© This power man loſt by his own fault. — Now, we 
« having, by our own fault, di/ab/ed ourſelves, ſhall 
£ God loſe his right of requiring our taſk, becauſe we 
cc have thrown away the. ſtrength he gave us Where⸗ 


bh wh: ew peoforts ie? &c. 


& Object. 2. Why do you then preach Chriſt to us; 
ce call us to come to him, to believe, repent, and uſe 
ee the means of ſalvation? Anſ. Becauſe it is 
« duty ſo to do. It is your duty to accept of Chriſt as 
« he is offered in the goſpel ; to repent of C your ſina, and 
4c to be holy in all manner of converſation. Theſe 5 
cc are commanded you of God; and his command, not 
“ your ability, is the meaſure of your duty. Final- 

e %, Th ye cannot recover yourſelves, nor take 
cc hold of the ſaving help offered to you in the goſpel ; 
“ yet, even by the power of nature, ye may uſe the out- 
&«& ward and ordinary means, whereby Chriſt communi- 
& cates the benefits of redemption to ruined ſinners, who 
cc are utterly unable to recover themſelves out of the 
« ſtate of fin and wrath. Ye may, and can, if ye pleaſe, 
« do many things that would ſet you in a fair way for 
<c help from the Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Te may go ſo far 
* on, as to be not far from the kingdom of Cod, as the 
« diſcreet ſcribe had done, Mark xii. 34. though (it 
« would ſeem) he was deſtitute of ſupernatural abilities. 


«© Though ye cannot cure yourſelves, yet ye may come 


ce to the pool, where many ſuch diſeaſed perſons as ye 
e are, have been cured: though ye have none to pf Vun 
« into it, yet ye may lie at the ſide of it: and who 

. bun but the Lord W return and leave: a bleſſing'be: 
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r hind him; as in the caſe of the impotent man, records 
© ed John v. 5. 6. 7. 8.! I hope Satan does not chain 
« you to your houſes, nor ſtake you down ih your fields, 
« on the Lord's day; but ye are at liberty, and can wait 
cc at the poſts of Miſdums doors, if ye will, c. 


« Theſe things are within the compaſs of zatural abi. 


« lities, and may be practiſed where. there is no grace. 
It muſt aggravate your guilt, that yon . not be ar 
„ ſo much pazzs about the ſtate and caſe of your pre- 
« cious ſouls: and if ye do not what ye can do, ye will 
* be condemned, not only for your want of grace, but 
tc for your deſpiſing of it. 1 . 
« Cbject. 3. But all this is needleſs, ſeeing we are 
c utterly unable to help ourſelves out of the ſtate of ſin 
« and wrath. Au. Give not place to that deluſion, 
«. which puts aſunder what God hath joined, namely, 
« the uſe of meaus, and a ſenſe of our own izpdency- 
« If ever the Spirit of God graciouſly influence your 
“ fonls, ye will become thoroughly ſenſible of your abſo- 
« jute ability, and: yet enter upon a vigorous:uſe of 
e 22eans. Ye will do for yourſelves as if ye were to do 
all; and yet overlook all ye do, as if ye had done no- 
« thing. Will ye do nething for yourſelves, becauſe ye 
“ cannot do al/* Lay down no ſuch impious conclu- 
« ſion againſt your own ſouls. Do what you can; and 
« it may be, while ye are doing what ye can for your- 
« ſelves, God will do for you what ye cannats  Under- 
é ſtandeſt thou what thou readeſt ? ſaid Philip to the EA. 
« nuch. How can 1, ſaith he, except ſome man ſhould 
e guide me? Adds viii. 30. 31. He could not unmdenſtand 
the ſcripture he read; yet he could read it: he did 
& What he could, he read; and while he was reading. 
« God ſent him an. interpreter. The 1/rae/ites were in 
« a great ſtrait ati the Red ſea: and how could they 
help themſelves, when upon the one hand were moun- 
* tains, and on the other the enemies garriſon; when 
« Pharaoh and his hoſt were behind them, and the Red 
« ſea before them? What could they do? Speak ums 
« the children of I/rael, ſaith the Lord to Moſes, that 
« they go forward, Exod. xiv. 15. For what end ſhould. 


e they go forward? Can they make a paſſage to hem 
« ſelves through the ſea 2 No. But let them go for- 


4 ward, 
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s ward, faith the Lord. Though they cannot turn ſet 


« to dry land, yet they can go forward to the ſhore. 
% And fo they did. And when they did what they could; 
6 God did for them what they could not do.” 

Near the end of Head 1. of State 3. we have a very 
good view how the popular doctrine makes the goſpel 

ſubſervient to human pride, as its tool, or as a means for 
cing thoſe exerciſes of ſoul wherein juſtifying faith 
is made to conſiſt. The advices to the unregenerate are 
thus concluded. Were theſe things deeply rooted in 
< the heart, they might be the /22d of that fear and ſor- 
%, row, on account of thy ſoul's ſtate, which are neceſſa- 
« ry to prepare and ſtir thee up to look after a Saviour. 
Fix your thonghts upon him offered to thee in the go- 
« ſpe}, as fully ſuited to thy caſe; having, by his obe- 
« dience to the death, perfectly ſalisfied the. juſtice of 
„God, and brought in everlaſting righteouſneſs. This 
% may prove the /ced of humiliation, deſire, hope, and 
« faith; and put thee on to ſtretch ont the withered 
ce hand unto him, at his own command. 

Inſtead of making any remarks on the treatiſe But 
whence this quotation is made, I ſhall here ſubjoin the 
commendation given of it in the Dialogres, vol. 2. p. 30. 
The note at the foot of the page, after making a particu· 
lar reference to this treatiſe, proceeds to commend it thus: 
* Which, in my opinion, is one of our beſt books 
ec for common readers. The ſentences are ſhort, and 
c the compariſons ſtriking. The language is eaſy, and 
c the doctrine evangelical. The method proper, the 
% plan comprehenſive, the manner ſearching, yet conſo- 

6 latory.— If another celebrated treatiſe is ſtyled, T he 
4% whole duty of man, I would call this The wnoLs of 
& man; as it compriſes—what he was originally, —what 
« he is by tranſgreſſion,. what; he ſhould be through 
& grace, — and then what he w2// be in glory.” 

Mr E. Erſkine, on the aſſurance of faith, chap. 6. ſays, 

* And this very committing of the work of 1aith un- 
& to him, from a ſenſe of your own inability, is that 
ce believing which we urge and call you to, Cc. 

4% Unbelief and carnal reaſon are ready to argue, be- 
ce cauſe God by his Spirit muſt do all, therefore we will 
0; fit mel and do _— But the Spirit of foe 

& whole 


© nipotency, reaching 
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50 whoſe reaſonings J am ſure are i better, ar- 
ce gues after a quite different manner, Phil. ts 13. Work 

< out the work of your falvation with fear and tren- 
cc bling. For it is God that worketh'in: you, both to will 
&* and to do of his own good pleaſure. O what glorious 
cc encouragement is here, for a poor impotent ſinner to 
ce 1 Here is the arm of om- 
itſelf for thy help and 

ce through-bearing- in Swe work he calls thee to. 5 
7 


therefore and be doing: for #hy Cod commands i 
« ſtrength, and therefore let him be the glory of: 1 
« m. 

« But, ſay you, ſeeing we cannot work the work of 
“ faith, why does he yet command it? Is it not a hard- 


“ ſhip to require of us what we have no ability to do t 
Anſ. Why do you ſend your little children to ſchooF = 


c with the A, B, C, in their hands, before they can 


4 read one Wer f ? You dv not think it a hardſhip to 


ce put the book in their hand, and bid them read, 
« though they know not a letter, becauſe yon offer * 


& teach them yourſelf, or by another in — place. 


« here, we are commanded to work the work of God. 
& which is to believe in him whom he hath ſent ;: which 
yet is no hardſhip, notwithſtanding of utter inability 
* for it in owrſelves ; becauſe, at the ſame time that he 


„ commands believing, he tells us, for our encourage» 
„ ment, that he Himſelf is the author of faith, and is 


* ready to work in us both to will and to do. If a ma- 
44 fler ſhould command a ſervans to poiſe or lift a burden 
& which he is not able to move, or to work a turn 


Which he has no {kill to manage; it might indeed diſ- 


courage the ſervant from attempting it, if he were = 


( quired: to do it by his own ſtrength} or ſkill. B 


„ when the maſter tells him, I will affiſt, 1 will drect, 


J will 4%% all, only put to thy hand ; What ſervant. | 
t vould refuſe or decline the ſervice in this cafe * or if 


« he ſhould, do you not think he would deſerve to be 
4 beaten with many ſtripes * The application is ob- 
* yious. It is God's ordinary way to come and join 
4 with the poor ſoul, and enable it to believe, while, 
& in obedience to his command, it is minting to believe: 
« in Chriſt, Like a kind maſter of a ſchool, when the 

E * | « child, 
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« child, in obedience to him, takes the pen in his hand, 
« and ſcribbles the beſt way he can, the maſter takes his 
% hand in his, and leads and learns him to write. So 
e when we take, as it were, the pen in our hand, and 
oy offer to write, at his command, he takes our Band! = 

“ his, direQting, ſtrengthening, and enabling us to be- 
« lieve. 7 So that, if chere be but a willing mind to this 
« work, it is accepted. Where he gives to will, he 
6 will alſo give to do of his good pleaſure. Theſe two 
ge are inſeparably connedted i in the order of God' s cove- 
£6 nannt. 

c But you may tin et, All the Ku ona IX a 
, natural man are ſtill but natural and ſinful actions; 
« and will eyer God concur, by his almighty power, 
6 with the acts or endeavours of nature? Arſe Al- 
though God be not obliged to concur with the endea- 
' # yours of nature; yet gs is 3 ace, love, and good- 
cc will toward man upo uch is the ſtrength of 
& his deſire after our 1 Lich pleaſure has he in a 
„ ſinner's believing, ſuch a regard has he to what he 
& himſelf has commanded, that we find him many times 
-o actually concurring with the poor "helpleſs ſinner, in 
ce his impotent mints at obedience to what he calls for. 
„It was no gracious principle that moved Naamar the 
& Syrian to go waſh in the waters of Jordan ; yet, be- 
c cauſe he did what was commanded, God was pleaſed 
to concur with the mean of his own appointment, 
* and cured his leprous body; and, for ought I know, 
4 his ſoul alſo, | Let us believe as we can, in obedience 
* to. God's command, and in a dependence upon his 
cc almighty power; and while we are doing ſo, although 
« the act be at the beginning but natural, yet, in the 
very acting, promiſed and purchaſed grace ſtrikes in, 
« and turns it into a ſupernatural act of belieying. As 
& when Chriſt was about to work that famous miracle 
« at Cana in Galilee, he does not firſt turn the water 
« into wine; but he firſt bids them pour out the wa- 
c ter, and, in pouring of it out, the water was chan- 
« ged into wine. So the /caves were multiplied, while 
ee the diſciples, in obedience to the command of Chriſt, 
« were dividing them among the multitude. Juſt ſo here, 
6 e che Poor foul, in a ſubordination to the divine 
RE: « power, 
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power, and in obedicnice to the divine command, is 

E£ « attempting to believe, a God of grace changes the at- 
. 60 tempt into a true genuine faith; ſo that the ſoul, through 
che mighty power of God, ere ever it is aware, is 


U 


„ brought really to believe, and that in a way it knows © 
& not how; for the wind blows where it liſteth.— Thus, 
"Tens 1 ſay, in the very adding of faith, we are enabled to 
« act it; when we take the pen in our hand, God takes 
« us by the hand, and writes for us, leading us in the 
« way we know not.” ꝛ _— 
I ſhall likewiſe content myſelf here, with. ſabjoining Il 
- the general encomium given to the writings of this au- 1 
' thor, in the Dialogues, vol. 3. p. 310. The note at the 
| foot of the page, after a particular reference to his doc 
trine on the aſſurance of faith, proceeds thus. © Was 1 
« to read in order to eline my taſte, or improve my 1 
« ſtyle; I would prefer Bp Atterburys ſermons, Dr 1 
* ©  Bates's works, or Mr Seed's diſcourſes. But was I to | 
c read with a ſingle view to the edification of my heart, 
&« in true faith, ſolid comfort, and evangelical holineſs ; 
% I would have recourſe to Mr Eraline, and take his vo- 
6c Jumes for my ator.” 
Io ſhew the extenſive influence of che popular docs 4 
trine about acceptance with God, even on the minds of - 
| thoſe who have had abilities and courage to combat ma- Ml 
ny popular opinions, I ſhall take notice of one remark- J 
able inſtance, the author of the Fable of the bees. This 
author's main doctrine *, about the corruption of human 
nature, being the ſame with that taught by the ſcrip- 
ture, has proved extremely provoking, both to fools and 
| to philoſophers, making the latter loſe all their. boaſted 
| coolneſs of temper. The ſubſtance of all that has hi- 
_ therto been advanced againſt it, amounts, I think, to b 
| this, that the author himſelf had certainly a very cor. 
| frupt heart. And I reckon no friend of his will ever de- A 


ny the truth of this charge: for as he intended to de- 
: ſcribe human nature in general, and not any one Fan 


i I ſay his main doctrine. For it cannot bs denicd, 7 he bas 
44 ſtrained ſome particular points, as in the caſe of luxury for inſtance, 

1 further than the ſcripture warrants; and of this, ſome enemies of 

C | bis main doctrine, which needs no Qraining to rent i, have not 

; * to take unduc advantage. | 


4 # 
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cular claſs of men, as diſtinguiſhed from others; it does 
not appear, that ever he denied himfelf to be a human 
creature. Though this author has clearly evinced the 
corruption of human nature, to the no ſmall confuſion of 
all the ſons of pride, as appears from the weakneſs of 
| their replies, joined with the violence of their reproaches ; 
yet we cannot learn from him, what is that virtue or ho- 
Uneſs of life which is well pleaſing to God; becauſe he 
appears to have been as ignorant of the true principle 
thereof, as the bulk of popular preachers. We muſt then 
ſay of this author ſomething like what has been alread 
Gai of the learned prelate, who alarmed all En wth 
tus doctrine, on theſe words of Jeſus Chriſt, Viy kingdom 
is not of this world. As the learned prelate clearly de- 


monſtrates what Chriſt's kingdom is not; but could not 


ſhew what it is, as being ignorant of the foundation on 
_ which it is erected: fo this author clearly demonſtrates 
what holineſs is not; but could not ſhew what it is, as 

being ignorant of the true principle or ſpring from whence 
it flows. Now let us hear him. | 

Free thoughts on religion, 2d edition, London 1729, fre- 
fact, p. 4. I demonſtrate, that what is commonly un- 
s derſtood by faith and believing, is the eaſieſt part of 
« Chnſtianity, in which very few are defective; but 
i that the moſt difficult part of our religion conſiſts in 
« fubduing our paſſions to the love of God, and in obe- 
% dience to his commands. — Pag. 20. of 2 wn Chri- 
* ſtians then are not bad for want of FAITH , or of 
« WISHING TO RE GOOD *; but becauſe they We not 
able to overcome their mp; and curb their paſ- 
„ ftons, or rather have not reſolution enough to ſet about, 
« and perſevere i in the attempt of | It, whilſt they are un- 
9 ques with the divine grace.” 

ns hav into the e the frequentexecutions at Y burn, 
Low on 1725, chap. 5. Ori: regulations concerning felons 
in priſon, and the good effects ta be expected from them. Af- 
ter having propoſed ſeveral regulations, ich author pro- 
eceds thus, in P. 43. When the condemned ſhould, in 


have taken the liberty to diſtinguiſh. theſe words with ſmall 
cepitals, as they ſerve to ſhew, how much even the moſt . ee 
men are conducted by tradition, or the religion of their country, 23 

bo any notions they hays about acceptance with God, 

every 
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c every reſpect, receive the treatment I have required, by 
and by this means, undiſturbed by earthly cares, have 
leiſure, in ſober ſadneſs, to review their paſt life, and 
« examine into the multitude, as well as enormity of 
« their offences; then, after thorough contrition, and 
« an open confeſſion, in behalf of juſtice, animated by 
« faith, betake to conſtant prayer; we ought to be- 
« lieve, that thus exerting themſelves in the work of 
, falvation,. by the good guidance of able divines, and 
ce their own unwearied endeavours, many of them would 
find fayour in the ſight of the Almighty; and that ſe- 
e yeral, even as they went to death, would be regene- 
- "8 rated, and comforted from above, wich a ſtrong aſſu- 
«« rance of forgiveneſs.” 

This anthor does indeed ſpeak of the love of Ged, and 
of obedience to bis commands : but az: theſe expreſſions are 
as general, and of as undetermined meaning, as holineſs 

or virtue, their import maſt always be meaſured by: what 
a man holds about acceptance m_ 4 een as to 
this point, it evidently appears, from the quotation, 
that wh author goes fully into the ſpirit of the 
doctrine. Part of his ſtyle about faith indeed differs 
from chat of ſome popular preachers; yet, on the whole, 
it is plain, that the exerciſe of his penitent and theirs 
muſt be at bottom much the ſame. -After all the noiſe 
that has been made about this author, his account of 
human nature, though writ in ſuch a manner as to be 
read by many who have no taſte for theological tracts, 
is really no other than what is to be found in a thou- 
ſand ſermons, of firſt repute for orthodoxy. The great- 
eſt fault I can find with him is, that, on the point of ac-- 
ceptance with God, he turns out to be a votary of the 
popular doctrine, and would reſtore depraved human na2 
ture, by chiming in with the In eateſt corruption, both 
of it and of the x Park From this inſtance we may ſee; 
that men may have very extenſive views of the corrup- 
tion of human nature, and of the neceſſity of power, 
more than human, for its recovery; and yet, in the mat- 
ter of acceptance with God, be entirely wee by the 
1 of ſelf· dependence. 
I ſhall now, in the laſt place, take fre natice- of the 
| malt faſhionable form of Chriſtian doctrine, as preſented 
8 | | | 3s - to - 
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to us in a periodical | performance, well received by the _ 
public. We have it in a cenſure paſſed on Dr Far 1 for 
'madvertence, in the following words. Monthly Review 
for September 1755, P. 237. © For ta appeaſe God, or fo 
« appeaſe God for fins, or on account of ſins, or make God 
&« Prapitious, is neither the language nor doctrine of di- 
c vine revelation, whatever ſimilar paſſages may be ex- 
cc trated from Heathen writers, whoſe general ſcheme 
« of religion was abſurd or idolatrous. May we be per- 
«© mitted to ſuggeſt a thought, not altogether improper 
* on this occaſion, and calculated to elucidate the rea- 
« ſonings in this epiſtle [to the Hebrews] ? viz. that 
de the ſacrifices of the law may be conſidered, as the 
e public methods of declaring and aſcertaining the legal 
« or political remiſſion of theſe legal or political tranſ- 
greſſions 0N1.y, for which they were ſpecially ordain- 
ed; and that they who had violated the legal na- 
4 tional conſtitution, and were thereby liable to legal 
« penalties or puniſhments, were, by the intervention 
« of the prieſt or high prieſt, the authoriſed legal oſſi- 
_< cers, proclaimed actually poſſeſſed of pardon, and ex- 
« empted from legal puniſhments, on account of their 
« political fins, But none of theſe external or nk 
« cal proceſſes certified the remiſſion of moral guilt, or 
« proclaimed any exemption from the puniſhments of 
the inviſible world. Whereas Chriſt, by the doctrine 
« or promiſes of his religion, atteſted by his death, and 
« divinely confirmed by God's raiſing him from the 
„dead, hath exhibited, certified, and proclaimed God 
as ESSENTIALLY PROPITIOUS to the penitent belie- 
“ ver; and as an authentic teſtimony, that God ap- 
85 pointed, approved, and accepted Chriſt's obedience to 
death, he hath raiſed him from the dead; and, by 
c the generous donation of bis grace, anpowered . bim 
to execute and accompliſh the promiſes peculiar to the 
4 goſpel-covenant, viz. that God by him will raiſe up 
« the truly penitent and faithful to the poſleſhon of 
« a blefſed and glorious immortality ; for the fins of 
«« perſons thus qualified, ſhall be entirely blotted out, 
«« when the times of retreſhing ſhall come from the pre- 
« ſence of the Lord, Acts ni. 19. 20. XXVvi. 18. 19. 
« Perſons of thoſe moral diſpoſitions OXLY do now re- 
5 | „ ceive 
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the ACTUAL POSSESSION of the ene . 


R ce or 1 life. 29 ny 
As this kind of reaſming; vill not probably have 


n any who ſeriouſſy read the New Te- 
ſtament, or even with any who ſeriouſly think of chem. 
ſelves, and of their Creator; all ſuch having every 


where, in all ages, found need for ſome ſort of atone- 
ment; therefore I ſee no occaſion for ſhewing much zeal 
againſt it at preſent. For I am far from being diſpoſed 
to enter into concert with thoſe zealous gentlemen, who 


would ſeem to be the pillars of orthodoxy, and who ta- 
king it deeply to heart, that ſuch doctrine as is now 
quoted, ſhould ſtep into the faſhion, and, with a ſelf- 


ſatisfied ſmile, turn aſide theirs, as worn out wich age, 


to be expoſed to mercileſs ridicule, notwithſtanding all 
the freſh pains taken to enrich its dreſs, are therefore 


very liberal in their invectives againſt the authors of the 
Review; whom, with no ſmall regret, they perceive-to _ 
be the very mouth and index of the faſhion. I freely - 
allow thefe two forts of men to ſcold or ſmile at each 


other, as beſt ſuits their ſeveral humours. What I 
would ſay at preſent is, that the bulk of mankind, who 
are leſs practiſed in reaſoning, do now and then think 
more ſeriouſly, have greater ſenſibility of conſcience, 
and ſooner liſten to its ſimple dictates; or, at leaſt, are 
more readily affected, when reminded. of them, chan 


thoſe ingenious gentlemen „who have ſtudiouſſy acquired 
a habit of thinking artificially, and of accomm 


the words of their religion, as well as the dictates of con- 


_ ſcience, to faſhionable, enlarged, and genteel ſentiments. 
Hence it is, that the body of the people every where 
bave always been fond to have ſame notion of atone- 
ment included in their ſyſtem of religion. Therefore we 
may at leaſt ſay, that, if ever the doctrine now quoted 


| ſhall become popular, we will ſee ee wee : 


and uncommon. 

The doctrine contained in the otation, would per- 
ſuade us, that Jeſus Chriſt died and roſe again, to con- 
firm and ratify what is commonly accounted natural re- 
ligion, and to aſſure us of its ſufficiency to lead us to ha 


pic. The popular doftrine does indeed came je 


ane 
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Fame iſſue at laſt: but then, by means of its myſtic 

round-about courſe, it has this advantage among people, 
who have not been able to reaſon away. their conſcience, 
Jo ſtill retain ſome ſenſe of guilt, that it ſooths and en- 
courages their minds with ſome notion of partial atone- 


ment, connected with their beſt endeavours; and ſo ani- 
mates thoſe who are ſeriouſly exerciſed therein, to ſtudy 
greater regularity and ſtrictneſs of life, than is common- 
ly produced by any doctrine which excludes every notion 
“ ono Hg; 

J ſhall now conclude this general view of our popular 
and faſhionable writers, with obſerving, what: will rca- 
dily occur to any lover of the ancient goſpel, that one 
and the ſame fpirit runs through them all, though it takes 
various courſes, and aſſumes various ſhapes, among diffe- 
rent claſſes of men, in order to compaſs the ſame end; 
and though it does not, like the Spirit of the truth, lead 


its ſeveral children to very cordial affection toward each 


other. 
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